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PortDort^ 



nifd^cn ®efd|i(|t8blätter'' in ü^rem neuen ©etoonbe bei ber anterilamfd|en 
tote ber beutfd^ Äritil fanben, fd^ni un« bie befte die^ 
fertigimg für bie Umtoonblung ber 83ierielj[a]^rei^($rift in ein ^ftorifd^iS 
SoJ^rbud^. 83efonberi8 einftimmig tooren bie iöeurteiler in hem ^intoeiS 
onf hcn toiffenfd^afilid^ (S^axaSttt heS neuen ^d^xfm^S. ^er $erauds> 
gcber ^offt, bofe bent öorliegenben Söanbe, ber toieber eine Sleil^e ortöisf 
naicr gforfd^gen bringt h<a gleich 2oS anteil toerben möge. 

& toirb bie ßefer beö 3^^*^^ getoife intereffiren 3U ^ören, bofe 
itnfer 85emü^ bent beutfd^ «nteil an ber ©efd^id^te STmerifa» bie 
gebü^rcnbe «nericnnnng au öerfd^offen, nid|t ol^ne SSKrhrng geblieben 
ift. SHe JBerfoffer toic bie Verleger öon ©d^ulbüd^em für otnerüanifd^ 
®efd^d^te aeigen fid^ immer toittiger, hen beutfd^omcrilanifd^en fßex^ 
bicnften um bie ©nttoidfelung biefeS ßonbeS geredet au toerben, unb eS 
fte^t ba^er a« hoffen, bofe in nid^ aHaufemer Si^wift unfere ^nber 
nid^t nur öon »Puritanern" unb ^obalieren", fonbem enblid^ aud^ öon 
S>eutfd^en in ben ©d|ulen l^ören toerben. 

©on gana befonberem ^tereffc toirb eS aber für bie Äcfer beS 
gSa^rbud^ö fein, ba^ bie gorfd^ng über (K^riftojj]^ öon ©raffenrieb il^re 
praüifd^en grüd^c getragen ^at Angeregt burd^ bie gfeftrcbe, bie ber 
Herausgeber beö ^al^rbud^ im ^ö^re 1910 in ^eto ©em l^ielt unb be^» 
ftärlt burd^ bie trefflid^ Slrbeit öon S)r. fß, ^. X:obb im legten S^onbe 
btS ^ä^xbu^d, toirb bemnäd^ft in 3leto 83em ben beutfd^ Slnfieblern 
burd^ il^i^c 5?ad^fommen ein S)en!mal errid^tet toerben, beffen ^ftcn auf 
20,000 S)i)IIarS beranfd^lagt finb. 3- ®. 
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THE UFE AND WORKS OF THERESE ROBINSON 

(TALVJ). 

By Irma Elizabeth Voigt, Ph. D. 

Dean of Women in Ohio University, Athens, O. 

Introduction. 

One of the most fascinating and difficult problems which 
confronts the Student of American history is that of the rise 
and development of a higher national culture in America. 
The fact that it is closely interwoven with the question of 
the development of a uniform American nationality out of 
the various ethnic Clements composing the American con- 
stitutes its peculiar complexity. What is called American 
national culture is, at the present day, not the product of 
the American people as a racial unity, but the result of 
the contributions made by the civilizations of the various 
ethnic Clements which have met and minglcd in this 
country. Whilc it will remain the task of the future his- 
torian of American civilization to detcrmine the share 
which cach of these ethnic Clements had in the process of 
forming a new composite culture, this work cannot be 
accomplished satisfactorily until a number of single detailed 
investigations have been made. 

It is from this lattcr point of view that the following 
study of the life and work of Mrs. Robinson (Talvj) has 
been undertaken. A woman distinguished as a scholar and 
author, and representing as a member of the Goethe circle 
the highest type of German culture, enters America at a 
period when the higher civilization of this country is in 
the first stages of its making. German influence in the 
previous Century had not 'been wanting, but it had been 
confined chiefly to Pennsylvania, where Philadelphia early 
became a center of culture, and to New York, where the 
first original writers of America, men like Irving, Cooper, 
and Bryant, had feit its stimulating touch. On the whole, 
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however, the higher intellectual life of America had been 
English in character, with a decided leaning, since the time 
of the Revolution, toward the French spirit. And so it 
remained until the second decade of the nineteenth Century, 
when a group of talented men at Harvard inspired by 
Madame de Stael's book (1814), transferred the completion 
of their studies to Germany, and there discovered the 
wealth of German culture. Upon their return to America 
they began to implant consciously the best seeds of this 
culture into the rising civilization of the young republic* 
With the thirties of the last Century, American literature 
and philosophy, philology and historiography, — every 
brauch, in fact, of intellectual activity, — ^began thus to 
show the influence of German cultural ideals. 

While in the spheres just mentioned the value of this 
foreign impulse is today more or less recognized, it seems 
little known that in the field of American theology there 
was a similar movement. Inasmuch as the husband of the 
woman of whom this study is to treat was a leader in its 
inception, a word cohcerning it may be in place. Despite 
the fact that theology had been from the first the dominant 
force in America, it can justly be said that from the modern 
point of View it was utterly devoid of the scientific spirit. 
To be sure, among the theologians of the various denom- 
inations we find men of a great amount of leaming; but 
theirs was not a productive scholarship. Proudly confident that 
truth had been established once for all by the fathers of the 
Reformation, they feit no need of an unremitting search 
after newer light. During a period of more than two cen- 
turies American theology did not produce a Single work 
which could be considered a permanent contribution to theo- 

^ Professor Charles F. Richardson discussing this period, says in his 
excellent work American Literature, 1607—1885, that "it is a matter 
of important record which should not be forgotten by the Student of 
American books, that the force of the newly rcvived Teutonic mind 
was directly fdt in America simultaneously with its impact upon British 
thought Germany and its philosophy and literature were not less 
known and not less highly esteemed in the United States than in 
England and Scotland during this period." 
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logy as a science.* So powerful, moreover, was the dom- 
ination of the theological spirit in America, that it claimed 
control over all intellectual activity, and resisted every 
efFort to introduce a cultural ideal which did not recognize 
theological supremacy.* 

The first attempt at making a breach in this stronghold 
of the eider dogmatism was the Unitarian movement. A 
similar, although far less radical attempt at infusing new 
life into American theology, by bringing it into contact 
with the new philosophical and scientific spirit of Germany, 
was made by Professor Edward Robinson, the husband 
of Talvj. It was for this purpose that he founded, after his 
retum from Germany in 1830, the Biblical Repository, 
afterwards known as the Bibliotheca Sacra, the pages of 
which clearly reflect the influence of German culture in 
the theological field. It is a noteworthy fact that the first 
volmnes of this periodical contain, aside from Robinson's 
and Moses Stuart's essays,* only contributions of German 

'By theology as a science I mean, of course, historical theology 
in the widest sense of the word, for it is the only branch of theology 
er the science of religion to which the term "science" in the modern 
sense is applicable, The "Treatise on the Freedom of the Will" by 
Jonathan Edwards is not considered here because of its metaphysical 
cfaaracter. 

How keenly the lack of the scientific spirit in American theology was 
feit as late as 1840 may be seen from the following words of Theodore 
Parker : 'It is only the Germans in this age who study theology or even 
the Bible, with the aid of enlightened and scientific criticism. There 

is not even a history of theology in our language For cur 

ecdesiastical history we depend upon translations from Du Pin and 
TiUemont, or, more generally, on those from the German Mosheim or 
Giesder." The Diai, vol. i, p. 324. 

•Cf. Richardson, American Literature, vol. i, p. 119: "It is not 
easy in these days of the independence of the laity to estimate rightly 
the power of the ministers in early New England. Few Roman Catho- 
lic priests exercise a more potent control over their congregations 
than did these ministers and servants of the first churches of Boston, 
Salem, Plymouth, over their independent and democratic flock. Theo- 
retically the minister was but one among the body of the church, 
practically he was a force in public affairs and in social order." 

*Cf. Richardson, Am. Lit. vol. i. p. 294: "The spirituality and the 
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scholars in translation. Thus great was still the dearth of 
theological scholarship in America at that time. And quite 
frankly one of the writers states : our American philosophy 
has continued essentially the same as in the seventeenth 
Century.' 

While Talvj, as will be seen later, assisted her husband 
in this work, her chief interests lay, in the wider fields of 
human culture. In order to estimate correctly her con- 
tribution to the national civilization which was then gra- 
dually taking form, it may be well in this introductory 
chapter to give a brief survey of contemporary conditions 
of American cultivation. There are two main sources from 
which we may derive our knowledge of the degree to which 
the higher intellectual life had developed. One of these is 
to be found in contemporary American Hterature and in 
the Status of such other expressions of the spirit of the 
times as higher education, music, art, etc.; tl)e other in 
opinions of cultured foreigners, especially the Germans who 
during this period migrated to America in great numbers. 
Some of these newcomers were seeking this country as the 
Utopia of human f reedom ; others were filled with the hope 
of finding here an opportunity of taking part in the up- 
building of its civilization. For these latter Gustav Kör- 
ner,* himself a man of academic training, is impelled by 

discreet liberalism of Schleiermacher and other Germans of kindred 
mind were beginning to be used as allies by the conservative Cöngfre- 
gationalists of New England who, like Stuart, were not content to Ict 
•German culture' be deemed the property of Emerson and Parker." 

* Philip Schaf, "German Literature in America", Bibliotheca Sacra, 
vol. iv, p. 511. 

•Gustav Koerner (1809—1896) came from the academic circles of 
Frankfurt a/M. and Heidelberg, and as a young man entered the 
activities of American life at its most significant period of develop- 
ment. His career in America is closely associated with the political 
and historical development of Illinois, as he was supreme judge 
in this State from 1845 to 1850, and lieutenant governor from 1852 
to 1856. Beginning with Van Buren's presidential campaign, he took 
an active interest in each successive national election. He was es- 
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Gottfried Duden's^ glowing but misleading reports of life 
in America to raise the questions, "How far has life in the 
American republic, especially in the new western states, 
developed in its intellectual and political phases?" and 
"What restrictions are the present defects of this develop- 
ment likely to lay upon the intellectual freedom of the 
cultivated immigrants ?*' He concludes these questions with 
the remark, "To him who is seeking merely a haven of re- 
lease from the burdens of sustenance and physical oppres- 
sion, these considerations, aside from arousing a slight in- 
terest, can have no especial significance ; but he who is 
seeking a place in which to move and express himself freely, 
spiritually as well as physically, certainly must consider 
well 'every possible answer to these questions."* That 

pecially fitted for campaigning because of bis ability to speak fluently 
in Gernian, English, and French. Not only was he the most confidential 
advisor of Govemor "Dick" Yates, but he was also consulted fre- 
qaently by President Lincoln in regard to various highly important 
matters. As a lawycr he was eminently successful, a fact which 
was recognized by the University of Heidelberg when in 1882 this 
body conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
His entire life in America, to bis very last year, was one of the most 
intense interest and activity in the land of his adoption. (Cf. Ratter- 
mann, vol. xi, p. 219 ff.) 

^ As carly as 1824 Gottfried Duden had taken up a temporary abode 
about 80 miles from St. Louis. From here he wrote most attractive 
and alluring letters to his friends in Germany, and because of the 
respect in which he was held, both by virtue of his intellectuality and his 
political prominence in his fatherland, these letters had a very great 
influence. But unfortunately Duden was a man in whom theory did 
not grow out of practice, and theoretically he had found in America 
the Utopia for which he was seeking. Attracted by his favorable re- 
ports, in the hope of finding a land abounding in milk and honey, many 
highly cultured German families came to this country in 1832 to settle 
in the same spot which Duden had left, in a sudden access of disap- 
pointment, after a two years residence. After several years spent in 
America Koemer became impressed with the fact that many of Du- 
dcn's reports were altogether incorrect and misleading, and this led 
him in 1834 to write and publish his pamphlet entitled, Beleuchtung des 
Duden'schen Berichtes über die westlichen Staaten Nordamerikas, Von 
Amerika aus. (Cf. Koemer, Das deutsche Element, p. 299 ff.) 

« Koemer, Beleuchtung des Duden'schen Berichtes, 1834, p. 45. 
— 11 — 
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men like Koemer came here with lofty patriotic inteßtions is 
usually overlooked by American historians, as it was 
frequently unappreciated by their American contem- 
poraries. It was because America was to be their future 
home that these men were so deeply interested in getting a 
correct view of the entirety of American life, of its physical 
as well as its intellectual and cultural side. This very fact 
also makes the notes of German travelers, which upon first 
consideration might seem but hasty and superficial, of the 
greatest significance. The chief object of all these reports, 
whether by educated German residents or by travelers, 
was to give to future German emigjants the accuratc 
knowledge they were seeking ; and this despite a f eeling on 
the part of many Americans that these men were spying 
upon them in order to be able to ridicule America upon 
their return to the Fatherland. That their attitude was 
keenly critical and their expressions boldly truthful is but 
natural, and argues neither against their hopefulness for 
America*s future nor against their confidence in and respect 
for her achievements. The reports in almost all cases give 
evidence of the characteristically critical and scientific view- 
point of the cultured German. But before considering fur- 
ther the Status of American culture as interpreted by these 
men, we may profitably consider what our contemporary 
American sources have to teil us on this subject. 

Perhaps the one gjeat obstacle which at first retarded 
the development of American culture and later frequently 
resulted in its misdirection, was lack of national unity. From 
the earliest period, the spirit of nationality had had to fight 
its way, stubbornly resisted all along its course, by local 
pride. The first breaking away from the bondage of sec- 
tionalism followed the extreme ardor of the times which 
immediately preceded final unification, and in consequence 
American literature began to assume as early as 1789 the 
appearance, at least, of a national literature. But the new- 
fledged aggressive Americanism was ignorant of the fact 
that it was impossible to create by conscious eflfort truly 
national poetry, music, or art. To this Statement it must 
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be added that America, in her origin as well as in her 
üterary Standards, was provincial, not national. She de- 
clared her political independence of England, but at the 
same time continued to follow English modeis in almost 
every other regard. Only here and there was heard occa- 
sionally the voice of original poetry, as for instance, when 
Philip Freneau recognized the Indian as a fit subject for 
literary treatment. 

Becaiise, therefore, of its decidedly imitative character, 
it was not until the nineteenth Century that American 
literature was considered with anything but indifference 
or even contempt by other countries. When this new era 
was ushered in, by Washington Irving and others, it came 
as the result of travel by American men of letters among 
the countries of Europe, and an honest effort on their part 
to imbibe the culture of the older civilizations. A natural 
and praiseworthy desire to create and possess a literature 
which should truly represent the nation began to take root 
and ofFered a strong incentive to write. However, while 
sharing in this desire for a wider national life, each section 
of the country retained its own peculiar characteristics and 
aims. This would have been very well had each of these 
sections still developed a literature national in its character, 
as, for instance, the German principalities and territories 
did during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, main- 
taining as it were, a unity in variety. But conjoined with this 
sectionalism was a local jealousy which made each section feel 
its own peculiar preeminence as a center of national culture. 
New England, surprising as it may seem, played at first a 
small role in the rise of national literature. She was greatly 
surpassed by the South and the Middle States. There was 
then, as there is now, a tendency to slight the work of the 
South and give Northern writers an undue prominence.* Yet 

•Is it not Strange," says the Southern Literary Messenger for 
1847, "that men, claiming to be imbued with a spirit of nationality, 
should be able to show so plainly to foreigners how those things for 
whose absence they reproach us, cannot yet be reasonably expected from 
US, from the stage of progress in which we are^ and yet forget both the 
philosophy and the candor which they recommend to the foreigner, 
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an impartial survey shows that the warm, imaginative, and ro- 
mantic Southern nature has contributed most significantly to 
American literature. The failure of critics to allot due recogni- 
tion to Southern influence may be due to her lack of any definite 
schools of writers. The history of Southern culture is largely a 
history of isolated careers. Had the South possessed the same 
advantages as New England, she would undoubtedly have 
achieved results that would have thrown all the weight of 
literary prestige on her side.^® In the Middle States we find 
Philip Freneau from New Jersey and Charles Brockden Brown 
from Philadelphia, both of whom were without New England 
rivals. A^ late ^s 1846 Edgar Allan Poe claimed that the auth- 
ors in New York City included one-fourth of all in America. 
Their influence, though seemingly silent, was extensive and 
decisive. From Irving's advent in 1807 to that of Longfellow 
and Emerson, New York was certainly entitled to the distinc- 
tion of being a literary center. But with the founding of the 
North American Review in 1815 in Boston, a new spirit which 
greatly modified the narrowness and sternness of the old Puri- 
tanism entered New England. 

The causes of this shifting of centers of culture is ex- 
plained by the fact that the Southern temperament and the 
Southern mode of life fitted its men to excel in an era of ora- 
tory. When, however, the era changed to one of purely literary 
cultivation, intellectual supremacy, as is noted above, lay first 
with Philadelphia and later with New York.^^ Tom Moore 

and commit toward one portion of their own country a greater folly 

and injustice than the foreigner does to the whole and we do 

scorn that narrow-mindedness which regards Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston as America.'' 

*<>Cf. Pancoast, Introduction to American Literature, p. 259. 

11 To the Student of German American History I need not point 
out the large share which the cuUured German element of Pennsylvania 
and New York had in developing the early leadership of Philadelphia 
and New York in matters of literature, music and science. Those 
who are less acquainted with this fact are referred to the following 
books and articles: 

Hallesche Nachrichten, neuherausgegeben mit historischen Erläu- 
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said in 1840 that Philadelphia was the only place in America 
that could boast of a literary society. The cultural sceptre was 
all the more certain of award to the Middle Atlantic States 
f rcmi the f act that New England's genius was still, at this per- 
iod, bound by religious prejudice. When the famous group of 
Boston writers broke the bonds, their work bore the stamp of 
a populär movement. This was undoubtedly due to an efFort 
on the part of these men to give expression to the ideas and 
ideals of universality and liberality which many of them had 
imbibed in their study and travel in Europe, and especially in 
Germany. The most salient phase of the reaction against the 
Stern Puritanical doctrines which held sway in New England 
for so long was, as has already been emphasized, the rise of 
Unitarianism. The effect of this movement on literature was 
rcmarkable, for it brought with it the assertion of individual 
opinions and freedom of thought. When Unitarianism final- 
ly took an organized form in 1815 it embodied in its creed, if 
it may be said to have a creed, the idea of wider culture. Chan- 
ning, one of its greatest representatives, went to England and 
through Coleridge imbibed and brought back with him the 
"new life" which the latter had found in German thought and 
ideals. With Channing culture was religion. Through Uni- 
tarianism, then, we may say that the gates were opened to the 
intellectual impulses of Europe at a time when the mother 
nations were aglow with new ideas and philosophies. In 1817 
Edward Everett retumed f rom Germany inspired by the new 
great world of thought with which he had met. But New Eng- 
land, as well as the country at large, lacked the thousand beauti- 
ful associations of poetry, legend, and art that gave to Euro- 
pean culture its magic. Longfellow, perhaps more than any 

terungen etc. von W. J. Mann und B. M. Schmucker, Allentown, Fa. 
1886—95. 

Commissioner of Bducation's Report 1897 — ^98. Commissioner of 
Education Report for 1901, vol. I. 

Frederick W. Wilkens, "Early influence of German Literature in 
America" ; Americana Germanica, vol III,, p. 103 ff. 

H. A. Rattermann, Anfänge und Entwicklung der Musik in den 
Vereinigten Staaten. Jahrbuch der deutsch-amerikanischen historischen 
Gesellschaft von Illinois, vol. XII, p. 327 ff. 
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other native writer, feit the American need for the refining and 
cultivating influences that were so powerful in the Old World. 
A fortimate circumstance afforded him, very early in his 
career, the opportunity for study abroad, an opportunity which 
lasted for three years, and which was repeated later in his life. 
His Hyperion shows most decidedly of all his works, how deei>- 
ly he was imbued with the German spirit. And with all his 
European culture and the expression he gave to it, he remained 
one of the most populär poets of America, certainly a powerful 
argument for the value of a universal culture in the develop- 
ment of a national culture. 

Absolute self-knowledge, as Goethe remarks, is impossible 
for the individual as well as for a nation. It is here that the 
Observation of the f riendly critic becomes of the greatest value. 
While American scholars give us a fairly just view of condi- 
tions at that time, the detailed observations and criticisms of 
German students of American life, mentioned above, 
throw a light upon these conditions which is all the more 
interesting because it emanates from men representing the 
cultural ideals which were to become so powerful in America. 

One of the criticisms which Americans frequently made 
upon themselves was that their cultural development as a na- 
tion was haltingly slow. Foreign students of American history 
attribute this belated social ripening to various causes. One 
on which all seem to be more or less agreed is the exaggerated 
emphasis placed upon business and its attendant profits. Koer- 
ner says that even a greater hindrance than the lack of racial 
unity or the def ects in educational methods is the Subordination 
of science to business. The former is pursued only in so f ar as 
it is an adjunct and servant to the latter. That merchants had 
no need for a liberal culture seemed to be a national axiom. 
Another explanation suggested by Koemer as partially respons- 
ible for this lack of cultural development was that America's 
early settlers in New England and elsewhere did not bring a 
literature or history with them, for they belonged for the most 
part to an oppressed people and, with the exception of a f ew 
leamed clergymen, to a class possessed of Httle general educa- 
tion. They lef t their fatherland at a time when higher educa- 
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tion was quite generally the prerogative of the rieh and power- 
ful. Those, moreover, who did possess education and culture 
before Coming to America, F. J. Grund ^* feit did not diflPer 
enough from their brothers in Europe to establish at once a 
new national character. The almost daily inilux of immigrants 
and the hardships of pioneer life made the basis of liberal 
development, in early times transient and unstable, whereas 
the highest ideal of culture presupposes the production of 
such permanent values in literature, science, music, philosophy, 
and theology, as will be of benefit to the whole of civilized 
humanity. 

At the root of th-e growth of such a culture lies education. 
The Americans were never lacking in the scholastic 
idca. One of the main motives back of Jefferson's action in 
establishing the University of Virginia was the hope of de- 
veloping a national character by means of a cosmopolitan 
scheme of education." As a foundation underlying all 

"Franz Joseph Grund (1798—1863) came to America in 1825 or 
1826. In 1833 he wrote a book entitled Algehraic Problems, from whose 
imblication dates the introduction of algebra into the American High 
Sdiools. In addition to this book he also wrote a Piain and Solid 
Geometry, an Elements of Astronomy, a Natural Philosophy, and an 
Advanced Mathematics. After a ten years' residence in Boston pre- 
ceded by a two years' residence in New York and Philadelphia, he wrote 
bis The Americans in their Moral, Social, and Political Relations. 
In speaking of this book the American Quarterly Review for December 
1837 said: "It does not seem to have been the intention of Mr. 
Gmnd to produce merely an amusing book, in which the piquant foibles 
and hamorous peculiarities of sodety are marked and noted, nor does 
he appear in any way content with a superficial glance at things around 

him he writes with the serious purpose of disabusing the English 

public and of conveying true information of the country and people of 
the United States. The work contains abundance of information which, 
even to an American, would be eminently useful." For a period of over 
thirty years beginning about 1830, he was actively engaged in joumalism. 
Döring Buchanan's administration he was consul at Havre. He is 
sometimes called the Schurz of the first half of the nineteenth Century. 
Cf. Rattermann, vol. x, p. 70 ff. 

*• The idea of establishing a "federal university" for the purpose of 
"preparing the people of the United States for our new form of Govern- 
ment by an education adapted to the new and peculiar Situation of our 
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subjects the scientific and critical point of view was to be in- 
troduced, the lack of which, as will be noticed later, seemed to 
German students cme of the weaknesses in American education. 
His plans were like the preliminary drawings of a great artist. 
Even in their undeveloped State they indicated a remarkable ap- 
preciation of the university idea which had given westem Euro- 
pean education such superiority over all other of the world's 
Systems. JefFerson's ideal was so thoroughly European that he 
cven harbored for a time the idea of transplanting the entire 
teaching corps from the College of Geneva to America; for 
this faculty, which had become dissatisfied with its political 
environment, had written to him saying that they were willing 
to come to Virginia in a body if suitable arrangements could 
be made. This proposal (1794) was really the historical origin 
of his project for a great university, to be equipped with the 
best scientific talent that Europe could aflFord, which, strangdy 
enough, Jefferson thought was at that time centered in 
Geneva.^* He appealed to Washington, but the latter, who 
wished to carry out his own ideas of a federal university, op- 
posed the plan. Jefferson laid the proposition also before the 

country" seems to go back to Dr. Benjamin Rush, the eminent 
scientist and surgeon-general in the Revolutionary army, who had 
studied at several European universities and who was a great 
admirer of German civilization. As early as 1788 he publbhed 
in the American Museum an artide entitled "A plan of federal 
universit/' in which he says: "Let one of the first acts of the new 
Congress be, to establish within the district to be allotted for them, 
a federal university, into which the youth of the United States shall 
be received in the Colleges of their respective states. In this university 
let those branches of literature only be taught, which are calculated 
to prepare our youth for civil and public life. These branches should 
be taught by means of lectures." 

Among the subjects to be taught at this university he mentions 
espedally the German and French languages. He says: *The niany 
excellent books which are written in both these languages, upon all 
subjects, more especially upon those which relate to the advancement 
of national improvement of all kinds, will render a knowledge of them 
an essential part of the education of a legislator of the United States." 

1* Cf. "Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia" U. S, Bu- 
reau of Education, Circular of Information No, 2, 1888, p. 45. 
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State l^slature but the practical Virginians thought the plan 
too expensive. However, the advanced ideas of the third Presi- 
dent, although not f ulfilled in this matter, had a quickening in- 
fluence on Ticknor, a dose personal friend, and througli him 
upon the whole method of instruction at Harvard. Ticknor 
received a call to Virginia in 1820, but continued at Harvard 
until 1835, when his resignation was forced by stubbom Op- 
position to just such reforms as would have reorganized the 
northem College in accordance with the principles of university 
education laid down by Jef ferson.*' 

Perhaps the chief point of weakness in American education 
at that time was the general disr^;ard f or scholarship by a dem- 
ocracy whose highest ideal seemed the accumulation of wealth. 
Dr. Brauns, a highly cultured German theolog^an who lived 
in America f or years, says that very f ew if any of the American 
academies and universities were liberal enough to allow their 
Professors to tum to the service of scientific research their 
talent, inclination, and independent thought** Moreover, the 
recompense given them was scarcely greater than that allowed 
a day-laborer. 

Grund quotes and emphasizes the following statement*^ 
from an "Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of 
the State of New York, 1835" : "The main cause which re- 
tard« the advancement of our educational System is the meager 

wage of the teachers As long as the salary of a teach- 

er is no higher than that of the manual laborer we cannot ex- 
pect to attract scholars of talent and ability to our schools. 

^'The main points of Jefferson's plan for a university were: 1. 
There shoald be no prescribed curriculum laid down for all stndents. 
Z Specialization should be introduced 3. The elective 83r8tem should 
be used. 4. Disdpline should be reduced to a minimum. The refonns 
proposed hy Ticknor were: 1. Stndents should be admitted even if 
they were not candidates for a degree. 2. The instruction shonid be 
divided into departments with a head of each department. 3. The 
elective System should be introduced. (Cf. U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Circular of Information No. 2). 

^* Brauns, Ideen über die Ausivanderung nach Amerika, 1827, p. 686. 

*^ Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 121. 
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Low salaries have fiUed our schocds with incwnpetent teachers 
whose methods have lowered the level of all knowledge to their 
own teaching." To the same effect Brauns quotes Bristed, a 
British Scholar who came to America to study American re- 
sources and later became a Citizen of the United States: 
"Wealth, that is truly the great social virtue even as poverty is 
an unpardonable sia In no land of the earth must the poor 
Scholar bow before the gates of wealth in more slavish hu- 
mility than in our free and independent Republic."^* Com- 
menting on this, Brauns says, "Let not the scholar forget that 
farmers, manufacturers, and merchants are really the three 
main and privileged classes of American society."" In ad- 
dition to pointing out that low salaries necessarily entailed a 
dearth of teachers Bristed, as well as our German critics, re- 
minds us that those scholarly professors whom we do have in 
our schools have a limit placed on their time and energy by 
their great bürden of purely routine duties.**^ One of Tick- 
nor's great reforms was a division of the faculty into depart- 
ments, with departmental heads, and sufficient assistants to 
make research and original production possible. This was one 
of his proposals that was most stubbomly resisted. In de- 
fending it JeflFerson said, "Professorships must be subdivided 
f rom time to time as our means increase, until each professor 
shall have no more under his care than he can attend to with 
advantage to his pupils and ease to himself ." *^ 

Almost all foreign students of American education were 
agreed on the excellence of American elementary training. 
Brauns was especially impressed with the almost universal 
extension of the rudiments of education. ** The middle schools, 
however, as Koemer remarked, were rather for the purpose of 

^^Braitns, Ideen, p. 697. Also Bristed, Die Hilfsquellen der Ver- 
einigten Staaten Amerikas, Weimar 1819, p. 686. 

1» Brauns, Ideen, p. 697. 

«> Bristed, Hilfsquellen, p. 428. 

*it7. S, Bureau of Education, Circular of Information No, b, 
p. 64. 

22 Brauns, Ideen, p. 433. 
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private gain than of populär instruction.^ Patents, generally, 
were not yet impressed with the necessity of educating their 
children beyond the elementary grades. But, as Dr. De Wette, 
the brother of Professor Karl Beck of Harvard, said, after his 
Visit to America in 1826, the American youths were wonder- 
fuUy persevering and diligent. One of the chief expressions 
of this diligence was the zeal with which they took up the study 
of the German language and literature, very little opportimity 
f or the pursuit of which was offered at the American universi- 
ties. Even private tutors were not plentif ul ; and many students, 
theref ore, took up the study by themselves with no other help 
than a dictionary and a few pieces of German literature, of 
which Goethe's and Schiller's works were perhaps the most 
populär. Imagine the American youth of today obtaining the 
rudiments of German through a translation of Wallenstein! 
Later this method was no longer necessary, for many of the 
Professors at Andover, Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, and else- 
where went to Germany and mastered the German language 
for purposes of instruction at home. It should be noted here 
that this zeal for acquiring German was prompted not by a 
mere hope of understanding its forms, but by an eamest de- 
sire to gain entrance to the treasures of German thought. 

Another significant point to come under the notice of the 
German observers of American culture was what they con- 
sidered a deplorable rarity of interest in science. While Grund 
did not deny the existence of a spirit of scientific inquiry, as 
Koemer came so near doing, he did say that it had few mani- 
festations beyond the Information contained in elementary 
texts.** The one science in which the Americans had made 
slightly more progress was mathematics, and he, probably 
better than any other foreign writer, could judge this be- 
cause he had written several university texts in mathe- 
matics and other sciences. The Germans placed especial 
emphasis on science and scientific research, for to them science 
was eteraal even as truth was etemal. "Monarchs may pro- 

*• Koemer, Beleuchtung, p. 46. 
»* Cf. Grund, Die Amerikaner, 1837, p. 105. 
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tcct the arts, republics must honor the sciences",*' said Grund. 
The search for truth would alone establish, in their estimation, 
an enduring national prosperity. It cannot be denied that the 
Stern, narrow views of the early American settlers in religion 
and politics retarded all progress in art and science, and this 
despite the great number of universities, Colleges, and semi- 
naries.** Brauns quotes Walsh,*^ an American scholar, as 
sajring, "A liberal education under which a systematic grasp 
of science and classical literature is understood, is almost en- 
tirely lacking in America."" Aside from a few minor dis- 
coveries and inventions in physics and nautical technique, 
purely practical in nature, America had made no advance in 
the field of science.^* This, at least, was the view of the more 
radical Koemer, who continued to say, "Indeed, I am not the 
first to be impressed by the lack of genuine scientific education, 
and the manifold pleasures which are brought about by the 
closer intercourse of highly cultured and educated men."** 

If, as Grund says, imagination is the soul of artistic pro- 
duction, we have an explanation for the decided deficiency in 
America ; for we do not need Koemer, nor Grund, nor Julius** 
to teil US of the n^lect of the imagination in the American 
people. Even Cooper, as Koemer truly says, one of the best 
early American writers,and beside Longfellow,perhaps the most 
representative figure in American literature, excels only in 
description, and not in such work as requires an active and fer- 

*» Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 80. 

*• Koemer, Beleuchtung, p. 51. 

*^ Walsh was the original editor of the American Register in 1817— 
18. In 1827 he revived the North American Review, and continued as 
its editor until 1837. 

*» Brauns, Ideen, p. 685. 

»•Koemer, Beleuchtung, p. 47 

•^ Ibidem, p. 47. 

*^ N. H. Julius (1783—1862) a physician and Student of sociology 
espedally criminology. He made one of the first and most extensive 
Statistical studies in cnminology in America. 
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tile Creative power.** This lack of imagination, Julius feels,** 
accounts f or the almost cruel way in which the Americans have 
discarded the oid musical and resonant Indian names of towns, 
rivers, and mountains, and substituted in their place the harsher 
sounding Roman, Grecian, German, English, and even Egyp- 
tian names. Besides a recognized lack of imagination 
Bratms discovers other causes which have retarded the de- 
velc^ment of art and literature. These he considers under four 
heads ; f irst, the comparative ease with which wealth and prom- 
inence are attained through other Channels than literature or 
art; second, the hardships of early settlement; third, our own 
Revolution ; and f ourth, the French Revolution, which inclined 
the Americans more toward a zeal for gain, military glory, 
and political fame, than to the less strenuous pleasures and 
benefits of literature and art. In addition to these causes, De 
Wette, with others, attributes the retardation of a nationally 
independent literature for America to the constant intercourse 
with Europe; or, as Grund puts it, to the fact that a gigantic 
conglomeration, such as America is, cannot produce a national 
literature.** Again, Brauns adds as a further cause a lack of 
concentration, due, he believes, to an overbalancing tendency 
toward newspapers, magazines, and political pamphlets.*** As 
a people the Americans read more than any other nation in the 
World ; indeed Grund goes so f ar as to say that the Americans 
read more books and magazines each year than the English, 
French, and Germans together.** John Bristed, after a careful 
study of American culture, remarks also on the shallowness 
of American writings which seemed, for the most part, confined 
to newspaper articles and political pamphlets.*^ 

Concentration presupposes a calm philosophical point of 
view. The lack of this was more noticeable, probably, in 
America's historical productions than elsewhere in the field of 

•* Cooper was more highly esteemed in Germany than in America. 

«* Julius, Nordamerikas sittliche Zustände, 1834 — 36, p. 420. 

«* Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 98. 

»» Cl Brauns, Ideen, p. 681 ff. 

»•Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 104. 

»T Bristed Die Hilfsquellen, p. 685. 
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her literature. Led astray by hyper-enthusiastic patriotism, 
Americans incHned too much toward biographies. Even Jared 
Sparks and George Bancroft, two historians who deserve great 
praise, were unable to take a dispassionate view of America's 
historical development, — the only view, indeed, which is able 
to unite the Hf e of the states with the course of human develop- 
ment. Up to 1837, in Grund's estimation, Marshal's Biography 
of George Washington was the best history of the United 
States." 

So f ar it would seem that this lack of Imagination affected 
only the literary productions. Koemer's rather bold remark, 
however, that in the field of art the Americans were half bar- 
barians," reveals the f act that the lack of imagination extended 
beyond the realm of literature. As yet whatever America pos- 
sessed of art was not original but of foreign adoption. There 
were, of course, individual artists but there was no artistic 
atmosphere, no coUective "art-life." *^ Even the foremost of 

»« Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 106 See also Pancoast, p 253. 

»• Koemer, Beleuchtung, p. 52. 

*<>The foliowing passage from Henry James' "A small Boy and 
others^' shows how he feit this lack of artistic atmosphere in America 
during his boyhood. Speaking of bis hunger for art he says (p. 
264 ff) : "Wasn't the very bareness of the field itself moreover a 

challenge, in a degree, to design? Afterwards, on other ground 

and in richer air [in Europe] the challenge was in the fulness and 
not in the bareness of aspects, with their natural result of hunger ap- 
peased; exhibitions, illustrations abounded in Paris and London — ^the 
reflectcd image hung everywbere about; so that if there we daubed a- 
fresh and with more confidence it was not because no one but because 

evcry one did In Europe we knew there was Art; just as there 

were soldiers and lodgings and concierges and little boys in the 
Street etc." 

"The Düsseldorf school conunanded the market, and I think of its 

exhibitions as firmly scated, going on from year to year No 

Impression here, however, was half so momentous as that of the epoch- 
making masterpiece of Mr. Leutze, which showed us Washington 
Crossing the Delaware." 

Emanuel Leutze, the German-American painter, was bom at 
Gmünd, Württemberg. He came to America in his early youth but re- 
tumed to Germany in 1841 to study at Düsseldorf under K. F. Lessing. 
In 1859 he was callcd back to America by the federal govemmcnt in 
Order to decorate the Capitol at Washington. 
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early American painters such as Benj. West and J. S. Copley 
were more English than American in character. It is a signifi- 
cant f act that West's famous picture *Death of General Wolfe' 
was painted in England. However, Grund believed that the 
Americans possessed sufficient talent both in drawing and 
painting to make a truly national art a future possibility.** 
That the Americans did not possess any real love or passion 
for true art, a f act which Koemer deplored, was due, no doubt, 
in large measure to the lack of the numerous galleries and col- 
lections of art treasures with which Europe was blessed. 
But despite this lack we must agree, I believe, with 
Koemer, when he says that if gloomy religious views re- 
tarded science they worked even more n^ratively against the 
development of art.** Music and painting were completely in 
the Service of the church. If some art lover succeeded in trans- 
porting a work of art across the Atlantic, it received such a 
poor reception that the hope of arousing an interest which 
would create a demand for such work was shattered. 

Closely allied with drawing and painting were music and the 
theater. The taste for music was slightly more developed than 
for tragedy and comedy, Grund teils us, but as yet there was 
no American talent. Indeed, Julius goes so far as to say that 
the Americans at that time were virtually lacking in the musical 
sense and in musical voices. Of this latter deficiency he says, 
"In the whole of America, during a visit of a year and a half, 
I heard a single beautiful native female voice, and among the 
men none at all."** The lack of a musical sense, he thinks, 
may be due to the f act that America was a composite nation 
and not a racial unit. He noticed the same lack in England, 
also a composite people in contrast to Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, strictly racial unities. The lack of musical voices, no 
doubt, could be attributed to frontier-life as well as to the 
climate and its almost inconceivably rapid changes. One de- 
cided hindrance to the development of the theater, as well as 

** Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 74. 
** Koemer, Beleuchtung, p. 51. 
** Julius, Nordamerikas sittliche Zustände, p. 419. 
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its hand-maiden music, was the stifling bonds of narrow 
orthodoxy which placed the enjo3mient of the stage outside 
the pale of respectability. Many churches absolutely forbade 
attendance at dramatic Performances of any description. Even 
at the present time we have not broken away entirely f rom the 
effects of this prejudice. 

This, then, was the atmosphere into which Mrs. Robinson 
came in 1830, an atmosphere prägnant with possibilities and 
at the same time teeming with an intense desire to produce and 
establish a national culture. German influence, as we have 
noticed, was having a major share in the process of develop- 
ment. In the foUowing chapters I shall attempt to trace the 
path of this influence as represented in Mrs. Robinson. I shall 
take up her works chronologically, in so far as that is con- 
sistent with their grouping in subject matter. At the same time 
I shall lay especial emphasis on the various individual produc- 
tions most directly connected with contemporary American 
events or development. What Gustav Koemer says of the 
German element in America in general fits also Mrs Robinson 
and thus f orms a most appropriate close for this introductory 
chapter: "Eine deutsche Nation in der amerikanischen 
kann sie nicht sein, aber den reichen Inhalt ihres Gemütslebens, 
die Schätze ihrer Gedankenwelt kann sie im Kampfe für die 
politischen und allgemeinen menschlichen Interessen in die 
Wagschale werfen, und ihr Einfluss wird um so tiefer gehen, 
ein um so grösseres Feld der Beteiligung sich schaffen, je 
weniger tendenziös sie auftritt, je mehr sie aber zugleich an 
dem fest hält, was Deutschland der Welt Schönes und Grosses 
gegeben hat." ** 

Chapter I. 

Biagraphy. 

The names of Franz Lieber, Karl Folien, ICarl Beck, Franz 
Joseph Grund, Gustav Koerner, all men of commanding ability, 
have long since become a part of the history of their adopted 
country. Many more men whose life and works H. A. Ratter- 

** Koerner, Das deutsche Element, p. 9. 
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mann has treated in his recent work Biographicon und Dichter- 
Album, will also eventually find a permanent place in the cul- 
tural if not the political history of America. To this list of 
German-Americans who have given to Americans not only an 
Interpretation of the culture of their fatherland, but also the 
Service of their talent and their personality should be added 
also the name of Mrs. Robinson. 

It is indeed stränge that this has not been recognized ; f or 
her field of labor was broad, her intellect keen, her attitiide 
toward life truly sympathetic. From the commencement of her 
active career in 1830, to the year 1863, when she retumed to 
Germany, she identified her energies and interests with those 
of the coimtry of her husband, modestly taking a part in the 
cultural evolution of the young republic through a number of 
remarkable literary productions. At no time do we find her in 
the front ranks of radical reformers and reorganizers, but tact- 
fuUy and unassumingly, rather, exerting that subtle influence 
for which women are best suited. Her method of making her 
Personality feit was a particularly happy one, for at the time in 
which she Hved — one of the most important in American His- 
tory — current opinion in regard to conditions both political and 
social was in a comparatively plastic State, but none the less 
important. With politics she had nothing to do; for while most 
of her German contemporaries, coming directly from the ex- 
dtement of political affairs in the fatherland, entered similar 
fields in America, she remained entirely outside of this field of 
activity. This is in part explained by the fact that she came 
from the quietness of the Goethe circle, which in a measure 
determined the character of her work in the land of her adop- 
tion. Goethe, it may be said, held aloof from the turmoil and 
intensity of the life about him, quietly spreading his influence 
through the brilliant men and women who were attracted to 
his intellectual court. This was especially true in his later 
life, during which time Mrs. Robinson became personally ac- 
quainted with him. 

Grillparzer, who at that time visited Goethe, draws a 
very charming picture of her in his Selbstbiographie: "To- 
ward evening," he writes, "I went to Goethe. I found quite 
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a large Company gathered in the drawing room, awaiting the 
Herr Geheimrat. When I f ound among them a certain Hof- 
rat Jakob or Jakobs with his daughter, young as she was 
beautiful, and beautiful as she was talented, the same who 
later entered upon a literary career imder the name of Talvj, 
I lost my timidity, and in my conversation with this nwst 
amiable young woman, I ahnost f orgot that I was at the home 
of Goethe."** The description of Heloise, drawn by Mrs. 
Robinson in her novel of the same name, presents a very good 
picture of herseif and of the position she deemed suitable and 
becoming to women: "Now only did Heloise leam to know 
the charm of intellectual, inciting conversation, the invaluable 
advantage to be derived f rom hearing the interchange of ideas 
of superior minds. Heloise, eager for information and sus- 
ceptible of improvement as she was, feit deeply grateful to- 
ward Isabella for this distinction. The conversation tumed on 
subjects taken from divers departments, bdles-lettres, philos- 
ophy, history, political economy, but above all the great ques- 
tions of the day. On all these Heloise heard persons of mind 
give and defend their views. She herseif, as was suitable to 
her youth was for the most part a listener."** Mrs. Robinson 
might have said, "to her youth and her sex" ; for she feit very 
strongly the propriety of the tacit attitude of woman on many 
questions ordinarily considered as a part of a man's world.*^ 

But, as we have said, her influence was none the less real for 
being quiet and unobtrusive. Despite the unpretentious nature 
of her work, no one, with the exception of Karl Folien, Franz 
Lieber and J. B. Stallo has so significantly brought out the two 
Chief Clements of the American nation, the English and the 
German. By her study of the folklore of the various nations 
and especially the Teutonic nations, she carried the American 
people into the inner life of the Germans, especially into 
"Das Gemütvolle". In her history of New England, written, 
according to her own introductory remarks, primarily for Ger- 

** Grillparzer, S'dmmtliche Werke, vol. xv, p. 145 — 4. Auflage. 
♦•Talvj, Heloise chap. ix. , 

♦^The Germans more that any other nation perhaps feit that 
woman's sphere was in the home. 
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man readers, she introduced the Germans to the forces which 
lay at the foundation of the establishment of a free-thinking, 
free-acting nation, showing how internal forces of minor im- 
portance in themselves may accomplish all things when united 
and aimed at one goal. 

Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob was bom January 26, 
1797, the youngest daughter of the poHtical scientist and 
philosopher, Heinrich von Jakob. At the time of her birth, 
her f atiier was professor of philosophy at the University of 
HaBe. When Therese was nine years old Napoleon's devasta- 
tions shook Germany like some great earthquake, and dis- 
organized society. After the battle of Jena her f ather, in order 
to avoid army-service at a moment when his f atherland was 
under French dominion, accepted a call to a professorship in 
the University located at Charkow a small town in the southem 
part of Russia. The great period of European political unrest 
that drove her parent to this voluntary exile from Germany 
wrought an unusual and irresistible influence upon the daugh- 
ter; an influence, doubtless, which made her love her native 
land far more intensely than would have been the case, had she 
grown to womanhood surrounded by naught but its tranquil 
culture. In 1840 she wrote a short autobiographical sketch for 
the Brockhausische Conversations-Lexicon, in which these 
words illustrate the awakening in her of "das deutsche Geführt 
together with what she considered its causes: "The stränge, 
half-Asiatic, half-European circumstances about me exercised 
a decided influence upon me. They and the yoke of oppression 
under which Germany was then bending and laboring awoke 
in me, very early, a vivid and substantial recognition of my 
better seif. As early as my eleventh year, I often wept for 
anger and grief over Germany's misfortune. Grief, indeed, 
was my first muse."** Nothing, it seemed in after years, 
had ever so thoroughly aroused her as the occasion when she 
heard, for the first time, the Russians discussing the terrible 
distress of the Germans. She heard nothing but scom and 
mockery for Germany's misfortune, in fact for everything 
that was German. Her thoroughly aroused emotions found 

*«Talvj, Gesammelte Novellen, p. viii. 
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expression in poetry which in tone and meter resembled that 
of Schiller. Even as a child, she realized how much richer 
the German life was than the Slavic. She feit that a nation 
with such a past as Germany's would glow again in the rays 
of clear sunrise. 

During her stay of three years in Charkow her education, 
so far as direct instruction was concemed, advanced slowly. 
In the university library, however, she found, among other 
books, Eschenburg's Beispielsammlung and the Supplement to 
Sulzer's Theorie der schönen Künste, She copied both of these 
bocrfcs, ponderous in material and dimensions as they are, in 
their entirety ; a labor of stupendous proportions f or an adult 
to say nothing of a twelve-year-old girl. But she was being 
mentally starved and no task seemed too great that would 
provide food to satisfy her intellectual cravings. 

At the age of thirteen she accompanied her father to St. 
Petersburg, whither he had been called to aid in the revision of 
the Code of Criminal Laws. Here even the slight amoujit of 
instruction she had been receiving was cut off. In a measure, 
however, her more f requent intercourse with people and events 
made up for this loss; but the ardent longing never ceased. 
She teils us, "The inner desire remained, however, eamest and 
füll of yeaming after something which the life about me did 
not offer.'*** Her interest in and for Germany grew apace. She 
read zealously every possible scrap of information about it, 
devouring in particular all the German books she could get 
hold of , books which f rom time to time found their way into 
Russia through retuming officers. In order to give assistance 
to the miserable German prisoners brought to Russia she sold 
her jewelry. Removed thus from the fatherland, it was only 
natural that she should form an exalted image of Germany 
which differed very radically from the reality. In later years, 
she held for a time firmly, almost stubbomly to her ideal ; but 
at last, for her penetrating mind could not long be blinded to 
real conditions, she grew ashamed, laughed, and cast from her 
the romantic picture she had formed by much reading of 
Fouque and HoflFmann. She so realized and appreciated, never- 

*• Talvj, Gesammelte Novellen, p. x. 
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theless, the depth, the richness, and the Spiritual intensity of the 
German character. that even the final shattering of her ideal 
nevcr brought with it a reaction of discouragement or despair. 
While in St. Petersburg she became extremely lonesome, and as 
a consequence unusually serious. This seriousness never left 
her, though at no time did it make her an uncomf ortable or un- 
welcome member of any social gathering. It was the serious- 
ness of a rieh inner life whose expression was hemmed in and 
limited by externa! circiunstances. None of the poems which 
she wrote at this time were published during her lifetime; 
in fact it is quite probable that she destroyed most of them, 
for inasmuch as they expressed her deepest and holiest emo- 
tions, to publish them would have been a profanation of her 
inmost soul. Several, however, were preserved. Among them 
the poem "Sehnsucht," written in 1813 and'brought out after 
her death, expresses her longing to return to Germany. One 
verse reads as f oUows : 

Ach, wird nie dies heisse Sehnen, 
Nie der inn'ge Wunsch gestillt? 
Was mein hoffend Herz erfüllt, 
War es nur ein eitel Wähnen? 

In St. Petersburg she had greater opportunity to satisfy 
her craving to read. This, together with bits of conversation 
which she gathered f rom the crowds that thronged the streets, 
aroused in her a deep and abiding interest in populär poetry. 
She became so interested in Russian populär poetry that she 
would steal away to the horse-markets, and concealing herseif 
near the crowds, would listen to their songs. In order to be 
able to understand them and appreciate them she began study- 
ing Russian, a pursuit which very shortly led to a study of 
Slavic history and the Slavic language, in order that she might 
be able to translate the poetry of the race. Upon her retum to 
Germany her interest in languages expanded and she entered 
into a serious attempt to gain a mastery of the classical 
languages, Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and English. Later 
she studied French and Spanish. 

In 1816 she returned to Germany, and her dearest 
wish was thereby fulfilled. Her reintroduction to the 
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the real Germany, as we have said before, shattered her ideal 
but did not shake her love or f aith. In this glow of happiness 
in her new environment, the first eight or ten years were the 
most prosperous of her life. She continued to write poetry 
and Short stories. A peculiar iinwillingness to publish her 
works asserted itself in rather an interesting way, for which 
her excessive modesty alone can account. Those of her first 
poems which she could be persuaded to share with the public 
came out under the name of Reseda. In 1821, for the sake 
a little "pin-money", and, if we may credit her own words, 
quite against her own inclination, she translated two of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels, Old Mortality and Black Dwarf. These 
were signed Ernst Berthold. In 1822, in the Literarisches Kon- 
versationsblatt appeared three articles of a critical nature, 
signed "Briefe eines Frauenzimmers". Finally, in 1825 she 
coined for herseif a name which remained her nom-de-plume 
for the rest of her life. Using the initial letters of her füll 
name, Therese Albertine Louise von Jakob, she coined the 
rather odd but attractive name Talvj, in which the j has its 
original function as an i. This name she first signed to a little 
book of three short stories, which she called Psyche, Bin 
Taschenbuch für das Jahr 1825, As late as 1840 she wrote to 
a relative, "I will not deny that I have a strong aversion 
to any publication whatsoever of my own productions. The 
fact, that I had never written under my own name, justified 
me, I feit, in separating all that pertained to Therese Robin- 
son, formerly Therese von Jakob, entirely from Talvj. I see, 
however, that sooner or later the two names will be identified 
without my being able to prevent it, and so I prefer to let my- 
seif be known rather than be the subject of gossip in those 
'Woman's Clubs'.'^® For a long time Talvj was thought to be 
a man. Especially after her interest in the American Indian 
became known, Mr. Talvj became a name of great concem in 
English literature and men f airly broke their heads to discover 
the owner of it. 

In 1823, while Talvj was immersed in grief over the loss 
of a dearly beloved sister, the first sorrow in her life, her 

^Locher, Beiträge für Geschichte und Völkerkunde, 
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eye fortuitously feil upon a copy of Jakob Grimm's criticism of 
Servian folk song. It caught her attention and suggested a 
means to her by which she might lessen the sting of her sor- 
row. Hard work was ever a means to her of f orgetting sorrow 
and distress. In speaking to Jakob Grimm of leaving Germany 
to take up her new home in America she said, "This sacrifice, 
too, belongs to the least which I am making, inasmuch as the 
literary activity into which I have thrown myself , in so f ar as 
it was productive, never meant anything more to me than a 
meager solace f or bitter loss." ^^ Her cousin said of her also, 
"My poor cousin finds her consolation for many distressing 
circumstances in such literary activity." *' By the aid of the 
young Servian Wuk Stephan Karadschitsch and her own untir- 
ing effort and mental alertness she soon made good her decision 
to study Servian by achieving a soimd working mastery of its 
forms. Into the very atmosphere of these stränge national 
songs which seemed to possess a Grecian charm for her, she 
"lived, thought, and steeped herseif." ^^ Her work in this con- 
nection will be more amply touched upon hereafter ; suffice it to 
say here, the work she accomplished with these songs won for 
her the life long f riendship of Goethe, as well as that of Jakob 
Grimm and many other prominent literary men. 

In the Summer of 1826 Professor Edward Robinson came 
to Halle to study the language and literature of the Orient 
under Gesenius, through whom Halle's theological school had 
become the most f amous in Germany, Roediger, an exceptional 
Student in oriental languages first at Halle and later at Berlin, 
Tholuk the pietist, and others. His acquaintance in the home of 
Professor von Jakob led to f riendship and ultimate marriage 
with Fräulein Therese, in August of 1828. A few words other 
than what has been said in the Introduction about Robin- 
son will show not merely the significance of Talvj's relations 
with him but also the significance of German influence on 
America's great scholars. He was born in Southington, Con- 

B* Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi p. 357. 
^^ Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi, p. 357. 
»» Franz von Löher, Beilage sur Allgemeinen Zeitung, den 9. und 
10 Juni, 1870. 
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two years they remained in Halle, f or they spent an autumn in 
Switzerland, a winter in Paris, and a summer in Italy. In other 
ways, too, they were eventf ul. During the seven years preceding 
her Coming to America she had lost a brother, a sister, and both 
parents. She feit her loss deeply when she said, "For seven 
years shock af ter shock has come to me, and even if I now pos- 
sess new conditions of tenderest love, it seems, nevertheless, 
as if all of my memories lie buried." ^"^ 

Her first home in America was in Andover, where Edward 
Robinson now occupied the chair of Biblical Literature at the 
Andover Seminary. She did not quickly ad just herseif to her 
new surroundings for political and religious interests held 
sway in all companies; and she withdrew for a time to her 
own family circle and lived for it alone. Gradually, however, 
she began to find leisure again for literary investigation and 
soon, by her interest in America, in its industry, its history, 
its natives, its language, and its literature, she formed a link, 
as it were, between German and American culture. She 
brought from her native land the idea of universality, and 
in all the articles and reviews written during her life here, it 
was one which she emphasized prominently. She worked 
as few other writers have done for the adjustment of the two 
languages, German and English. Jakob Grimm foresaw her 
power to do this for in a letter written to her just before she 
sailed, he spoke of the valuable benefits to be derived from a 
more intimate relation to the English literature in which she 
would soon find herseif. Unnoticed but with effect she labored 
always to inculcate respect for the German name in the new 
World; wherever she could she urged young Americans to 
study at the German universities ; and she used her influence 
always to find for German fug^tives, invariably men of edu- 
cation, positions as teachers.*** With an interest and mental 
energy peculiar to her, she b^^n very shortly after her ar- 
rival in America, a study of the Indian, transferring, as it were, 
her scientific investigation and study to the red race from the 

»^ Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi, p. 359. 
»•Franz von Löhcr, Beilage 2. A, Zeitung, 
•«Idea from Loher. 
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Servian. She saw in the life and customs of all original peoples 
the seed of present growth and the plant of future develop- 
ment. She perceived behind the painted and savage exterior, 
the real man. She realized, as many of us do not, that in arder 
to penetrate to the real motives and ambitions of a people, we 
must seek them in its language, f or language is the outgrowth 
and development of the life of a people, and not a mere arti- 
ficial cotnmodity made to the order of its convenience or 
necessities. 

In 1831 Edward Robinson established the Biblical Reposu 
tory, to which during the first four years he was the chief 
contributor. Mrs. Robinson's first resumption of literary work 
took the form of contributions to this magazine. In speaking 
of her papers in the Reposiiory, which were coUected and 
translated by C. von Olberg in 1837, Jakob Grimm said, "It 
is a work which bears the stamp of strong fundamental know- 
ledge." 

In 1833 they moved to Boston, where she helped her hus- 
band with the publication of a Lexicon of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Here she became acquainted with Karl Folien and his 
talented wife, to whom she has testified her gratitude for the 
inspiration of a renewed interest in philological studies. Her 
extensive linguistic ability made her peculiarly fitted to carry 
out a piece of work Folien had previously considered — ^the in- 
troduction of German populär poetry into America ; and at his 
request she proceeded with the task, one as yet scarcely initiated, 
although Folien had already succeeded in getting Longfellow, 
John Quincy Adams, Bancroft, Prescott, Channing, Parker, 
and others interested in German philosophy and literature. 
Mrs. Robinson came as his great co-worker in extending 
this interest. From time to time her articles on "Populär Songs 
of the Teutonic Races" appeared in the North American Re- 
view, and in 1840 they were put into book form under the 
title of Charakteristik der Volkslieder, 

In 1837, following her husband's appointment to the Union 
Theolc^cal Seminary in New York, she left her circle of 
f riends at Boston. Immediately after entering upon this work 
at the new institution Robinson went on a tour of investigation 
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to Europe, Palestine, and Egypt, accompanied by bis wife, 
who, however, remained in Hamburg, Leipzig, and Dres- 
den. During ber stay in Germany she publisbed more works 
dealing with populär songs. With tbe knowledge, spirit, and 
keenness of a German professor, and tbe Intuition and sym- 
patby of a woman, sbe seemed to possess a peculiar aptitude 
for sucb studies as tbis. In tbe naivete of primitive songs, 
sbe traced tbe life-springs of a naticm. Tbere is no ques- 
tion but tbat ber already broad interest in mankind was 
broadened and enlarged tbrougb tbese studies, wbicb in tbeir 
scope toucbed upon tbe songs of France, Russia, Slavonia, 
Spain, Germany, Scandinavia, England, Scotland, and Ameri- 
ca. Tbrougb ber critical essay on Ossian not Genuine in 1840, 
sbe brougbt to a close, at least for many years to come, tbe 
dispute over tbe genuineness of Macpherson's Ossian, wbicb 
Samuel Jobnson bad done so mucb to intensify. Her essay 
called fortb a storm of contradiction, wbicb, bowever, was 
totally incapable of destroying its effectiveness. 

Upon ber busband's retum from Palestine in 1840, Mrs. 
Robinson retumed to America. Her bome in New York be- 
came tbe rendevouz for educated people, wbere some of 
America's most f amous literary men and women met in social 
intercourse. A few personal letters to Mrs. Robinson, found 
among tbe remnants of books and papers now in possession of 
ber grandson Edward Robinson of New York, show tbat 
among otbers Bancrof t, Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Olmstead, and 
Kobl were ber f requent guests.'* Witb sucb an able, tbough 
altogetber modest, woman as bostess to tbe educated men and 
women of ber day, we can easily realize tbe cbarm of con- 
versation, tbe brillancy of ideas exchanged, tbe unconscious 
and subtle influence of one great mind upon anotber wbicb 
must bave taken place witbin ber walls ; in winter at ber New 
York residence, in summer at ber picturesque seat among tbe 
Catskill mountains. 

In ber own intellectual bistory tbese acquaintancesbips, 
some of tbem transient, otbers enduring, counted for mucb. 

5» Unfortunately a fire destroyed almost all of the manuscripts left 
by Mr. and Mrs. Robinson. 
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A friendship with Friederich von Raumer, the German his- 
torian, who visited her in her New York home in 1844, gave 
her the idea of entering the field of history. This idea was 
strengthened by Albert Gallatin and other of her friends in 
the city. It was just the time when a great movement was on 
foot to collect the sources of American history. The task ap- 
pealed to her inclination to delve into national pasts. Societies 
for such study were being formed everywhere, and to one 
such of which Albert Gallatin was President, both Robinson 
and his wife belonged. As her share in the programs Mrs. 
Robinson wrote several historical sketches; among them was 
"Die Geschichte des Kapitän John Smith", which was pub- 
lished in 1847 in Raumers Historisches Taschenbuch. This 
same year appeared one of her principal works, a history of the 
cdonization of New England f rom 1607 to 1692. Critics differ 
as to the significance of this latter production ; but the gist of 
ccmtemporary comment as gathered from newspapers and 
magazines of 1847, will be presented in a later chapter. Her 
literary-historical works were in many respects epoch making, 
even if her purely historical works were not. Duyckink says 
of them, "Her style is simple and she is unsurpassed and 
practical in her leamed and scientific representation of such 
literary historical subjects as 'Populär Poetry of the Slavic 
Nations' etc. She also possesses the advantage of a finely 
poetic culture, which because of her love for the original makes 
it possible for her to translate with especial completeness in- 
to German or English verse." ^ 

Her friendship with Washington Irving, which dated 
irom 1846, inclined her again toward the field of poetry. Her 
development in this field of activity, however, does not stand 
out prominently. Her poetry, while it cannot be said to have 
detracted in any respect from the brilliancy of her work, can- 
not (Hl the other band be said to have added anything. Aside 
from her folk-songs, but fifteen poems have been published. 
These occupy a very small portion of the book entitled Ge- 
sammelte Novellen, published by her daughter after Talvj's 
death. We know from what she herseif said or implied that 

^ Cyclopedia of American Literature, vol. ii, p. 169. 
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she destroyed many o£ her first efforts. Between the years 
1826 and 1845 we find no poems at all; for 1845 we have a 
Single verse, written in her daughter's album; while the next 
which appears in this small group of fifteen bears the date 
1850. We cannot be sure that these poems in any way repre- 
sent the sum total of her poetic work, but they are the only 
collection which has ever been published. We may perhaps 
conclude rightly, that poetry as such was in no way a congenial 
form of expression for her during her life in America until 
after her friendship with Irving and even after that time not 
an apt instrument. At this we cannot be surprised, however, 
if we consider the fact that hers was the philological and 
scientific type of mind, and not the philosophical and emotional 
type. 

Aside f rom her original works during her life in America, 
she made several translations of the results of her husband's 
investigations. Among them, perhaps the two most important 
were Neue biblische Forschungen in Palestine and Physische 
Geographie des heiligen Landes. The latter was made, in 1865, 
amid greatly changed surroundings, for after the death of her 
husband in 1863 she retumed to her beloved Germany where 
she spent the rest of her life. During these years she lived at 
various times in Berlin, Italy, Strassburg, Karlsruhe, and 
Hamburg. She died at the latter place on April 13, 1870; her 
body was brought to America and buried in New York. 

Her circle of friends was large both in America and in 
Europe. In Germany it numbered K. L. W. Heyse, Franz 
Bopp, Wilhelm and Jakob Grimm, Wilhelm and Alexander 
von Humboldt, Friederich von Raumer, and Goethe; in 
America, Bayard Taylor, William CuUen Bryant, Frederick 
Olmstead, George Bancroft, J. C. Kohl, Washington Irving, 
Edward Everett, E. A. Duyckink, and Margaret Füller; in 
Russia, Kaschin and Makarow; in Servia, Dawidowitsch and 
Miklosch; in Italy, Manzoni, Emiliani, Gindici, and Madame 
Ferrucci ; in England, Carlyle. She always held a remarkable 
sway over youthful minds, both in inspiring them to definite 
literary productions, and in infusing into them a measure of 
her own ambition and energy. She was the inspiration behind 
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Hermann Kriege's Die Väter der Republik, his George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Payne, Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jef- 
ferson. Her husband was indebted to her f or a large part of 
his knowledge of the German language and its literature. I 
feel I have not judged wrongly when I say that much of the 
work in the Biblical Repository during her husband's editor- 
ship may be attributed to her either directly or indirectiy. And 
in all her books there is a wealth of thought expressed which 
seems to bear the stamp of her keenly scientific brain and 
sympathetically sensitive appreciation of all liberal and idealistic 
tendencies. 

She was deeply religious, for, as Loeher says, "How could 
this truly strong spirit have lived and succeeded without a 
deep chiMlike faith in God and his providence?"*^ She ob- 
jected to being considered "eine gelehrte Frau" only, for this 
was not the goal of her ambition. She strove to awaken love 
and confidence, to s)rmpathize always where sympathy would 
avail, to help the needy and distressed, to be a wife to her 
husband and a mother to her children in the true sense. Hers 
was a nature entirely free f rom pettiness and untruth, a na- 
ture thoroughly feminine. She loved youth and was perf ectly 
at home with young people. Unlike many women, she took a 
keen interest in the broader political movements in Germany 
and America. This interest, however, did not lead her at any 
time to assume an attitude which could be criticised as bold 
and unwomanly. Indeed, in almost every personal reference 
to her by contemporary critics the terms "modest" and "tender" 
appear. She knew a woman's place, and although endowed 
with unusual powers she held herseif always within the 
boundaries of her worthy Station.** A glimpse of her attitude 

*i Löher, Beiträge z. a. Zeitung. 

«* In the Memorial History of the City of New York, vol. 3, p. 494. 
Mrs. Robinson's name appears among the first signers of a circular ad- 
dressed to the **Woincn of New York" and especially to those already 
engaged in preparing against the time of "Wounds and Sickness in the 
Army". It was the germ of the most important auxiliary to the medical 
department of the Union armies which the war created — The Sanitary 
Commission. She was also President of a "Women's Association for 
the care of Orphans". 
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toward her home and its duties draws us even more closdy 
to her. It was a matter of pride with her that she never tumed 
her attention to her writing or study until she had put her 
house in order for the day. A word of praise f rom her hus- 
band about her skill as a housewif e meant more to her than any 
praise as a writer. But that he valued her literary skill we 
also know f rom what she herseif says of him : "Robinson be- 
longs, indeed quite f ortunately to the f ew men who know how 
to appreciate a lively interest in art and science, even among 
women; and he would rather arouse my enthusiasm toward 
literary activity than hold me back f rom it." •* 

From a description on a passport granted to her in 1851 
at the age of 54 years, we leam that she was five f eet, one and 
one-half inches tall, had blue eyes, blond hair, and a fair com- 
plexion. Her husband was a man six feet tall, dark of hair 
and skin. Two children, Edward and Mary survived them. 
The former was an officer in the Civil War at the time of his 
father's death. He resigned his position, however, and ac- 
companied his mother to Germany, where he filled the office 
of consul at Strassburg and Hamburg during the years 1865 
to 1875. In the latter year he retumed to America, and 
practiced law in New York City until his death in 1894. Two 
sons and one daughter at present represent the family, Ed- 
ward Robinson of the firm of Ruggles and Robinson, Engin- 
eers, in New York City, and Hope Hobinson Hitchcock and 
Herman Robinson, who reside in the Berkshires of Massa- 
chusetts. Mary Robinson, Talvj's daughter died in New York 
City in 1906. She attained considerable prominence in music, 
being a composer as well as a finished pianist . 

In all justice Mrs. Robinson may be called one of the most 
important writers of her sex. Goethe spoke of her as one "who 
had the heart of a woman, but the brain of a man." •* Her 
daughter pays her a beautiful eulogy in the introduction to 
Gesammelte Novellen, In part she says, "The blessing of 
these characteristics — most loving mother and wife, most care- 
ful and cautious housewife — feil upon those who were nearest 

*• Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi, p. 357. 
•* Cyclopedia of British and American Authors, 
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to her, those whose very existence was woven into hers. They 
knew best her warm loving heart, her conscientiousness, her 
Stern feeling of duty, the entire lack of self-seeking in her 
nature. To them she disclosed her deeply religious sentiment, 
her reverence for God, and her complete resig^tion to His 
will in Order to attain to man's highest effort. They knew, 
too, that the faults, from which naturally she was not free, 
were a part of her temperament and not her character, and 
that the shadows cast by these faults served only to intensify 
the light of her character. And they are the ones who have 
lost the most, and whose loss can never be replaced." •' 

Chapter II. 
Literary Acthnty Prior to Coming to America. 

It was not until Talvj's criticisms began to appear from 
time to time in the Literarisches Conversationsblatt that she 
really entered the literary field. These, as before, appeared 
anonymously, but under the general title "Briefe eines Frauen- 
zimmers über einige neue Erscheinungen der Literatur." In 
the "Blätter" for 1822 there are three articles by her; and 
in them reference is made to preceding as well as the foUow- 
ing articles. However, from the fact that as early as 1823 
she became interested in Servian folk-songs, we may infer 
that after that date her ventures into the field of criticism 
were few. 

Pustkuchen, a preacher and writer of the first half of the 
nineteenth Century had attracted no inconsiderable attention 
hy his captiously critical attitude toward Goethe's Wilhelm 
Meister. The tone of hostility toward Goethe which pervaded 
his books, uniting a harsh judgment of both his personality 
and works, excited the resentment of a hero-worshipping pub- 
lic Talvj's review of Pustkuchen's two works, "Ueber Wil- 
helm Meisters Tagebuch vom Verfasser der Wander jähre, and 
Ueber die Gedanken einer frommen Gräfin, which had ap- 
peared in 1821 and 1822 respectively, shows a keen and just 

'' Gesammelte Novellen, Introduction, p. xxviii and xxix. 
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iiitellect. Her whole examination is conducted in the spirit 
of the eighteenth Century essayists and reviewers who read into 
the meaning of the word 'criticism' a much fuller significance 
than we now ascribe to it ; and she, like they, assumes in the 
duty of the critic two functions, one to separate the genuine 
from the non-genuine, as a second to judge or set a Standard 
for the beautiful. It is unfortunate that Talvj's excursions 
into the department of literary criticisms were not more nu- 
merous after taking up her work in America, especially in 
view of the fact that so much of America's literature bore the 
stamp of a labored and artificial imitation. The check on such 
literature, naturally is just such broad-based literary criticism 
as that in which Talvj had exhibited her breadth of mind, 
acuteness, and good judgment. To illustrate, in introducing 
her critical review of Ueber Wilhelm Meister Tagebuch she 
says: "There appear among the expressions of this clever 
diary many which seem to me to be f alse, many distorted, and 
then, too, many which are significant." She adds, "Among 
all of them I find a truly ingenious connection and consequence 
of an excellent thinker, self-reliant almost to stubborness some- 
times." •• She then proceeds to analyze the piece part by part. 
But she does not stop with mere analysis ; she draws compar- 
isons and makes suggestions. She evinces in a letter to Jakob 
Grimm a desire to be accorded just the sort of criticism she 
herseif tries to give. She says among other things, "... 
in this case I wish to hear, fearlessly given, the voice of truth 
only." «^ 

After discussing the weaknesses and deficiencies of Pust- 
kuchen's book, Talvj turns to a consideration of its various 
merits. "How gladly," she says "I pass to the excellent, the 
new, and the beautiful, which form so predominant a part of 
this book." In such a criticism an author cannot feel that the 
view taken of his work by his critic has been colored by per- 
sonal prejudice. It must appeal to him as the honest and un- 
biased opinion of an acute and trained intellect; instead of 
antagonizing, it must spur him on to greater efFort. We are 

^^ Conversationsblatt, No. 17, 1822. 

*'' Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi, p. 348. 
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told, or rather she teils us herseif in her short autobiography, 
that she enjoyed this kind of work. It was a challenge to her 
ever-present inclination to investigate and to connect causes 
and effects. 

In her review and criticism of Ueber die Gedanken einer 
frommen Gräfin, which appeared in No. 90 of the Conversa- 
Honsblatt for 1822, she brings out very strongly a conviction 
which we find her maintaining throughout her lif e. Pustkuchen 
had expressed in this work a characteristically pessimistic sen- 
timent : "Thus man torments himself to become religious and 

for his eflforts wins nothing but empty illusion My duty 

is etemal love and still I cannot attain to it." Talvj answers, 
"No one who recognizes the sublime happiness of inner f aith 
will be able to read these gloomy words without deep serious- 
ness and painful sadness. If they were true, if all our efforts 
and our strivings, if our deepest conclusions were in vain, if 
the right physician did not lend a willing ear to our burning 
desires, if we should have to wait until he came to us, in order 
to lead US through his grace, how insignificant, how depressing, 
how humiliating this human lif e would be." 

In this criticism a chance but deeply serious allusion to 
herseif as an "ungelehrtes Frauenzimmer" bears witness to 
her possession of a sense of unworthiness for the office of a 
literary arbiter. In a way the term 'ungelehrt' was true, for 
she lacked the formal preparation f ound within academic walls, 
and had enjoyed little even of a tutor's training. However, 
none but herseif would have called her 'ungelehrt.' The scope 
of her interest was very wide, and her scholarship in each of 
her varied fields was f ar above the average. She speaks also 
of the 'limitations of her capabilities.' Because of this very 
consciousness of her limitations, what she says and the way 
she says it appear absolutely genuine, and in being genuine 
assume the character of the honest conviction of an unbiased 
mind trained to think for and through itself . 

The third article in the Conversationsblatt for 1822 is a re- 
view of Grillparzer's Das goldene Vliess, in which the critical 
dement is greatly outweighed by a resume of the subject matter 
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— a rendition of the story in miniature. A few years later, 
in 1826, she met GriUparzer at the home of Goethe in Weimar. 
The most important piece of work done by Talvj during 
this period, and indeed, according to the opinion of many, the 
most important literary achievement of her lifetime, was her 
Volkslieder der Serben, As early as 1756 a Dalmatian, by 
name Kacio-Miosic, made a collection of populär ballads of 
Slavonic peoples, analogous to that which Bishop Percy did 
for England and Scotland in 1765, when he published his 
Reliques. In 1814 Wuk Stephanovitsch Karadschitsch pub- 
lished a four volume collection at Leipzig, noatble in that it 
inspired Jakob Grimm to give to the German people, in the 
Version of a German poet, the first of these songs that they had 
read since the time of Herder. Through Jakob Grimm, more- 
over, Wuk Stephanovitsch was brought into friendly rdati<m 
with Goethe, and was able to induce him, in turn, to entertain 
a lively interest in Slavonic poetry. Goethe published some of 
Wuk's translations, and some of Grimm's as well, in his Kunst 
und Altertum, Finally, Jakob Grimm's public recommenda- 
tion of the Servian populär poetry, aroused the curiosity of 
Therese von Jakob, or Talvj, and she began the study of Ser- 
vian, which, probably because of a strong foundation for it 
which she had in her knowledge of Russian, she mastered with 
unusual rapidity. By 1826 she had translated and published 
two volumes of Volkslieder der Serben, She had heard that 
Goethe was taking a decided interest in the Servian literature, 
and so she ventured, despite an almost overpowering timidity, 
to write to him and teil him of her proposed work. At the 
time she sent her first letter to him, she also sent a few of the 
songs she had already translated. **" Goethe received her letter 
and translations in the most cordial manner, and from that 
time until the completion of her work she maintained a most 
interesting and profitable correspondence with him. Three 
times during the period, she met him personally at Weimar 
and discussed the work with him. It had always been Goethe's 
conviction that in order to arouse the proper atmosphere for 
the reception of populär poetry, the songs or poems must be 

«•April 12, 1824. 
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presented in a mass and not in isolated form. Only in this 
way, among so much of limitation, poverty, and superficiality 
could its accompanying richness, breadth, and depth be realized. 
It is no more fair to judge a nation by a few selections of pop- 
ulär songs than it is to judge an author by one or two of his 
works. The f act that Talvj was aiming to present her transla- 
tions in this collected form pleased Goethe very much, and he 
encouraged her in most cordial phrases. In speaking of her 
work in Kunst und Altertum he said, "In this matter, as things 
now stand, nothing could be more pleasing than that a young 
wixnan of peculiar talent and fitness f or handling the Slavonic 
language, acquired by a previous residence in Russia, should 
conclude to make a study of the Servian, devoting herseif to 

this treasure of song with remarkable zeal She trans- 

lates without extemal incentive, f rom an inner inclination and 

judgment and she will arrange in a volume as many of 

the poems as she needs in order to acquaint hinüself with this 
cxtraordinary poetry."®* Goethe's approval was the spark 
of Stimulation Talvj needed. Two motives lay back of her 
work, one was to lessen the sting of her grief over the recent 
death of a brother, and the other to please Goethe whom she 
loved above all poets. 

Jakob Grimm criticised her work as being too much a ger- 
manizing of the Servian. When, at her request for his criti- 
cism, he sent her this Statement, "I do not understand why 
much or all should be germanized, and I believe that our own 
language is weakened in the process," ^® she replied with rather 
astonishing frankness; "Indeed, if the folk-songs do not be- 
long among that which is to be germanized, why should the 
fables, so closely related to them, be translated? Whether 
poetry or prose, it is one and the same." ^^ And again she 
says, "I cannot deny that my idea of a good translation does 

not harmonize with yours I find that the better we 

know a language, the less it occurs to us to translate it liter- 

^9 Kunst und Altertum. Weimar Ed., vol. xli— xlii, p. 149. 
''^ Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi, p. 348. 
''^Ibidem, p. 349. 
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ally. ** In another ref erence to her translation she remarks 
that she has tried to make it as faithful as the entirely different 
spirit of the two languages will permit, often, for this rea- 
son, throwing it into a purely literal form. She has never al- 
lowed a simple or strong portrayal in the original to be changed 
or swallowed up by rhetorical adomment. Goethe studied the 
translations by both Grimm and Talvj, and then made the fol- 
lowing Statement : "Grimm's translation in its strict adherence 
to the original, was for him the most desirable. Inasmuch as 
he himself was not master of any Slavic dialect he, to a cer- 
tain extent, approximated the original ; thus only could he pro- 
cure a sympathy for the word-order and rythm of the Servian 
songs. His aim was to lead back to the original text, but this 
more scholarly attitude was not a feasible one for the more 
general public, whose aim was appreciation rather than study. 
On the other band, Talvj 's more free and happy translation was 
able to make the most vigorous hero-legends and the tenderest 
love songs of this foreign nation the common property of Ger- 
many." ^* 

In October of 1826 Talvj met Jakob Grimm in Cassel. His 
attitude toward her at first seemed to lack the enthusiasm which 
later marked it so strongly. Perhaps he who was then an au- 
thority in the field of folk-lore and myth had an apprehensive 
suspicion that hers was the work of a dilettante; and what 
seemed like a jealous impatience of her intrusion upon his 
interests was in reality the resentment of a highminded scholar 
for anything which obscured the truth. At any rate, his at- 
titude latter became one of decided admiration for both the 
woman and her ability. This changed view-point was shown 
twice — once by his cordial expression of approbation when her 
work appeared, and again by the expression of a concrete 
act of kindness and deference. In 1837, when her hus- 
band set out upon his tour of investigation to Palestine, she 
retumed to Germany, spending a part of the time during the 
next three years in Dresden. While here, Jakob Grimm un- 
expectedly paid her a visit and discussed his plan for a *Wör- 

"/W(/m, p. 349. 

^» R. Steig, Goethe und die Brüder Grimm, p. 18a 
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terbuch' with her, in regard to which he was even then on his 
way to Saxony. 

A letter from Professor Jakob, a cousin of Talvj's, to Grimm 
contains this acknowledgment, "You introduced the Servian 
poems of my cousin to the public in such a f riendly way." ^* 
Jakob Grimmas approval, no doubt, meant mach, but Goethe's 
cordial and lively interest was really the chief f actor in assuring 
to the book the instantaneous favor with which it met. I am 
thoroughly convinced that the book would, if left to rest upon 
its own merits, ultimately have attained to the same apprecia- 
tion ; but without such adventitious aid the process would have 
been a slow one. We must remember that Talvj was compar- 
atively unknown in the field of literature, so that the name of 
the author was not *open sesame' to popularity. She quite natur- 
ally wished to dedicate the book to Goethe. He accepted the 
compliment with pleasure, but did not f eel competent to comply 
with her request that he write a preface; however he recom- 
mended it to the public through his Kunst und Alterum. The 
dedication took the form of three beautiful verses, the last of 
which is especially worth quotation : 

Drum, hoher Meister, die zwiefadi Dein eigen, 

Die Blätter reich ich Dir, und zage nicht! 

Dein Wink rief sie ermuthigend ans Licht 

Vielleicht, dass Manchem ihre Rathsel schweigen, 

Dass unverstanden ihre Stimme spricht; 

Dein Beifall genügt und bürgt, sie offenbare 

So Dichtrisch-Schönes, wie das Menschlich-Wahre. 

In speaking with Eckermann on January 18, 1825, Goethe 
Said, "I rejoice over this intellectual woman in Halle, who has 
introduced us into the Servian world with a man's strength of 
mind. The poems are excellent ! There are some among them 
which are worthy of being placed beside the 'Song of Songs/ 
and that means a great deal." ^' 

In Kunst und Altertum we find the work mentioned as one 
of the three beautiful gifts to German poetic literature. In 
Order of greatness, beauty, and worth Goethe mentions: Ser- 

^* Preussische Jahrbücher, vol. Ixxvi, p. 362. 
^* Gespräche mit Eckermann. 1825. 
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bische Lieder überseist von Talvj, Lettische Lieder von Rhesa 
and Frithiaf durch Antalia von Helvig-Aus dem Schwedischen. 
In another reference, again, she is mentioned with Jakob 
Grimm and Herr Gerhard. To no one of these three writers 
does Goethe give preeminence in this field. Wuk Stephano- 
vitsch and Kopitar both gave her valuable assistance by sug- 
gesting to her certain of those peculiarities of the Servian 
language for which none but a native-bom could possess a 
real sympathy and appreciation. That the work met with the 
approbation not merely of both these Servian scholars, but of 
others as well, we may gather from a letter which she re- 
ceived from some of the young Servian students who were 
studying in Germany. What they wrote to her is of especial 
interest at the present time: "The Servian people, robbed 
of every interest in the activities and progress of the educated 
World, were long known among the nations Messed with a 
national culture, as a nation of slaves, often as a nation of 
robbers and murderers. To the bearers of Europe's civili- 
zation, the noble conceptions which nourished and inspired 
the Servians were imknown. Instead of f avor the nation ac- 
quired disfavor, instead of sympathy, scom To you, 

O noble woman, and to your powerful mind belongs the honor 

of having secured for our people protection and refuge 

You have heralded the worth of the occident. What a 
sublime f eeling for you has sprung up in the hearts of a nation 
which has been placed cm the stage of humanity not through 
its own material might, but through your ability and effort. 
Receive thanks, then, from us to whom your noble father- 
land, Prussia, has so hospitably opened the doors of its 
educational institutions. Your worthy name shall be enroUed 
with respect and honor among the list of friends of that in- 
tellectual progress, which you are advancing so wisely." '^ 

Talvj accomplished in part what Herder in his Volkslieder 
wished might yet be accomplished for the national poetry of 
the less civilized older peoples. As yet this poetry seemed 
veiled in darkness. Speaking of her work in this connection, 
Menzel said, "He has gathered together in two volumes the 

^^From an unpublished clipping found among her papers. 
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most excellent love and epic songs of that nation. If he has 
not given them to us with their whole natural atmosphere, still 
he has made us acquainted with the very kernel of an entirely 
peculiar folklore." '^ (Menzel was one of those who thought 
'Talvj' was a man.) It was a surprise to the German people 
to be brought to realize that such a wealth and depth of feel- ■ 
ing could exist in a nation which had always been looked upon 
as barbarian. Whatever Goethe had done previous to this was 
with isolated songs, and she, probably better than any one eise, 
realized how impossible it was to arouse an interest and ap- 
preciation by means of isolated examples. The "Lamentation 
of Asan Aga," which he had translated some years before, had 
been received favorably, but it neither prepared the way f or 
nor anticipated the unusual appreciaticm of Servian literature 
which followed the publication of Talvj's book. Menzel cred- 
ited to 'Herr Talvj' a deep natural s)mipathy for this so-called 
barbarian people, which enaMed him to give these songs the 
charms of Ossian and Homer. 

In these imspoiled sons of nature the Germans were brought 
face to face with an old sacred strength and purity of heart 
little dreamed of. Through all their ferocious wildness there 
runs an almost incredible trace of mildness and tender honor. 
Theirs is the naive expression of a feeling not yet restrained 
by consciousness of civilization, or by the form of a stilted 
and artificial language. The Servian and New Greek songs 
bear some similarities, in as much as both peoples were on ap- 
proximately the same plane of cultural development, and were 
for centuries neighbors and fellow-servants under the same 
tyranny. 

A Short history of the Servians, which successfully ful- 
fills its design in creating an interest in the songs themselves, 
constitutes an introduction to the first volume. A comparison 
of Talvj's translation with a literal translation of one of the 
longer songs convinced both Goethe and Menzel that her ver- 
sions moved with a swing and smoothness quite in accord with 
the original. Both were free f rom even the restraint of rhyme. 
Critics have said that Talvj's and Goethe's translations seem, 

''''Literatur-Blatt, No. 77, Sept 2S, 1826. 
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almost, to have been the work of one person. There is a 
naturalness about the shorter poems of love, Icmging, fidelity, 
and grief which effectually excludes all sentimentality. The 
charm of truly artless spontaneity as attractive as the charm 
of childish naivete hovers around the. The first volume cchi- 
tains fifty-four poems of the lyrical variety, followed by ten 
longer poems, or 'Romanzen/ depicting life within the family 
circle and on the field of battle. A peculiar characteristic marlö 
all these longer poems; the mother and brother play a more 
important role, it seems, than the father. Blood relationship, 
again, as in all the earlier nations is a sacred tie. The vol- 
ume closes with two long poems, of which one is built about 
the heroic figure of Marko, while the other culminates in the 
battle of Amselfeld. Marko is comparable to the German 
Siegfried, the Greek Achilles, the Scandinavian Baidur, the 
Ossian Oscar, and like them all succumbs to the irresistible 
power of fate. 

After the appearance of the first volume in 1825, repeated 
complaints came that Talvj had not given to the public enough 
of the shorter, so-called f emale songs ; and in the second volume 
which appeared in 1826, she attempted to satisfy this demand 
by the inclusion of ninety-two lyrics. Besides these, other 
additions to the second volume include thirteen longer poems, 
twelve legends and epics, another long Marko epic, and five 
scenes from the last insurrection of the Servians. It was 
currently believed that Talvj was acquainted with many more 
songs, and a third volume, which never appeared, was long and 
confidently awaited by many of her readers ; but whether fear 
of offending the cultivated German ear with a presentation of 
nature in her natural garb as manifested in a primitive and 
natural people restrained her from further publications, I 
have not been able to ascertain. One of her critics suggested 
that as a possible reason. 

Upon her arrival in Berlin, she was received as a writer of 
recognized ability. Her work had already revived Savign)r*s in- 
terest in Slavic poetry. On every band she was met with praise 
and thanks. All this meant much to Talvj, but with this pleas- 
ure came keen sorrow, inasmuch as there no longer existed 
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any occasion for a continuance of her correspondence with 
Goethe. She says in one of her fettest letters to him, "And 
I am brought to realize with the deepest regret and sorrow how 
this Step (final publication) cuts loose every outer relation with 
you whom I have honored with all the strengt of my soul 
since my earliest youth."'* Her last letter to him bears her 
thanks for two beautiful medallions which Goethe, as we know 
f rom his Tagebuch of December 2, 1826, had sent her ; medal- 
lions of the samie kind which he shortly afterwards (1827) 
presented to Zelter and Grüner — a picture of the Grand Duke 
on one side and of Goethe and an eagle on the other. 

And thus ended a chapter in Talvj's literary career which 
in many respects has no counterpart in her later life. Actuated 
in part by a desire to please Goethe, in part by a f orce of mind 
which öne of her critics found comparable to that of a German 
Professor, she had placed in German literature a monument to 
herseif and to the Servian nation. 

Chapter III. 

The American Indian — Translation of Fickering's Indian 

Languages — Essay on the Original Inhabitants of 

North America. 

The Indian, always picturesque and interesting, has come 
to be considered the most romantic dement in American his- 
tory and early American life. He himself has not produced a 
literature, but his language, his l^ends, and his songs have 
been a study for scholars of various nations. In fact, the In- 
dian had a g^reat share in the development of the poetic inter- 
est in f olk songs which reached such a height in Germany dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth Century, owing to the 
belief that the original poetry of primitive nations manifested 
the fundamental nature of man far more truly and power- 
fully than the poetry of cultivated nations. Moreover, the 
theory gained prominence that the Indians were the ten lost 
tribes, and in consequence there arose a deep interest in their 
origin, stimulating the study of their songs and legends. 

^« Goethe Jahrbuch, ix, p. Sa 
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The theory of the Hebraic orig^n of the savage races, how- 
ever, useful as it was in a literary, philological, and ethno- 
logical interest in them, was, of course, without any scien- 
tific value. Many alternative and conflicting hypotheses 
conceming the various Indian dialects were advanced and in 
consequence there arose a radical disagreement as to the Indian 
language. To some it was harsh and altogether disagreeable ; 
to others it was mellow, soft and sonorous. The character of 
the wilderness tribes, too, became a matter of great dispute. 
To some they were painted savages, cruel, revengeful, and ab- 
solutely devoid of a Single genuinely htmian feeling; to others 
they were loyal, true, kind, and sincere. A remarkable fact, 
noticeable in a comparative reading of French, English, and 
German writers is that, generally speaking, the German at- 
titude was more humane and lenient than that of the other na- 
tions. Indeed Duponceau, one of the greatest scholars of the 
Indian, sums up the attitude of nations other than German 
very well in the words, "But who cares for the poor American 
Indians? They are savages and barbarians and live in the 
woods ; must not their languages be savage and barbarian like 
them?" ''* But of the Teutonic writers he remarks: "I must 
take this opportunity to express my astonishment at the great 
knowledge which the Hterati of Germany appear to possess of 
America and of the customs, manners, and languages of its 
original inhabitants. Strange that we should have to go to 
German universities to become acquainted with our own coun- 
try." Before discussing Talvj's peculiar contributions to the 
subject it may be well to consider what, in general, had been 
done by the writers of various nations, and in particular by the 
Germans. 

The endeavors of John Eliot, Roger Williams, Cadwallader 
Golden, Samuel Sagard, and Bryan Edwards to give the Indian 
language and l^ends stability and permanence by reducing 
them to writing must be acknowledged as a substantial effort 
toward a general dissemination of knowledge conceming such 
topics. Neither can we overlook the work of Baron de La 
Hontan, Jonathan Carver, Father Charlevoix, Colonel John 

^* Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. xii, p 367. 
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Gibson, Dr. Barton, Elias Boudinot and others. However, 
the real awakening of an interest in this huge task of pre- 
serving the fast disappearing tongues and folk-stories of the 
savages came through the Germans; and especially the Ger- 
man missionaries, whose great intimacy with the Indians, 
gained by the close contact of long years of residente among 
them, inspired a sympathy and understanding which set it- 
self gladly to the labor of recording their language. 

As early as 1688 we find in a letter of Pastorius, who studied 
and worked at the University of Altdorf before Coming to 
America, an account of the Indians of Pennsylvania as he knew 
them. He said in part: "The Indians, or as I prefer to call 
them, the forest inhabitants of Pennsylvania, are large and for 

the most part very muscular Of an open mind, the 

Speech is moderate and brief, but of dedded worth. They can 
neither read nor write. Notwithstanding, they are inventive, 
sly, discreet, eamest, fearless, untiring, and alert, but always 
exact and honest in business transactions." •^ In the second 
letter is a Hst of some of the more common expressions and 
terms of Indian speech, with their German equivalents. Thus 
early the Germans made an attempt to become better acquainted 
with the Indians by means of a knowledge of their language. 

The most significant work, with respect to their language 
and culture, however, was done about a Century later by Zeis- 
berger and, — ^more especially — ^by Heckewelder ; and it was 
this which afforded Talvj much of her source material. It is 
true that Alexander von Humboldt and Dr. N. H. Julius also 
rendered her assistance by means of some original folk-lore 
which they had collected ; but of all the sources mentioned by 
her, Heckenwelder seems to have been the most significant. 
The great Moravian missionary first became an evangelist 
to the Indians in 1762, as an assistant to Christian Friedrich 
Post. This venture was not successful, however, and it was 
not until 1771 that he entered upon his actual career as an 
evangelist to them. In this year he began his labors as the 
assistant of the already well-known David Zeisberger, work- 

•0 Gocbcl, **Zwei unbekannte Briefe von Pastorius," German Amer- 
ican Annais, August, 1904. 
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ing amoQg the Moravian Indians, first in Pennsylvania and 
tben in Ohio. Almost the entire period of his life from this 
time forward was filled with dealings with and for the Indians. 
Nor was his pen idle, active as he vras as a teacher and 
proselyte. His book on the History, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Indian Nations who once Inhabited Pennsylvania 
and the Neighboring States, appearing in 1819, caused a 
veritable uproar in the critical world for his attitude differed 
almost diametrically from that which the majority of writers 
before him had taken. Many of the judgments passed upon 
his volume were favorable; many, also, were scathingly con- 
demnatory. 

A few of the more prominent (Aases of Indian life and cus- 
toms which Heckewelder brought out may be interesting as 
a background for Talvj's study; for many of her conclusions, 
although arrived at from an altogether different method of 
treatment, were similar. According to Heckewelder, the com- 
plaints which the Indians made against European ingratitude 
and injustice were long and dismal. They loved to repeat them 
and always did it with the eloquence of nature, aided by an 
energetic and ccwnprehensive language whose force our polished 
idioms could seldom imitate. "Often", he said, "I have listened 
to these descriptions of their hard suflFerings until I feit 
ashamed of being a white man." •* He heard one Indian re- 
mark, "I admit that there are good white men, but they bear 
no Proportion to the bad ; the bad must be the strongest, for 
they rule. The white men are not like the Indians, who are 

only enemies while at war and are friends in peace They 

are not to be trusted."®* This plaintive indignation Hecke- 
welder f ound the more appealing from the fact that when the 
Indians first saw the white men, they considered them superior 
beings sent by the Great Spirit, and expected to be made hap- 
pier by their Coming. "And yet, for all their abuses," he quotes 
these injured people, "the white men would always be telling 
US of their great Book which God had given to them; they 
would persuade us that every man was good who believed in 

•^ Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vol. xii, p. 76. 
^^ Ibidem, p. 80 
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what the book said, and every man was bad who did not be- 
lieve in it. They told us a great many things which they said 
were written in the good Book, and wanted us to believe it 
all. We would probably have done so, if we had seen them 
practice what they pretended to believe and act according to 

the good words which they told us They killed those 

who believed in their book as well as those who did not."®' 

Heckewelder did not deny the horrors and cruelty of the 
treatment which the Indians accorded their prisoners of war, 
but he denied that torture and death were as f requent as many 
of the writers had maintained.®* Prisoners were generally 
adopted by the families of their conquerors in place of lost 
or deceased relatives or friends. Buming and torturing 
scarcdy ever took place except when a nation had suffered 
great losses in war, or when wilful and deliberate murders of 
innocent women and children had occurred. The respect which 
the simple savages had for old age was remarkable. In a Coun- 
cil no young man would presume to oflfer, unsolicited, ooe 
word of advice in the presence of his eiders. This very respect, 
however, so laudable in itself, was sometimes carried to the 
extreme, aand worked to the detriment of the Indians. 

In their individual social relations, moreover, Heckewelder 
pointed out that the aborigines were not quarrelsome, and were 
always on their guard so as not to ofFend each other. When 
one supposed himself hurt or aggrieved by a word which had 
inadvertently fallen f rom the mouth of another, he would say 
to him, "Friend, you have caused me to become jealous of you." 
When the other explained and said he had no evil intentions 
all hard feeling ceased. They did not fight with each other, 
for they said fighting was only for dogs and beasts. The ver- 
dict of Boudinot is in füll accord with this opinion. "To 
whom," says Boudinot, "should be attributed the evil pas- 
sions, cruel practices, and vicious habits to which they are now 
changed, but to those who first set the example, laid the founda- 
ti(m, and then fumished the continual means for propagating 
and supporting the evil ?" •• 
' M/wj^^^p. 188. 

•* See Lawson's Journal, p. 197. 

^Mimoirs, vol. xii, p. 331. 
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To the Indians the Almighty Creator was always present 
as an almost visible reality. With reverence they feit and 
acknowledged bis supreme power. Much like the Greeks and 
Romans, they believed that lesser gods had charge over the 
elements. Combined with this worship was an ancestor-worship, 
which inspired each of them with a hope to rise to fame and 
glory, — a hope, however, which they could expect to realize 
only through Submission and obedience. In illustration of this 
religion and of the superstitious and poetic nature of tiie In- 
dians, Heckewelder's book contains, besides the accounts of 
savage life and custcMns, a great number of native legends 
and bits of supematural lore. 

In a criticism of Heckewelder's work the North American 
Review presented the following opinion, one characteristic of 
the prevalent attitude of the English and the Americans : "The 
ränge of thought of our Indian neighbors is extremely limited. 
Of abstract ideas they are almost whoUy destitute. They have 
no Sciences, and their religious notions are confused and 
circumscribed. They have but little property, less law, and 
no public ofFences. They soon forget the past, improvidently 
disregard the future, and waste their thoughts, when they do 
think upon the present. The character of all original languages 
must depend, more or less, upon the wants, means, and oc- 
cupations, mental and physical, of the people who speak them, 
and we ought not to expect to find the complicated refinement 
of polished tongues, among those of our Indians.""' There 
were, however, those already — a pitiful minority — ^who took 
issue with this sentiment. Duponceau, for example, said, 
"Alas! if the beauties of the Lenni Lenape language were 
found in the ancient Coptic or in some ante-diluvian Babylonish 
dialect, how would the leamed of Europe be at work to display 
them in a variety of shapes and raise a thousand fanciful 
theories on that foundation! What superior wisdom, talents 
and knowledge would they not ascribe to the nations whose 
Idioms were formed with so much skill and method!"®^ 

This, then, was the state of critical opinion in America in 

^^ North American Review, 1826, p. 79. 
•' Metnoirs, vol. xii, p. 367. 
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regard to the Indians and their language, when Talvj became 
interested in the various dialects, and in aboriginal culture as 
manifested in their folk-lore. Her appearance served, in a 
measure, as a response to the appeal of B. H. Coates made in 
closing an address upon the "origin of the Indian" before the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1834. "The occasion 
is tempting", he said, "to urge the cause of the unhappy 
aboriginals and must not be neglected. What are the in- 
quiries of abstract research to the Claims of living and suflfering 
humanity? It is to woman that we can ever appeal for all 
that is generous in self-devotion and gentle and lovely in Per- 
formance. You possess the power to guide and control public 
opimon. You mould the statesman and the warrior, and con- 
vert their cold and cruel calculations into plans of benevolence 
and humanity. Nothing but woman can bid the demon of 
avarice to pause in his career. It is to woman, therefore, that 
I address the cause of the unfortunate beings who have becn 
the subject of this discourse, a race suffering from every ill 
that can be inflicted by the combined agency of the thirst for 
land and the thirst for gold. They are still the same people 
who were so long the faithful allies of Penn; the men who 
succored our ancestors and enabled them to form a State." ®* 

The first work of Talvj in this new field was a translation 
into German of John Pickering's Indian Languages of North 
America, completed in 1834.®* Her object in beginning this 
task was to make Pickering^s manual more accessible to Ger- 
mans than it would have been in its EngHsh form. She 
summed up the extent to which studies in the Indian tongues 
had progressed. In Bethlehem, the central point of the Her- 
renhuters, she said, there was a complete if small library of 
essays, dictionaries, etc. of various Indian dialects, written by 
missionaries of the brotherhood and put there to inform the 
younger members. Unfortunately the work of both Germans 

^^Memoirs, voL iii, part ii. 

••Pickering wrote this essay for Francis Lieberes Bncyclopaedia 
Americana, an encyclopedia based on the Brockhaus Conversations-Lexi- 
kon, Duponceau was the great influenae upon Pickering, while Du- 
ponceau in tum was influenced by Humboldt 
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and Americans up to this time had fallen into obscurity. A 
significant Step forward had been tnade when the American 
Philosophical Society of Sciences in Philadelphia tumed their 
attention to this work in 1816. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island foUowed in 1819. Many writers on the question had 
not Seen anything worthy of study in the Indian language, but 
like Herder aand Wilhelm von Humboldt before her, she feit 
that in a knowledge of the connection of languages lay the 
key to the world's history. 

The great difficulty, she continued, in leaming the Indian 
language lay in the lack of harmony in the various orthog- 
raphies used by the g^rammarians. Men of various nations rep- 
resented sounds by S3nnbols equivalent only in their respcctive 
languages ; so that in order to form a conception of the pronun- 
ciation one had to refer constantly to the native language of 
the men who studied and wrote this literature. Herder had 
recognized another reason for difficulty, a difficulty which was 
found in a great many other primitive languages; the fact 
that the more life was inherent in a language, the less one 
thought of restraining it in letters ; the more originally it ex- 
pressed the unassorted sounds of nature, the less it was sus- 
ceptible of reduction to written form. And it was almost be- 
yond the power of a foreigner to form the sounds, let alone 
represent them by letters.*^ Rasles, who spent ten years among 
the Indians of North America, complained of the fact that, 
even with the greatest care and attention, he was of ten able to 
get only half a word. Chaumont, who spent fifty years among 
the Hurons, complained of their inexpressible accent. Pickering 
chose the pronunciation of the German letters as the simplest 
and most useful inasmuch as they were not radically diflferent 
from the Spanish, Italian, Swedish, and Danish, and, as re- 
gards most vowels, agreed with the French. The English 
seemed built upon caprice more than principle, and so made a 
mass of superfluous letters necessary. 

Pickering said that the original inhabitants of this land pos- 
sessed a language different in its idioms from all the languages 
of the known world. Duponceau, who had made a study of all 

»0 Herder, Sämtliche Werke (Suphan), vol. v. 
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the languages of America from Greenland to Cape Hörn, had 
proved that the manifold forms of human speech which existed 
in the Eastem Hemisphere did not exist in the Western. One 
and the same system seemed to run througfa all of the Indian 
languages; however, the variations of the objects made it 
difficult for a knowledge of one to serve as an open gate to all. 
Duponceau used the term polysynthetic in speaking of the In- 
dian languages. 

A prejudice of long standing against the dialects of wild 
pe»ples blinded many of the students of lai^fuage to the fact, 
which seemed established in Kckering's mind, that the nativc 
Americans had a language second to none in richness of 
idicmis. Compare this view with the following of Lawson's, — 
"Their languages or tongues are so deficient that you cannot 
suppose that the Indian ever could express themselves in such 
a flight of Stile as authors would have you believe. They are 
so far from it, that they are but just able to make one another 
understand what they talk about." •* In trying to explain such 
a narrow and uninf ormed viewpoint, Pickering thought it might 
bc due to a general failure to appreciate the f act that philosophy 
and science had little to do in the formation of a language. 
This exprfanation seems plausible, and indeed loglcal, in view 
of such Statements as that made by one illiberal and superficial 
Student of language, that the language of the Indians pos- 
sessed no real grammatical forms because it was not inflected 
like the Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit Consequently, judging 
from the Standpoint of its usefulness in assisting in the de- 
velopment of abstract ideas, he gave it a low rank among 
languages. But the falsity of this critidsm is apparent from a 
cursory examination of the inflectional power of various In- 
dian parts of Speech. Mattatsch gluppiweque, as Talvj teils 
US, is equivalent to the Latin "nisi veneris" — . 

Matta negates an adverb. 

tsch is the sign of futurity with which an adverb is inflected. 

gluppiweque is the second person, plural, present subjunc- 
tive of the verb.** 

•^ Lawson, An account of the Indian of North Carolina, 1709. 
•* Pickering — Indianische Sprachen Amerikas — Talvj, p. 6. 
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Certainly these forms show a higher degree of inflection 
than the English, French, or German. It was with reason that 
Duponceau's study led him to conclude that, on the whole, 
the native American's language was rieh in words and gram- 
matical forms. 

In the construction of their ruies of syntax there seemed 
to exist among the savage dialects the greatest order, method, 
and regularity. Kfost of the so-called students of the Indian 
languages failed to go deep enough into their essential nature 
to give a fair dedsion. Heckcwelder, the friend of Dupon- 
ceau, was the first to call the attention of the puUic to this. At 
the time he was looked upon by critics as a benevolent ignora- 
mus, and almost as a misrepresenter of a language he had 
studied for forty years, in the same way that Duponceau was 
considered an enthusiast whose feelings had run away with 
his judgment Nevertheless, the Statements of these two men 
are easily reinforced by conclusions drawn over a Century be- 
forc. The Indian apostle Eliot in 1666 spoke of the fact that 
the aborigines possessed the faculty of combining syllables to 
express various shades of meaning. Because of this System of 
polysynthesis, as Duponceau called it, logically their vocabu- 
lary would be boundless.*' Roger Williams testified to the fact 
that the Indian language was not impoverished. In 1648, in 
describing a little English-Indian dictionary he was Publishing, 
he Said: "The English for every Indian word or sentence is 
in a straight line directly across from the Indian. At times 
there are two words for the same thing — for their language 
is extraordinarily rieh, and they often have five and six words 
for one and the same thing." •* 

To an exact translation of this little book by Pickering, 
Talvj added a number of original notes, cotaining many in- 
teresting anecdotes and facts, besides explanations of the text 
itself. In these notes she gathered together the various philo- 

^^ Indianische Sprachen Amerikas, p. 11. 
*^Zeisberger wrote a complete dictionary of the Iroquois language 
in three quarto volumcs. The first from A to H is unfortunately lost, 
but the remainder, which is preserved, contains over eight hundred 
pages. This would show that the Indian languages are not so poor as 
18 generally imagined. 
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logical explanations of all the greatest students of the Indian 
language, — Duponceau, Heckewelder, Zeisberger, Vater, I<ouis 
Cass, Charlevoix, and Roger Williams. The fifth note is es- 
pecially interesting as illustrating the nature of Talvj's in- 
vestigations. The Cherokees, at the time of her early res- 
idence in America, were becoming quite civilized, and in the 
process were oflFering an interesting field for a study of 
cultural development, espedally in the origin and growth of a 
written language. She translated for her German readers a 
letter frcMn Elias Boudinot, himself a Cherokee on his father's 
side, to W. Woodbridge, the editor of Annais of Education. 
In this letter the development of the aiphabet was described, an 
aiphabet whose simplicity and directness were such, as she 
said, that a child could leam to speak and read it within a few 
days. Its content is of unusual interest, while as a contribution 
to the history of languages it is very valuable. 

Talvj's second work on the Indians dealt with their folk- 
lore and is contained in her bodc entitled Charakteristik der 
Volkslieder, a discussion of which is reserved until the chapter 
on "Populär Poetry." Her research work on this phase of In- 
dian culture did not take the shape of a personal investigation 
among the Indian« themselves, but rather that of a very 
thorough examination of all the available reports of the ex- 
I^orers, colonists, and nüssionaries of various nations. Among 
the sources thus probed were Heckewelder, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Kranz, Julius, Martins, 
Carver, Williams, Dünne, and Charlevoix. Among other con- 
siderations, she confronted the same question which had con- 
fronted practically all other students of the private lif e of the 
red-men; why did they produce practically no poetry? Their 
life and customs possessed poetic Clements, their language was, 
in a measure, well adapted to poetic expression, and their sur- 
roundings were romantic to a degree always picturesque and 
often sublime. Her conclusions with regard to this subject 
were peculiarly original. It must be admitted, she said, that of 
all uncivilized peoples the American Indians in their original 
c(Midition stand out the most distinctively poetic. The Af rican 
races are either rough barbarians, or harmless children unable 
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to approach the boundaries of an intellectual nonage. The 
uncivilized peoples of Asia, on the other hand, are enslaved by 
despotism; while the moutain dwellers and Nomads who 
alone are free bear a certain resemblance to the warlike In- 
dians, — B, resemblance, to be sure, modified by various local 
conditions. The nationality of the Indians seems to harmonize 
with their surroundings more than in the case of other un- 
civilized peoples. Their misdeeds appear rather the natural 
outgrowth of an immaturity of spiritual development thari 
evidence of innate wickedness. Their religion is the religion 
of nature, wild, free, devoutly poetic — ^for they are pantheists, 
and invest God with the forms of natural surroundings in 
which they live. 

That the mental life of the aborigines was undeveloped, 
she brought out clearly by the foUowing analysis: The 
Indians classified all objects as animate and inanimate. 
Every animal had to them a soul and a claim to immortality. 
Yet while nature was the object of their reverence, still their 
belief in her powers was not materialism. Many of their 
superstitious sayings, handed down secretly from father to 
son, were without doubt as childish and absurd as the sayings 
of other uncivilized peoples, but many among them had also a 
wonderful depth and meaning. The Indians viewed the living 
World as a great body whose members were all subject to the 
same laws of birth and growth, endurance and release. The 
earth was to them a common mother, who carried within her 
the seed of all life, and from whom everything that existed 
received its first form. Thus was it decreed by the great and 
good spirit, the father of men, of animals, and of plants. The 
regions below the earth were still peopled with many lower 
races. The Delaware Indians would not eat a rabbit or a mole, 
for some soul might be contained therein, retarded in its de- 
velopment; and they would have no way of telling whether or 
not it was related to them. Their ancestors called the rattle- 
snake grandfather, and neither could be induced by any price 
to kill it themselves nor would they allow white men to slay it. 
This idea of their relationship to animals was shown in their 
tribe names, Wolf, Bear, Tortoise, Eagle. The superstitious 
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fear of the owl among some of the tribes, and the belief in the 
significance of the song and flight of certain birds came, no 
doubt, from the same source. Similar bonds connected them 
with the whole living world. Among nfiany tribes even the 
Stars were considered members of a family. 

One of the features among the customs of the tribes which 
Struck Talvj as being highly poetic was their tendency to use 
specific instead of general names. We will agree witfi her, I 
think, that poetry has been lost when descriptions become 
general and vague ; the more specific and individual the terms 
of expression, the more graphic aand clear the picture. With 
such a treasure of poetic material lying within the inmost 
nature of the Indians, she feit that strong counter-elements 
must have been at work to prevent the production of poetry 
and to make what they had produced in the way of songs and 
Short stories so meager and uninteresting. The Indians to her 
were an example of a poetic temperament without poetic ex- 
pression. Talvj cited with some exceptions in opinion the State- 
ment given by Abbe Clavigero of the poetry of the old Mexican 
Indians— a Statement diflfering in many respects from the one 
ordinarily presented. "The language of the Aztecs", he said, 
"was bright, pure, and pleasing, füll of pictures and re- 
current images of the most attractive objects in nature, such 
as flowers, trees, and rivers." But the flattering hues of the 
Abbe's picture were dimmed by his failure to oflfer proof . Abbe 
Molina, again, described the poetry of the Araucana Indians in 
similarly glowing terms, but such descriptions, Talvj thought, 
were based on what the poetry of these tribes theoretically 
should have been, and not what it really was. In reality, Talvj 
feit that they were not poetic largely because they were a people 
in whom the passions were stronger than the imagination. In- 
tense passions were never productive of poetry and, when fiUed 
with these passions, the Indians were fairly robbed of their 
human nature, and took on the aspect of a fiend. As to their 
skill in the use of metaphors, it was rather the outgrowth of 
thdr method of living than an outgrowth of the imag^ination. 
Their metaphors were taken immediately out of nature, in 
which they had more confidence than in the realm of the ab- 
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stract, the realm from which so many educated people obtain 
their metaphorical expressions. The innumerable traditions of 
the Indians did not show many traces of imaginaticmu 

The love for soUtude which the Indians possessed seemed 
to spring from their love of independence and not from an 
inclination to cultivate the Imagination. Only when they had 
cast ofF all bonds of companionship did they consider them- 
selves absolutely free. Wilhelm von Humboldt told of a tribe 
in South America which possessed this trait to such an ex- 
tcnt that even the children at times left their parents for four 
or five days, and wandered about in the forests, sustaining 
themselves by herbs and roots of trees. Thus deeply in- 
grained in their souls was the love of independence. 

The Indians, again, continues Talvj, were by nature re- 
served and not at all prone to disclose their emotions, a fact 
which militated against the production of lyric poetry. Among 
themselves the redmen were not gloomy, secretive people, 
as they appeared to the white men. Before others they seemed 
to be completely absorbed in themselves and given up to melan- 
choly. AU who had had an opportunity of observing them 
when among their own people, and when not disturbed by 
suspicious fears, described them as extraordinarily talkative 
and cheerful, and füll of a certain dry satirical wit. But Talvj 
doubts whether their talk was ever of a very sensible nature. 

Still another element which, in Talvj 's opinion, workcd 
against the production of poetry, was the absence of the pas- 
sion of love among the Indians ; an absence as to which, how- 
ever, she admits there was still some disagreement among 
writers. Generally speaking, the Indians undoubtedly were not 
demonstrative. A number of travelers agrecd on the posses- 
sion by the savages of a certain tender regard and affection 
for the children, but the general attitude toward the wife was 
one of indifference. Their friendships were based not so 
much on the principles of aflfection as on the principles of 
honor and duty. Talvj would not have us think that the In- 
dians were incapable of the tenderer emotions, but they were 
not dominated by them. Perhaps this explains an apparent 
absence of jealousy among them. Two of the love songs which 
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she succeeded in obtaining through the kindness of Dr. Julius 
will suffice to show that the depth of feeling expressed is 
not great 

I. 

Zwei Tage ist's nun, zwei Tage, 
Dass letzt ich Nahrang genommen, 
Zwei Tage nun, zwei Tage! 

Für dich, für dich, mein Lieb 
Für dich, ist's, dass ich traure. 
Für dich, für dich, mein Lieb. 

Die Fluth ist tief und breit, 
Auf der mein Lieb gesegelt. 
Die Fluth ist tief und breit I 

Für dich ist's, dass ich traure. 
Für dich, für dich, mein Liebl 
Für dich ist's, dass ich traure !.•• 

IL 

Wahrhaftig, ihn lieb ich allein, 
Dess Herz ist wie der süsse Saft, 
Der süsse Saft des AhomsbaumesI 
Wahrhaftig, ihn lieb ich allein t ** 

Ihn lieb ich, ihn lieb ich, dessen Herz 
Verwandt ist dem Laube, dem Espenlaub, 
Dem Blatt das immer lebt und bebt, 
Wahrhaftig, ihn lieb ich allein f* 

The musical element, we are told by Talvj, was lacking 
almost entirely in their songs ; and this was granted even by the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the Indian language. Alexander 
von Humboldt, in speaking of the Carabeans, said that they 
spoke with great fluency, in a loud voice, and with a somewhat 
accented expression. This would give a slight poetical nature 
to their ccMiversation. But their life was such, he continued, 
that their conversation did not seem to grow out of an over- 
powering emotion. Ambition was their motive force, not the 

•» Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 123. 
••Ibidem, p. 123. 
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emotions. These, then, were some of the reasons set forth by 
Talvj as operating in restraint of poetic productions among 
the Indians. 

There was, however, one form of poetic expression current 
among them besides their conversation, and that was their 
dancing. In marked contradistinction to that of other nations, 
as Talvj was especially qualified to judge from her extensive 
acquaintance with the folk-lore of many other peoples, the 
Indian dance was not merely a favorite pastime, but was a 
language expressive of the most intimate feelings. The dance 
was to the Indians what song was to other nations. The per- 
fect abandon of their war-dance ; the reverential tread of the 
sacrifice-dance ; the slow movement of the peace-dance, gave 
perfect vent to their varying emotions. As accompaniment they 
sang Single ejaculatory words, which the expressive movements 
of the dance rendered entirely intelligible. Talvj 's apprecia- 
tion of the poetry of the Indian dances was certainly an evi- 
dence of her German temperament, — a. temperament which saw 
poetry in all harmony. To most students of the Indians their 
dances were grewsome and savage, an appeal to the lowest 
passions, and an expression of absolute barbarism. Charlevoix, 
who wrote a book about the Iroquois Indians, gave the general 
characteristics of their songs as wildness and pain. Their 
tones, he said, were monotonous and rigid. Yet the terror as- 
cribed to the Indian war-song^ must have lain in the method of 
singing them, for the words themselves do not strike terror to 
the reader. The foUowing war-song of the Iroquois tribes will 
illustrate the mild character of the words. 

Nun geh' ich, nun geh' ich zum freud'gen Geschäfte 

O grosser Geist, erbarme dich mein, 

Im freud'gen Geschäfte hab* Erbarmen mit mir! 

Auf meinem Wege gieb gutes Glück, 
Und habe Erbarmen, o grosser Geist, 
Mit meinem freud'gen Geschäfte!*^ 

In an interesting way Talvj describes the folk-lore of the 
Greenlanders and Eskimaux, who, although of apparently dif- 

»T Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 119. 
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fcrent origin, spoke a language of almost the same construction 
and character as that of the Indians. Their songs, like those 
of the Indians, had neither rhyme nor meter ; they consisted of 
Short irregulär sentences, which were recited with a sort of 
rhythmic Intonation. The funeral dirges of the Greenlanders 
were very similar to those of the Indians, espedally the Sioux ; 
perhaps not so much in content as in the manner of singing. 
She saw a truly poetic emotion evidenced as the moumers and 
f riends, in tones of woe and sorrow, chanted the songs of be- 
reavement, interrupted, as it were, after each sentence by a 
loud cry of grief from all present. It is upon the authority of 
Carver, whose travels among the Indians were very extensive, 
that Talvj traces the similarity between these northern dirges 
and those of the Sioux of the west, As to similarity of content 
the reader may judge for himself from a few verses of one of 
each nation's funeral dirges. Through Kranz, the famous 
Greenland traveler, Talvij was able to get a so-called Grön- 
ländisdie Leichenklage. 

Wehe mir! dass ich deinen Sitz ansehen soll, der nun leer ist! Deine 
Mutter bemühet sich vergebens, dir die Kleider zu trocknen I 

Siehe meine Freude ist ins Finstere gegangen und in den Berg 
verkrochen I 

Ehedem ging ich des Abends aus und freute mich I ich strengte meine 
Augen an und wartete auf dein Kommen!*^ 

Compare with this the Indian Leichenklage of a mother at the 
grave of her little child. 

O hätt'st du gelebt, mein Sohn, gelebt, 
Bald hätte tmd wie! deine junge Hand 
Den mächtigen Bogen spannen gelernt! 

Verderben, mein Sohn, o hätt'st du gelebt, 
Verderben hätten bald deine PfeiF 
Den Feinden unseres Stammes gebracht 

Du hättest getrunken ihr Blut, ihr Blut, 

Und hättest verzehret ihr Fleisch, ihr Fleisch, 

Und Sklaven in Menge hätt'st du gemacht ! •• u. s. w. 

»• Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 120. 
^^Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 118. 
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The criticism made by tnatiy travelers of the absolute 
Spiritual poverty of the Indians was very distasteful to Talvj. 
She feit that such a judgment was neither fair nor just, for 
most of the Indian tribes with which civilized people had come 
in contact had been warlike peoples, whose souls were deadened 
to all poetic feeling by their unequal struggle for existence 
against the white man, As she suggests, we have not judged 
the Indians under original or even normal conditions. Such 
a study was quite unusual. Among the innumerable accounts 
of the Indians prior to her time and even after her time, Indian 
culture as such was not considered. From the originality of 
her work in this hitherto unexplored field, I think, I may justly 
say that Talvj played an important part in creating an interest 
in America's original inhabitants among the Americans them- 
selves. 

It seems logical to infer that Longffellow received Inspira- 
tion from her for his famous poem Hiawatha. This poetic in- 
terpretation of the Indians and their surroundings made by 
Talvj is the distinctive characteristic of Longfellow*s poem. 
If one foUows a reading of Talvj 's essay with a reading of 
Hiawatha, he is Struck at once by the feeling of an indefinable 
similarity. It cannot be attributed to any other cause than a 
similarity of poetic interpretation. Both put into their in- 
terpretation the romance of human existence and raise the 
Indians out of the State of animal savagery so commonly at- 
tributed to them. 

A careful study of Longfellow's letters and Journals, as 
published by Samuel Longfellow, does not reveal any direct 
mention of Talvj. In a letter written by Dr. N. W. Julius to 
Longfellow on May 28, 1838, the former says, "This day I had 
a long interesting letter from Mrs. Robinson [Talvj] who will 
pass some time in Dresden." This indicates that Longfellow 
knew Mrs Robinson, at least in a literary way.^^ Another 

i<>oThe following Quotation from the review of her Literature of 
the Slavic Nations found in volume 37 of Graham's Magasine seems 
to indicate a literary acquaintanceship also: "Two or three poems 
relating to the desolate conditions of motherless orphans are introduced 
by a reference to a Danish ballad, which we trust that Longfellow will 
search after and translate. 
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indication which points toward his acquaintance with her was 
thcir mutual friendship witb the family of Karl Folien. Long- 
fellow knew Duponceau and Pickering also, as is indicated 
in a letter to his father dated October 25, 1840. The reference 
is in regsird to a French article which the poet had written for 
the North American Review the preceding year. He says, "Mr. 
Duponceau of Philadelphia has read it; and wrote to Mr. 
Pickering to say that he liked it, and that I had taken the true 
ground." Besides these mutual literary friends Longfellow's 
enthusiasm for the German language and German romantidsm 
suggests another bond of acquaintance between him and Talvj. 
On June 22, 1854, he writes in his Journal, "I have at 
length hit upon a plan for a poem on the American Indian. It 
is to weave their beautiful traditions into a whole." And on 
September 19 he writes, "Working away with Tanner, Hecke- 
welder, and sundry books about the Indian." HHazwtha ap- 
peared in 1855; Talvj's essay on Indian folk-lore in 1840. 
The precedence of her work is significant to tue Inference 
which I have drawn. 

Chapter IV. 
Studies in Populär Poetry. 

"Populär poetry is not the heritage of a few blessed in- 
dividuals ; by it is meant that general poetic productivity which 
pervades the mass of men as it pervades nature. Among the 
nations of Europe it is a dying plant ; here and there a lonely 
relic is discovered among the rocks, preserved by the invigorat- 
ing powers of the mountain air. But for the most part civiliza- 
tion has ruthlessly swept it f rom its path, and in the future we 
may expect to find merely dried specimens, preserved between 
two Sheets of paper and securely guarded in a cabinet." This 
was Talvj 's conception of populär poetry as she expressed it 
in the introduction to her study of "Slavic Populär Poetry" in 
the North American Review for 1846.*®* 

*<>iThis idea is refuted by Professor Adolph Hauffen (Prag) in 
the Zeitschrift des Vereins für Volkskunde, vol iv, (1894) p. 5 ff. "To- 
day WC can speak of a dying out of populär poetry only in thosc dis- 
tricts and among those people where literary German poetry prevails. 
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Before we ccmsider the Service she rendered to the science 
of comparative literature and to the cause of human culture 
by this remarkable study, a brief review of the historical growth 
of interest in populär poetry may be in place. When old Ger- 
man folk-lore was at its height, there seemed to be no definite 
and Sharp distinction between artistic and folk poetry, as there 
was no marked difference in the education of the various 
classes of people. The songs of the people were sung in city 
and village alike by all classes, carried from one place to an- 
other by wandering minstrels, or again printed on leaflets and 
distributed at the fairs or even on the streets. Such ballads 
or lyrics were named variously, according to the theme, "street 
songs", "peasant songs", "love songs", "shepherd songs", etc., 
but the idea of calling them populär or folk songs seems never 
to have occurred to anyone. Soon, however, with the intor- 
duction of Htunanism and classical learning the nation be- 
came divided into two distinct classes, the one composed of 
those possessing a classical education, the other of those who 
did not. In the seventeenth Century the breach became es- 
pecially pronounced. The old populär songs were ignored by 
the leamed scholars and everything that belonged to the un- 
leamed masses feil into disfavor. From this time on un- 
til the time of Herder "Volk" stood for rabble.^<>^ The ver- 
nacular and the classical languages were strictly differentiated, 
and because of the supposed vulgarity of expression of the 
peoirfe the former was driven out of literature. The deadening 
theory of poetry as something purely formal, artistic, conven- 
tional, and didactic — a prerogative of the educated — ^grew 
apace. 

From a literary-historical Standpoint the erasure of this 
division line marks the beginning of the great folk song move- 
ment. At the head of the movement stood Michel Montaigne 
with his study of Brazilian songs, from which he concluded 

^®* To Herder "Volk" meant the etema] source of all that was ncw 
and original. Today, largely through the influenae of the French Revo- 
lution, the term has the added attribute of political. We are indebted to 
Herder for the word "Volkslied", a word which practically defies Eng- 
lish translation. Cf. also Hildebrand, "Materialien zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Volkslieds," Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht, vol. v. 
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that populär and purely natural poetry has a naive grace 
which compares favoraMy with the beauty of artificial poetry. 
An intense interest in some of the songs of the orig^al in- 
habitants of America sprang up in Germany, the same song 
often appearing under various names. ' As remariced elsewhere, 
it was considered a great discovery when it was found that 
cven the Indians had their poets. In England the impulse to 
recognize populär poetry came through Addison, who was the 
first to call attention to the old ballads; it was g^ven further 
strength by the appearance of Ossian; and finally, in 1765, 
found its füll expression in Percy's Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry. An acquaintance with the existence and merits of 
populär poetry, and a desire to collect it, were thus born in 
many lands at once; but the nurturing into füll g^owth and 
fruitful significance of this appreciation became the task of 
Germany. 

When the Reliques came into Germany, Lessing had already 
prepared the way by his words, "Poets are born under every 
sky, and poetic expression is not the property solely of culti- 
vated peoples." ^®* Opitz, Haller, Lessing, Hagedom had each 
in tum called attention to the störe of populär songs. The 
theory of its study, however, had not yet been developed fully 
enough to afford populär poetry complete recogniticm ; the 
requisite atmosphere was still in the process of creation. During 
the eighteenth Century, indeed, a shortlived distinction between 
natural and populär poetry was frequently advanced, especial- 
ly by Klopstock and those of his school who scoraed the "tm- 
poetic rabble," but reverenced the "song of soulful nature." 
Into this pregnant atmosphere Percy's Reliques came. The 
eflfect was immediate and far-reaching. Bällad poetry was 
rcbom, with Herder as its father ; and his epoch-making work, 
Volkslieder, — for which, it is true, he had laid a foundation 
as early as 1770 and 1771 by his studies of Shakespeare, Os- 
sian, and Oriental poetry, — appeared in 1778. In 1772 he 
had begun a diligent study of the Reliques which, his 
wife teils us, became one of his great sources of re- 

i<>» Erwin Kircher, "Geschichte des Volkslieds" Zeitschrift für deut- 
sche Wortforschung, vol. iv. p. 6. 
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creation. Indeed, he regarded the songs of primitive 
peoples as a source of inspiration second only to his BiMe. 
The following year stood out as a great mountain peak in 
German literature; Klopstock finished his epic the Messiah, 
Goethe published his Götz, Bürger produced his Lenore, 
and Herder wrote his essay on Ossum amd the Songs of Old 
Peoples, This latter came almost like a revelation, and re- 
sulted immediately in a great flood of translations of various 
ballads from the Reliques, with a consequent dissemination of 
interest in this kind of poetry. But the most in^portant pledge 
of Herder's interest in folk-lore was, as we have remarked, his 
Volkslieder, a work of incomparable influenae upon the de- 
velopment of German literature, in that it caused a just valua- 
tion to be placed upon populär poetry. It has been called the 
greatest forerunner in modern times of the scientific and 
aesthetic development of Germany, because it recognized 
the deep inner emotions of the most remote peoples and 
respected their individuality ; and because out of its romantic 
conception of f olk lore was bom the philology or the scientific 
study of folk languages. It pointed out that more than any 
other form of expression folk poetry was truly the voice of 
the people, beyond the powers of the individual, and the out- 
growth of the dynamic strength of the whole unit.^®* Herder 
did not realize at this time that countless treasures of song lay 
concealed within the limits of Germany, awaiting the magic 
Word which should awaken them into new life. A few years 
later, in 1805, the glad note of discovery was sounded by 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn which awakened an echo of a 
thousand tongues, and paved the way for Ludwig Uhland 
with his great work. Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volks- 
lieder in 1844 and 1845. Thus far populär poetry had been 
studied from a cultural and aesthetic point of view and not by 
philological methods. As a cultural element it greatly influenced 
the poets of romanticism, Heine, Mörike and Eichendorff . With 
Uhland's critical edition the study of populär poetry became a 

*<** Bürger expresses somewhat the same idea in his Herzens-Brguss 
über Volkspoesie written in 1775. He says in substance that all poetry 
should be populär in order to have the seal of perfection. 
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matter of scholarship and its g^eat influence on poets seemed 
to stop. 

Just twenty years before this Talvj had entered upon the 
study of populär poetry, and through her work with the Volks- 
lieder der Serben had gained an enviable position among the 
scholars of Europe. Ten years later by a paper in the Biblical 
Repository on the "Historical View of Slavic Literature," she 
took her place among those who were beginning to introducc 
this kind of literature into America. This paper was followed 
in 1836 by a discussion of the "Populär Poetry of the Teu- 
tonic Nations" in the North American Review; in 1840 by 
the epoch-making work, Charakteristik der Volkslieder ;^^^ in 
1842 by a paper on "Spanish Populär Poetry" again in the 
North American Review; in 1852 by an enlarged and revised 
book form of her early work on Slavic literature; in 1853 by 
an article on "French Poetry" in Putnam's Magazine; and in 
1869 by a short sketch entitled "Die Kosaken und ihre histo- 
rischen Lieder" in Westermann's Monatshefte. 

The work of native Americans in this field was at that time 
practically a negligible quantity. Longfellow feit the strength 
and power of the movement, but never gave any extensive ex- 
pression to it. An article which he wrote for the North Amer- 
ican Review on "Moral and Religious Poetry of Spain" could 
not, as may be inferred from the title, compare with the kind 
of work done in Germany and in later years by American 
scholars such as F. J. Child and F. B. Gummere. 

A close investigation of Talvj's two larger works, Clxaracte- 
ristik der Volkslieder and Literature of the Slavic Nations, will 
reveal the character of her contributions, and the justice of the 
daim that they were truly cultural in nature. The Literature 
of the Slavic Nations, while it did not assume its present book 
form prior to 1852, originally appeared in the form of a 
rather lengthy paper in the Biblical Repository for 1834. In 
speatdng of this article in the preface which he wrote for its 

105 «The simpHcity of the ballads which Mrs. Robinson has so co- 
piously translated," says Graham' s Magasine, "will win many readers who 
take but little interest in intellectual history." Cf. Graham's vol. xxxvii, 
p. 66. 
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later expansion her husband said, "The essay was received with 
f avor by the public ; and awakened an interest in many minds, 
as laying open a new field of Information, hitherto ahnost in- 
accessible to the English reader." An insistent request on the 
part of scholars and public libraries led to its recasting into 
book form. These requests undoubtedly g^owing out of the 
excessive meagerness of sources of Information r^farding 
Slavic literature represented a general anticipation that this 
contribution would come very close to presenting this literature 
as one great whole. Other studies had been made, but, for the 
most part, merely were sketches of separate phases.*®* 

At the time Talvj wrote, the Slavic population amounted 
to nearly three times that of the United States. The gigantic 
strides of Russia, the fate of Poland, the cry of Panslavism 
that had recently resounded through Europe, had excited an 
intense interest in the Slavonic race throughout the dvilized 
World. Thoughtful men often asked themselves whether the 
Slavic nations were yet to overflow the Germans of Western 
Europe as did the Celts, to form a new element of population 
with a new political and intellectual lif e. The mere considera- 
tion of such a possibility suggested the question, what was the 
natura of the moral and intellectual impulses, what the 
tendencies and spirit of these new men? 

The literature of the Slavs had been studied and discussed 
in various ways and for various purposes. More or less critical 
ingenuity was manifested in all of the studies, and all pos- 
sessed a certain element of thorough research; but until the 
appearance of Talvj 's book no author had succeeded in pre- 
senting the results in a pleasing and thoroughly intelligible 
manner. In the words of the Independent for July 11, 1850, 
"It introduces the reader to a field of literary research which 
has long lain in comparative obscurity, but to which recent 

1®« She herseif called it merely an outline. The North American Re- 
view (vol. Ixxi, p. 329 ff) in speaking of it said: "The outline is not 
only drawn with correctness and precision but the filling up is very 

thorough and satisfactory Even one who is a Slavic scholar by 

parentage and early education can recur with profit to this work for 
Information concerning the literary character and pursuits of bis country- 
men." 
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political struggles have pven a melancholy interest All 

are eager to learn more of races, some of which, hitherto un- 
known almost in public affairs, have burst like a torrent upon 
the field of political strife, shaking Europe to its center, per- 
forming prodigies of valor, and exhibiting a degree of en- 
thusiasm, energy, persistence, and tact, and an extent of re- 
sources almost unparalleled in the history of modern warfare/' 

In the details of her work Talvj showed an almost per- 
fect knowledge of her subject matter. There were opportuni- 
ties for difference in opinion as to certain theories of origin 
of the Slavic languages, as to certain viewpoints of predomi- 
nance of the Russian branch over all other Slavic branches, 
and, without doubt, there was room for a decided variance with 
her treatment of the Polish people. But this was necessarily 
true in the case of a work worth while. Those who differed 
with her, and there were some, had seldom as good grounds 
for their views as she. The book first presented the theolog- 
ical background, and then considered in tum the political, philo- 
sophical, and literary history with a depth of investigation, 
vigor of anal)rsis, and a comprehensiveness rarely exhibited 
in a study of this sort. "The volume is characterized by 
the extent and thoroughness of its investigation, its acute 
and judicious criticisms, its warm-hearted recognition of true 
poetry, even in an humble garb, and the forces and facility 
of its style," said Harpe^s Magazine which, with the North 
American Review was then perhaps the official organ of 
expression of the American public in literary matters. 

Her treatment of the subject was divided into four parts, 
exclusive of an introduction in which the author gave briefly 
but concisely an historical sketch of the Slavs in regard to their 
origin, their mythology, their early language, and the various 
branches of their language. Part one was in a measure a 
continuance of the introduction, in that it gave a history of the 
old or church languages and literature, a literature over which 
scholars and philologists had never agreed, but which had 
ever afforded a tempting field of research. In parts two and 
three the Slavs were treated under two general divisions : the 
Eastem, embracing the Russians, the Illyrico-Servians, the 
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Croatians, the Slovenzi, and the Bulgarians ; and the Western, 
embracing the Bohemians, the Slovaks, the Poles and theVendes 
in Lusatia. The work gave some account of the characteristics 
which distinguished these different dialects, and traced their 
literature from its earliest period down to the time at which 
she wrote. She showed that the principal divisions of the Slavic 
literature were the Russian, the Bohemian, and the Polish; 
that the other branches of this g^eat family possessed a litera- 
ture of humbler pretensions, while some of them — ^like the 
Slovaks, who inhabited the northwestem part of Hungary — 
had little that deserved the name. The fourth part of the bock 
dealt with the folk lore of the Slavic nations, and was perhaps 
the most interesting portion. 

About twenty-five years before, Talvj had been the means 
of making known and appreciated the exquisite charm of Ser- 
vian poetry throughout Europe. Now she again paid tribute 
and homage to its merit, which, as she showed, lay not in its 
studied elegance and careful polish, but in its unequalled sim- 
plicity and naturalness. She put it thus : "All that the other 
Slavic nations, or the Germans, or the Scotch, or the Spaniards 
possess of populär poetry can at the utmost be compared with 
the lyrical part of the Servian songs, called by them female 
songs, because they are sung only by f emales and youths ; but 
the long extemporized epic compositions, by which a peasant 
bard sitting in a large circle of other peasants, in unpre- 
meditated but perfectly regulär and harmonious verse, cele- 
brates the heroic deeds of their ancestors or contemporaries, 
has no parallel in the whole history of literature since the days 
of Homer." ^^^ It seemed to be the general consensus of 
opinion that this was the most interesting phase of her book, 
largely, as one New York paper remarked, because the sped- 
mens of poetry furnished by the author are remarkable for 
their freshness, purity, and energy of thought, and are rendered 
into graceful and well chosen English. The Evening Post also 
esteemed this portion of the book the most interesting. "The 
peculiar genius of this literature," it said, "is delineated in a 
skillful analysis and samples of the poems are g^ven in Eng- 

107 Talvj, Literature of the Slavic Nations, p. 114. 
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lish preserving the peculiar rhythm, and, as far as may be, the 
verbal characteristics of the original. In these we seem to have 
a sort of key to the character of the race, and we rise from a 
perusal of these delightful pages with a feeling of doser ac- 
quaintance with the nations of the Slavic race." The force and 
ease with which she translated these poems was indeed re- 
markable, inasmuch as she was tuming them into a language 
which was not her mother tongue, and which many hold to be 
one of the hardest of all languages to master. Her quick adap- 
taticm to the idioms of English is one of the strengest tributes 
to her keen intellect and her wonderf ul power of intellectual as- 
similation. She had been in this country only six years when she 
wrote the article for the Biblical Repository. Even in this 
article, which we may term the foundation of her book, there 
was very little which wotdd make one conscious that the pro- 
ducdon was from a foreign-born band. The North American 
Review spoke of this part of the book as a "precious gem, 
which g^ves brilliancy and animation to the whole." The 
woman's heart and band were seen in it ; the touch was tender 
and sympathetic, the very characteristics which caused Goethe 
to rejoice that the work with the Servian poetry, twenty-five 
years before, had fallen into the hands of a woman, who was 
at the same time a scholar in every sense of the world. 

In considering Slavic populär poetry as a whole Talvj said 
that the poetry of the Slavic nation was wild, passionate, and 
tender; love and war were its common themes. The love 
expressed in the Slavic songs was the natural love of the human 
breast, from its most tender and spiritual affection to irre- 
pressible sensuality. It was not the sophisticated love of civili- 
zation, it was the pure deep love of the unrestrained heart. 
The Slavs still followed the dictates of nature, and no artificial 
point of honor kept the hero from fleeing when he had met 
one stronger than himself. In its general tone the Slavic 
populär poetry was oriental. To enjoy it fully the reader had 
to let himself drift into an atmosphere of foreign yiews and 
prejudices. In this atmosphere all elements blended as one, the 
North and South, the East and West. "The suppleness of 
Asia and the energy of Europe, the passive fatalism of the 
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Turk and the active religion of the Christian, the revengeful 
spirit of the oppressed, and the child-like resignation of him 
who cheerfully submits, all these seeming contradictions find 
an expressive organ in the Slavic populär poetry." ^®' 

The interest in this work was widespread. In the St. 
Petersburg German paper for 1834, No. 227, I found a very in- 
teresting notice which was a reecho of the admiraticm ex- 
pressed by some Servian scholars upon the appearance of her 
work with Servian folk lore.^^* "A ship frcxn Boston has just 
arrived," this notice read, "bringing us this article frcwn 
the pen of a highly esteemed German authoress. It 
IS the same whom we have to thank foor a transla- 
tion of Servian folk songs published by Wuk Stephan- 

owitsch Karadschitsch It was scarcely to be 

hoped that Mrs. Robinson, as such, would continue her interest 
in the Slavic world, now so far removed; but behold, here 
comes an essay to us, in which the writer gives information 
to her new countrymen and to leamed England in regard to 
a race of people hardly knowni by name. With wonderful 
skill, using all the sources of information at band, she has 
presented the relation of the various Slavic peoples, their 
languages and their dialects. Certainly every friend of the 
Slavs must thank her for this, but above all should the Eng- 
lish be thankful, for whom she has illumined a new field, and 
in so doing rendered them a true service. We feel all the more 
moved to acquaint our readers with the existence of this work, 
inasmuch, as far as we know, only very few similar works have 
come to US in Russia." 

The first publication of the book attracted an unusual 
interest, and it obtained almost at once the distinction 
of being the most thorough and complete, as well as the 
first analysis of Slavonic literature extant. How GoeÜie 
woud have rejoiced over this work had he lived to 
see it ! The Evening Post saw in it a "work of which we ought 
to be proud, as the production of one of the adopted daughters 
of our country, who, having acquired a reputation among the 

108 Tal vj, Slavic Literature, p. 320. 
10» See chapter II. 
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authors of her native literature, now became engaged in adding 
to the riches of ours/' The North American Review also 
recognized the voltame as a valuable accession to our literature ; 
and even the conservative English magazines spdce in most 
£^owing terms of it. 

Prcnn an eamest and thorough study of the songs of one 
branch of the Slavic nation, Talvlj had thus added to her field 
of research the whole Slavic nation; and now she gradually 
extended her consideration to all the nations of Europe. Her 
Charakteristik der Volkslieder, which was published in 1840, 
occupies a unique place in comparative literature. "Not with- 
out hesitation," she said, "do I send these leaves out into the 
World. Above all I would not have them regarded as a coUec- 
tion of f olk songs. The collection is altogether too incomplete 
for that. Nor would I have them regarded as an historical 
text book, for the background of many parts of the picture 
must of necessity be concealed in shadow. I would wish the 
volume, however insignificant, to be regarded solely as a con- 
tribution to cultural history." ^^® By the phrase "concealed 
in shadow" she had reference to such obscure sections of na- 
tional folk lore that of the Norw^ans, conceming which 
she could find not a single publication of populär songs. Some 
of the older Saxon songs were omitted because they came to 
her notice too late. 

Poetry is the natural language of the human race. Prim- 
itive peoples must needs use a form of expression» which is at 
once Creative, figurative, and imitative. The poetry of the 
earliest childhood of a people is like the speech of a stammering 
child. The people go into ecstaqy over sensual pleasures just 
as a child does ; and like a child they vent their grief and pain 
in loud and unrestrained lamentations. The more man comes 
under the dominion of extemal circumstances of government, 
civilization, and culture, the greater becomes the distance be- 
tween life and poetry. His vocabulary develops until it 
gradually loses its imaginative and figurative qualities. The 
subjective gives way to the objective. But the origin of all 
speech, poetic, figurative, and subjunctive, remains at the basis 

^^^ Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, Vorwort 
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of all languages of the world in spite of all refinement of thought 
and expression, in spite of all boundary lines of logic. It is quite 
probable that originally poetry, as the expression of the emo- 
tions, was once identical with song. If this be true, we must con- 
sider "song" as a term applied to a certain rhythmic raising and 
lowering of the voice, similar in measure to a chant As one 
listens to a very young child sitting oa the floor amusing hhn- 
self with his blocks and other toys, entirely unconscious of his 
surroundings, the sounds which come to the listener certainly 
bear a resemblance to artless mdody. Herder said that for a 
long time singing and speaking were one among the old races. 
In Wilhelm Meister, Goethe said, "Song is the first step in 
education; all eise connects itself with it and is harmonized 
by it." *" 

Chamisso, in his investigations among primitive nati<Mis 
found that nont of the peoples whcmi he visited were entirely 
ignorant of poetry and song. As the various peoples differed in 
their cultural development, so their songs differed also, varying 
from mere wild shrieks, as it seemed, to rh)rthmic and mdod- 
ious intonations. These intonations seemed to represent the 
satisfaction of an inbom need. Wide difference in national 
character gave rise to nature^poetry and folk-poetry, which, 
despite their many contrasts, Talvj attributed to the same- 
source. Very frequently folk poetry and national poetry are 
conceived as one and the same thing; which, however, in a 
strict sense is not true. Talvj draws the distinction very well 
when she says : "In the broad sense of the word all the poetic 
literature of a people was national ; in a narrower sense only 
that poetry was national which dealt primarily with the pe- 
culiarities and conditions of nations to which the various so- 
called national poets belonged. The poets, not the people, pro- 
duced this type of poetry. Shakespeare, Goethe, Victor Hugo 
were national poets. On the other band, folk poetry was not 
always poetry which was read and sung by the common people, 
nor even necessarily a part of such poetry ; for if this were the 
case, the Bible would be folk poetry." 
Folk lore, whether in the form of songs or of fahles, is 

m Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre, chap. i, Book II. 
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diat production which, originating among a peofde in tfaetr 
internal and d(Mnestic relations has an inflnence in the develop- 
ment of this pec^le. Fdk songs are the common property of 
all, — for all had a band in produdng ihem. Storm in his /«fi- 
tnensee has put a beautiful description of folk song mto the 
mouth of Reinhardt : "They are not made, they grow, they fall 
frcm the air, they fly over the land like gossamers, here and 
there, and are sung in a thousand different i^ces at ihe same 
time. In these songs we find onr very own acts and sufferings ; 
it is as if all of us had helped to make ihem^ all working to- 
gether." Talvj's own definition carries with it the same 
thought: ''Whether they proceed from the past or present 
they are the blossoms of populär life bom and nurtured by the 
care of the people, cherished by their joys, watered by their 
tearsy and because of this are characteristic througfa and 
through of the great mass of a nation and its condition." ^^ 

In connection with this Talvj's theory regarding the rela- 
tive age of the lyric and the epic is worthy of consider- 
ation; for although it is a theory not generally accepted, 
some of her views may help adjust rival explanations. — ^The 
oldest monuments of poetry are, as we know, epic in character. 
But in these very epics there are enough traces and evidences 
to lead one to say that back of the epic was the lyric. To put 
it more directly, the lyric embodies the present, the epic the 
past Bach new Situation calls forth its expression, and the 
resulting songs are consequently not guarded within the streng 
box of Script, but within the minds and hearts of the people 
themselves, principally of the women and youths. The epic 
is in reality a development of the lyric, or a sequence of it. 
As we look over the ballads of various primitive peoples we 
find, for example, of the songs before a battle, some that are 
bright and strong, filled with encouraging cheer for the war- 
riors ; some that are deeply pathetic, filled with the heartache 
of a sweetheart as she bids her lover farewell, or of a mother 
as she sends her son forth to serve his country. Always, how- 
ever, we find even beneath the pathos an heroic recog^ition of 
necessity and duty. After the battle, there are songs of victory, 

ii^Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 11. 
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wildly ecstatic, or songs of def eat touchingly pathetic in their 
tone of resignation. And thus in countless instances the cpic 
gives evidence of having developed from the lyric."* 

In the three great collections of folk lere, Herder's, Ar- 
nim and Bretano's, and Talvj's, the last alone drew a sharp 
distinction between folk songs and populär songs, and so may 
be said to have succeeded better in depicting the cultural de- 
velopment of primitive peoples. Herder did not restrict himsdf 
to folk songs in his coUection, probably because of a general 
indifferente on the part of the public; Arnim and Brentano 
followed his example in their Des Knaben Wunderhom, probab- 
ly for the same reason. So with other collections; for one 
reason or another they became populär and national in charac- 
ter. 

In her Charakteristik der Volkslieder the author did not 
content herseif with compiling great quantities of material at 
band. She strove rather to study the material, and, by con>- 
paring it with the historic conditions of the people, to arrive 
at a clear view of the very essence of folk song; if possible, she 
wished even to recognize the historical development of the 
poetry of separate peoples, from its naive to its conscious State. 
The work was a real contribution to cultural history, for the 
author succeeded in showing how very close was the connec- 
tion between the customs of a people and the peculiarities of 
its songs. She demonstrated that changes which took place in 
a people's mode of thinking and living could be found in its 
poetry. 

The first division of the work contained four chapters de- 
voted to a description of the folk songs of the Asiatic, Malayan, 
Polynesian, African, and the original Americans, all peoples 
who were more or liess primitive. Talvj gave to a compar- 
atively uninformed public a vast number of facts with regard 
to these nations ; facts, which, for the most part, had hitherto 
been inaccessible. Her ingenuity combined these with exam- 
ples of their poetry in a manner altogether pleasing, interest- 
ing and instructive. A quotation from Blätter für literarische 
Unterhaltung expressed the appreciation and interest which 

"«Talvj, Charakteristik der Volkslieder, Introduction. 
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this division aroused in literary Europe. "We consider alto- 
gether excellent this latter description which, in all probabil- 
ity, is based on first band knowledge of the autbor, and which 
shows how the Indian possesses no real talent f or poetry as we 
should naturaMy expect, but rather, because of a predominant 
power of reason and a passionate ambition, seems capable of 
and inclined in the highest degree toward eloquence." *^* 

The second division of the book, which dealt with Euro- 
pean people, Talvj introduced by a chapter presenting the 
characteristics of Germanic folk lore. Especial attention was 
drawn to the family likenesses which, despite outward differ- 
ences, existed among the traditional songs of all European 
peoples. In this way only could a repeated use of certain ex- 
pressions, the repeated presence of the riddle, and the fre- 
quency of the question and answer form be accounted for. In 
the thoughts themselves marked similarities could be traced. 
For instance, almost all nations believed in the endurance of 
true love ; in the power of inordinate grief to disturb the rest 
of the departed onc; in divine destiny and justice.^^" She 
divided the Germanic peoples into three large groups; the 
Scandinavian, the German, and the British. The British feil 
under two heads, English and Scotch; the German, under 
German and Dutch; the Scanliavian under Icelandic, 
Faröish, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish. The Norwegian 
and Swedish divisions were, much to the author's regret, left 
in an uncompleted State. Each division was prefaced by in- 
troductory remarks, historical, philological, and political in 
character, according as history, philology, or politics played an 
important role in the cultural development of the people under 
discussion. Talvj made use of every opportunity to compare 
the various poetical forms of the diflFerent peoples, and she 
combined with all her general discussions illustrative and 
characteristic songs. These three elements, introduction, dis- 

'^^^ Blätter für literarische Unterhaltung, Jan. 18, 1841. 

i^»Cf. Anhang zu Wilhelm Grimm's Uehersetsung der dänischen 
Heldenlieder, In r«gard to this idea of likenesses Jakob Grimm said, 
"The divine, the spirit of poetry, is the same among all people and knows 
only one source." 
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cussion, and poetry, made the book what she wished it to be, 
a contribution to cultural history. 

Some criticism was expressed of her treatment of German 
poetry, upon the ground that it was lacking both in material 
and in theory of development. One of her critics excused 
her partially on the ground of her long absence from Germany 
during early youth. There was a noticeable predomin- 
ance of love lyrics. The populär German drinking songs 
were entirely lacking. It cannot be doubted that these songs 
are quite as really f olk-productions as some of the Weihnachts- 
Lieder, and their absence from her collection is a genuine 
flaw in her work. 

Her treatnuent of Scotch poetry was perhaps the best part 
of the book; for in addition to a perfect familiarity with her 
material, the author seemed to have a sincere love for this 
division of her subject. She herseif said that there was no 
richer field in all Europe for the coUector of folk songs than 
Scotland. Her Statement of likenesses and difFerences be- 
tween the English and the Scotch poetry is well worth any 
scholar's consideration. It is keen, searching, and well ex- 
pressed. ^^ 

K. A. Vamhagen von Ense ^^"^ saw in this book a rcvival 
of Herder's thoughts, extended and elevated, however, to fit 
the measure of an advanced knowledge. In another sense it 
seemed to him a new form of the Wunderhorn, raised out of 
German limitations into the field of all folk song. Open- 
mindedness, genuine S3rmpathy, sane reason, comprehensive 
knowledge, and sound judgment had, he feit, given the author 
an unusual equipment for handling such a subject. Chance, 
moreover, assisted her by first aflFording her a residence in 
Kussia during the most susceptible years of her life, and later 
by giving her a residence in America during years of morc 
nteture tiiought and sympathy, thus leading her into a more 
iintimate knowledge of English and Scotch characteristias 
through her ever increasing mastery of the English langu- 
age. 

"• Charakteristik der Volkslieder, p. 603. 

11^ Jahrbücher für wissenschaftliche Kritik, No. 86, 1840. 
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Some critics feit that she had taken the idea of "Volks- 
lieder" in too narrow a sense. She herseif, however, had a 
ccttnpiler's natural sense of the necessity for selecting and 
choosing most carefully. Goethe wamed the authors of the 
Wunderhorn against the sing-song of the Minnesingers, and 
the wretched commonness and flatness of the Meistersingers; 
and some of the omissions in Talvj's book m»y be due to the 
influencc of such a waming, although it was never extended to 
her. 

From the criticisms and comments which I have considered 
worthy of mention in this chapter, we may feel certain that 
Talvj's Position in the Hterary world was now firmly estab- 
lished. 

CAPTER V. 

HiSTORY OF THE C01.ONIZATION OF NEW ENGLAND 

FROM 1607-1698. 

History of the Colonization of New England from 1607-1698. 

American historiography is of comparatively recent origin. 
In her introduction to her Colonisation von Neu England 
Talvj States: "Throughout the whole eighteenth Century here 
and everywhere eise the spirit of historical research slumbered. 
Valuable documents lay dust covered in undisturbed rest in 
public archives or private libraries. Uninterpreted manu- 
scripts served as wrapping paper." The catalog of writers who 
manifested any noteworthy interest in investigation and com- 
pilation is a brief one. One of the chief of them, Thomas 
Prince, gathered material with wonderful diligence and pa- 
tience, and succeeded in presenting to the public a Chronologe 
ical History of New England up to 1633. To Calltoder and 
Backus, minor names, we are also grateful for many original 
documents which in one way or another throw light upon the 
darkest periods of American history. Hutchinson's History 
of Massachusetts, which appeared toward the close of the Rev- 
olution, should have been a mine of valuable historical mate- 
rials, for as royal govemor of Massachusetts the author had 
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access to the very authentic manuscript material; but unfort- 
unately much that he had coUected was lost or destroyed during 
the Stamp Act riots." 

Amid this poverty of formal collections of facts or man- 
uscripts, Talvj f ound f our main sources of historical data upon 
New England; Cotton Mather's Bcclesiastical History, Wil- 
liam Bradford's diary, John Winthrop's History of New Eng- 
land, and Edward Johnson's Wonder-working Providence of 
Zion's Savior. The first of these, known also as the Magnalia 
Christi Americanc, Talvj considered authentic, but very nar- 
row in viewpoint. This history extends over the period be- 
tween 1620 and 1698. It is regarded as the most important 
book produced in America during the seventeenth Century. 
It has been suggested that as a history it was unsatisfactory 
because the author was too near events to be strictly impar- 
tial. His personal feelings perhaps unconsciously colored his 
judgments. In regard to facts he is charged with being care- 
less and inaccurate. However, the work is indispensible to an 
understanding of New England history. The diary of Wil- 
liam Bradford, govemor of New England, was still in man- 
uscript in 1847, and was not known except in fragments. 
Some fif ty years later the manuscripts were coUected and pub- 
lished. Much of the original material became a part of the 
church records of Plymouth through Nathaniel Mortem, a 
nephew of Bradford. Morton also used many of Bradford's 
accounts in his New Englands Memorial, but miany of the 
manuscripts were lost during the Revolution and have never 
been found. Until 1790 John Winthrop's History of England 
remained in manuscript form. Cotton Mather and Hubbard 
used it, the latter quoting much of it word for word without 
mentioning the source. In 1790 the part dealing with the 
history of Massachusetts was published under the title of 
A Journal of the Transactions and Occurrences in the Settle- 
ment of Massachusetts, Not until 1825 was Wintbrop's 
entire collection given to the public. He was, in Talvj 's 
estimation, the leader in the history of the period from 
1630 to 1649. The chief value of Edward Johnson's history, 
which appeared in 1654, lay in the fact that the author was 
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a contemporary of the events which he described. However, 
its style was weak and difficult to read because of a rather 
absurd and artificial piety running through the whole. In 
1658 it was plagiarized by Ferdinand Gorges and published 
as the work of Gorges' grandfather under the title, America 
painted to Life, A True History, 

There were, of course, many lesser sources deserving of 
a brief mention. Those for Massachusetts comprise several 
small manuscripts by Edward Winslow; the personal letter 
of the vice-govemor Thomas Dudley to the Countess of 
Lincoln, patroness of the colonies; manuscripts by Higgin- 
son, Wood, Weide, Lechford and Josselyn which recorded 
personal experiences ; and Sir Ferdinand Gorges' Brief Narra- 
Hon of the Original Undertaking and the Advancement of the 
Plantations. The latter was valuablc as showing an English- 
man's theories and plans for American Settlements. For the 
Indian Wars Mason, Underhill, Gardiner, and Vincent con- 
tributed much. The history of Providence and Rhode Island 
is based almost entirely on rather imperfect accounts of the 
first founders, Clark, Gorton, and Roger Williams, largely 
in the form of letters. Finally, for the settlement of Con- 
necticut, with the exception of a very few letters, there was 
really no authentic contemporaneous account. The govern- 
mental chronicles and various church archives of later times 
fumished practically all of the historical information of this 
colony. A General History of Connecticut, published in Lon- 
don in 1781 was so unreliable that it was of little value as 
history. Talvj said of this book, "Nothing can be more 
characteristic of the sentiment against America then ruling in 
England, than this bungling piece of work which had its second 
edition the following year." 

Talvj had a Single criticism for all these sources: they 
lacked an independent viewpoint and a sense of detached his- 
torical perspective. English historians, on the other band, 
she condemned for their lack of intimacy with American 
conditions and events, and their inability to grasp the spirit 
of what they recorded. Chalmers alone was an authority on 
New England. Neal's history was little more than a reorgan- 
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ization of Cotton Mather's, with greater purity of style. The 
prejudice against Almericans was such as to make perverted 
and f alse Statements mare acceptable than f acts, and thus many 
errors circiilated by these careless ear!y historians are, today, 
r^garded as authentic facts. But these were not, in her mind, 
the most deplorable phases of early histories, whether English 
er American. Our so-called Standard histories clothed the 
events of the f ormative days of our country in a mantel of 
myth and legend. The very criticisms of Talvj's history 
made at the outset by the North American Review gave evi- 
dence of the tendency to require of a history a novelistic style, 
in Order that it might be populär with the masses. Unfor- 
tunately the truth did not always make a populär appeal to 
the masses, and as a consequence truth had been sacrificed for 
the sake of popularity in a large number of our historical writ- 
ings. Even Bancroft, who was generally considered the Stand- 
ard American historian, wrote, it is claimed, "most cautiously, 
with the greatest dread of the slightest admission, and with 
intense straining to make out a perfect case."*^' Why, it 
might weH be asked did not Talvj translate Bancroft for her 
German readers, instead of undertaking to write a hisory her- 
seif? As I see it, the answer lies in this fact: no American 
history told the truth as gleaned entirely from original sources 
and as evolved out of a clear unbiased view of these sources. 
Talvj was almost a Century ahead of her time in her scien- 
tific investigation and use of original sources in these pictures 
of early colonial history. Only within recent years have the 
many sad deficiencies in American historical writings begun 
to be generally feit. Of late, through the almost universal 
dissemination and improvement of public libraries, the mul- 
tiplied opportunities of gaining access to old pamphlets and 
original evidences of all sorts, American scholarship has every- 
where been aroused to a desire for a clearer knowledge and 
a more tangible grasp of events upon this continent. **• 

*!• Fischer, Myth Making Process in Histories of the U. S., p. 68. 

**• Cf. Proceedings of American Philosophicat Society, voL li, p. 54. 
Truth is winning over fiction, as may be seen from some of the recent 
historical writings. The names of some of Sydney G. Fischer's works 
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A brief comparison of Talvj's history with Bancroft's will 
show how in some respects hers f ulfiUed even a greater mis- 
sion than bis. First of all, Bancroft, as an American writing 
for an American public, wrote f rom an American viewpoint, 
while Talvj, a German- American writing for a German pub- 
Kc, chose a German viewpoint. We may characterize the dif- 
ference between these two positions as a difference between 
a fervid patriotism and a calm, scientific interest, which made 
an unbiased search among original sources for materials which 
should present all sides of the historical situations, the side 
of the unsuccessful, as well as of the successful. In the sec- 
ond place, Bancroft's work was not as concentrated as Talvj's, 
inasmuch as it encompassed a much greater space and period 
of time. In comparison with bis history she calied hers "a 
Single room of a whole big house/* ^*^ Naturally, since the 
German viewpoint wouM, in many instances, be different f rom 
that of an enthusiastic American, a German would dwell on 
the smaller details more than an American. To all appearances 
America was advancing by leaps and bounds, fairly striding. 
through the fields of industrial and political development. It 
was only logical that an American historian should pay 
little or no attention to many of the small and, to him, in- 
significant details in the early years of colonization. It 
was only logical that a foreigner with a keenly scientific and 
wide-awake mind should, af ter the first surprise at such rapid 
advancement, seek its causes in the details of early establish- 

are significant (Mr. Fischer is a writer and lawyer of considerable 
prominence in Philadelphia 1856—) We find above his name such 
titles as these: True Benjamin Franklin; The True William Penn; 
The True History of the American Revolution; The True Daniel 
Webster, etc. Mr. Fischer says in regard to this realization of the 
importance of truth in historical writings, "Within the last two years, 
in writing a life of Daniel Webster, I had occasion to examine the 
original evidence of our history from the war of 1812 to the Compro- 
mise of 1850, and I found that it had substantially been used in our 
histories of that period. There was no ignoring of it or concealment of 
it such as I had found when I investigated the original evidence of the 
Revolution.'' 

ISO Colonisation von Neu England, p. xüL 
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ment and development. An American's enthusiasm does not 
in any way deprecate his ability; it is merely a reflex of the 
life and development about him. This reflex could not exist 
in a foreigner. The f act that Talvj admired Bancroft and his 
work led her to consider many of his views very carefully, 
and in many instances the two agreed. Yet, with her decided 
leaning toward the great historian, she remained independent 
in her judgments ; and in some instances, again, the two writers 
seemed to be almost diametrically opposed. In speaking of 
Bancroft's History of the United States, Francis J. Grund said, 
"Bancroft's history seems on the whole to have fallen short of 
its purpose — it lacks a philosophical and calm view which 
should put the life of the states into accord with the general 
tone of humanity." ^^^ 

Another great point of difference between Talvj 's history 
and Bancroft's was in the distribution of emphasis. Talvj 
laid great emphasis on Settlements, dwelling at length on 
customs and religious views, and the development of law and 
Order out of the inner life and character of the colonists. Ban- 
croft, on the other band, perhaps because of the greater scope 
of his work, set forth monumental Agares in the early history 
of New England, and focused the minor developments in these. 
The former's was a history of colönial spirit rather than of 
colonial activity. It contained the Clements of a "Kulturge- 
schichte", a form of history as yet imdeveloped. 

But the question naturally arises, why did she write this 
history for German readers? In spite of an almost perfect 
mastery of English style, she always feit more at home with 
the German language, and as a consequence the greater part 
of the work was written in German. This fact, however, 
would not stamp her work as written for German readers. It 
is undoubtedly true that, although she wrote f rom a point of 
view whose chief consideration was the interest in America 
and the knowledge of American affairs which then existed in 
Germany, she sincerely hoped that her work would find read- 
ers on both sides of the Atlantic, and was by no means un- 
mindful of a possible American audience. There were many 

121 Francis J. Grund, Die Amerikaner, p. 106. 
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Americans who read the German fluently, and whose ever- 
increasing interest in German ideals and methods had al- 
ready shown that they considered the tongue no barrier to an 
understanding of a new work of learning. But in the main, as 
she herseif consciously asserted, her ambition was to interest 
the Teutonic race in the land which was destined to become 
yearly the home of more and more of its children. She 
feit that intimate relations must in time grow up between 
the Germans of the Fatherland and those of the New World ; 
and inasmuch as conditions in the two countries were so dif- 
ferent, she believed a knowledge of America necessary in 
Order that Germany might the better and more readily adjust 
hersclf to the demands of this new relationship. She realized 
the significance of the role America was playing in the 
world's history, and she wanted the Germans to realize this 
significance in terms of early development. Beforc Talvj, 
Ebeling and Kufahl were the only Germans who had made a 
study of the colonial United States. At the time they wrote 
many of the main sources were still hidden, and furthermore 
they lacked personal knowledge of the Ibcality, the people, and 
the institutions about which they wrote. Both, like Bancroft, 
included a field of f ar greater scope in time and place. Already, 
however, so considerable an interest was being manifested in 
Germany about America's history, that a history f rom the pen 
of a German-American was tacitly demanded. Nothing bears 
better witness to Talvj 's hope of bringing about an under- 
standing between the two nations than her copious notes which 
made many expressions and view-points clear to the foreign 
reader, and prevented in advance the confusion which often 
arose out of misundertanding. 

The task of the historian was not small, as Talvj realized. 
His task it was to give the reader a clear view not merely of 
salient events, but of details which, seeming in themselves 
cumbersomely trivial, assumed the greatest significance when 
the proper relation to their far-reaching consequences was 
shown. In doing this, Talvj showed exceptional skill. Her 
viewpoint as we have before intimated, was l'arger than that 
of the ordinary historian of political events, for her work 
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involvcd a consideration of scx:ial development in which private, 
public, religious, moral, individual, and general rdations 
cntered. Her treatment of the subject matter was of such 
specific and concrete nature that the situations portrayed bore 
the stamp of truth and reality to the reader. 

She portrayed the Puritans justly and impartially. "* A 
pride in the Puritan fathers had grown up, especially in New 
England, which stifled all recognition of other forces back of 
American progress. Again, America was becoming a great 
nation ; she was trying hard to develop a national culture, and 
nothing was more natural than that, in this conscious effort, 
she should be blinded to all but present achievement. To lose 
sight of humble beginnings and to credit failure and success 
impartially is a natural consequence of ill-restrained enthusi- 
asm in any new project whose development and progress are 
rapid. A careful reading of Talvj's history will show very 
plainly why an American national culture did not develop dur- 
ing the early days of settlement. Many highly cultured men 
and women came to America but they alone could not exert 
decided humanitarian influence; likewise pioneer life did not in 
itself present the conditions in which to develop a native cult- 
ure. For a people to exchange the surroundings of a highly 
developed civilization for the less advanced or primitive cul- 
tural environment of a new country, always involves an abase- 
ment of ideals. "Despondency, homesickness, and a general 
lowering of all the higher aspirations and ideals seems the 
inevitable rcsult until the psychic transformation has taken 
place, from which the energetic personality emerges with a 

12» Prof. C. E. Stowe of Cincinnati said, " We have read no work 
which on the whole appears to us to give so accurate a picture of the 
Puritan character as that of Talvj. It is just, discriminating, disposed 
to commend and not fearing to censure. The author is in a good Posi- 
tion to develop the subject according to its real merit She Stands 

in the attitude of a spectator, yet with enough of interest in the scene 
and of sympathy with it to give a lively and glowing picture of it" (It 
refcrs to the task of giving this picture). For con^Iete criticism by 
Stowe see Bihliotheca Sacra, vol. 7, p. 91—108; 1850. 
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resolution to creatc a ncw world of his own out of new sur- 
roundings." *^' 

Hard, unyielding primitive conditions of Hfe and sus- 
tenance left the early settlers neither time nor inclination for 
the development of music, art, literature, or even religion. 
Later, when the time and inclination came, as lif e became less 
strenuous, America was forced to seek the seeds of culture 
without hcrself . What culture the pioneers brought with them 
had been destroyed by the harshness of nature and the seeds 
had not been planted in their descendants forcefully enough 
to Warrant their development without extemal aid. Talvj's 
treatment of the Puritans makes us feel the force of this truth 
in such a way that, while we continue to admire the virtues 
and the courage of the New England fathers just as much as 
before, we begin at the same time to investigate other sources 
of national culture. The Puritans did not even have time to 
develop a religion. They fought to maintain certain forms of 
worship, but religion as such was swallowed up in the struggle. 

In a niunber of personal letters Talvj presented a glimpse 
into the household of an English Puritan family, which 
afforded the best and most vivid "Sittenbild" of the timcs. 
One could not fail to realize that these early settlers were as 
cruel and stubborn as nature herseif. Back of the establish- 
ment of many of the colonies lay the attempt to force certain 
individuals to a strict adherence to many customs, barbarian 
almost in their simplicity and crudity. Infringement of per- 
sonal liberty was found on every band. With a strict r^;ard 
for truth Talvj did not see the mildness in the laws of the 
Puritans which almost all other writers of history extolled. 
True, they made no attempt to base their institutions on any 
of the Woody decrees of the darkest period of the middlc 
ages ; but the f act was lost sight of that many of these Woody 
decrees, found in the laws of European nations, would be 
empty and meaningless on the Statute books of the Puritan 
settlers. As Talvj said, in the wilderness of America there 
was not even the possibility of many of the crimes found 

i'*Goebcl, Annual Report of American Historical Association for 
1909, p. 18a 
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among the kingdoms of Europe. Want of provision for the 
punishment of impossible crimes is no evidence of mild- 
ness. The infringement of personal liberty, certainly, was 
not a mark of mildness to be extolled. The Puritans were 
not a free people. The Stocks, branding, ducking, whipping, 
and other equally harsh fonns of punishment stared them in 
the face for the slightest offence. It was an offence to wear 
certain forms of head dress and hair dress; certain kinds of 
clothes were forbidden; smoking and chewing were forbid- 
den; the celebration of Christmas or Easter was a scrious 
offence. There was even an ordinance against the use of the 
word Saint as a part of the name of a town. If such acts 
were considered an offence, one can easily see what must 
have been the attitude toward offences which we would con- 
sider real. But this harshness, as Talvj pointed out, was 
only a reflex of the times in which tolerance was considered 
indifference. 

To explain this intolerance and to temper the judgment 
toward the Puritans, which might otherwise seem too harsh, 
she worked out very carefully a background of religious in- 
tolerance in England which drove men and women into the 
wildemess of America in order to worship as their consciencc 
dictated. Her account comprehended the whole developmcnt 
of the Protestant spirit which led to the emigration, showing 
what influence the ideas and ideals of other countries had 
in hastening it. She demonstrated the connection of this bit 
of local history with world history by giving it a cultural 
background, not a Statistical one. Step by step she traced the 
growth of discontent, the growth of suppression of individ- 
ual freedom of thought and action, the gradual growth of 
royal dominance over the very souls of the subjects. With 
influences of similar nature pouring in from all sides she 
showed how this discontent finally became the bomb of revo- 
lution and evolution. Having completed this background, 
she showed how the process of development went on logically 
to the history of the first settlers in New England. The very 
nature of their Separation anticipated intolerance after coming 
to this country. The material which Talvj used was 
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not new, nor was her handling of it entirely original, but she 
collected into one book a network of facts which, though re- 
lated, had not seemed so, because they had to be sought in a 
number of widely scattered sources. 

Talvj's treatment of the Puritans showed plainly dem- 
ocracy was not an original condition, as so many enthusiastic 
American writers claimed. The primary object of the first 
settlers in Coming to America was to replant the Church of 
England in America, instituting in the process a f ew changes 
f rom the prescribed ritual. Their whole energy seemed to be 
(firected toward establishing new congregations, and each new 
one in turn was greeted with great rejoicing. There was no 
democratic spirit to be found in these various congr^^tions, 
what happened in one happened in all. Excommunication in 
New England during the seventeenth Century was not less 
serious than the papal excommunication. Only those who 
were church members and who subscribed to all the ordin- 
ances of the church had a voice in the government ; the colon- 
ists were swayed by a limited monarchy, with the church 
as the monarch. Out of the very necessities of primitive 
life the democracy developed in America from an original 
theocracy. From a representative church assembly the Step 
to a representative State assembly was not great. At first 
an aristocracy threatened but the triab and hardships of 
pioneer life gave birth to democratic tendencies which could 
not be quelled. "Thus early," Talvj said, "b^^n the demo- 
cratic tendencies of the people, the natural product of a 
wildemess and a condition in which physical strength 
was at a premium."^** The church did not exist because of 
the State, but the State because of the church, and if the State 
attained to a complete demorcracy it was only due to the f act 
that the Constitution of the Purian church, in as far as dem- 
ocracy harmonized with theocracy, was democratic. This view 
was quite different from that ordinarily expressed — ^that the 
origin of our democracy was in the Puritan church. 

Another and valuable feature of Talvj's book was her 
estimate of the Indian. On the whole, as we have remarked 

*** Talvj, Colonisation von Neu England, p. 225. 
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before, it was generous and charitable. Whik she did not 
try to excuse the Indian for bis blood curdling acts of cruelty, 
she sought for and, in many cases, found definite causes for 
such cruelty. Beneath the cruelty which caused many trav- 
elers and writers to class bim as a beast, she found the man, 
with a man's feelings and a man's honor. Over and over 
again she showed that the first relations between the whites 
and the redmen were friendly, that the redmen venerated 
the whites and believed that througb them great happiness 
would come; and that gradually, as their simpte dream 
failed to come true, suspicion was aroused. They b^^ to 
feel that the white man was not dealing honestly with them, 
hat was slowly and surely dispossessing them of what was 
theirs by the natural right of original occupation. When this 
dispossession reached the form of slavery, a crime which the 
Indians hated above all others, their passions were thorough- 
ly roused, and then many of their acts were bestial in the 
highest degree. She did not minimize Indian treachery, but 
described it quite as vividly as the treachery of the whites to- 
ward the Indians. We sometimes feel the Indian cared less 
for a human life than he did for that of one of the wild 
animals of the forest, but the white man eamed the title to 
the same indifference by the manner in which he dealt with 
the savages. In most cases, as Talvj pointed out, the savage 
was pursuing the one and only law of life known to him, 
self-preservation. That the same could hardly be said for 
the white man, she illustrated by an incident first related by 
Hutchinson. During the war with the Indians in 1637, after 
suprising them in their fortifications, Mason set fire to a 
wigwam. The blaze, spreading rapidly among the dry under- 
brush, bumed the inmates out like so many rats. Escape was 
absolutely impossible. The few who did escape the flames 
feil into the hands of the English as prisoners. Later, in the 
division of prisoners a dispute arose over the ownership of 
four women. In order to settle the dispute the four women 
were executed. As Hutchinson said, "The clevemess 
as well as the morality of this act can well be questioned." 
Talvj 's chapter on the conversion of the Indians is 
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worthy of especial attention, because the f ailure of the Indians 
to embrace the Christian religion has given rise to many of 
the harshest condemnations of their character. The chief 
cause of this failure, as she saw it, was the fact that too many 
of the missionaries did not know the Indian language. One 
need only glance over the accounts of the Indians as given 
US by travelers, to realize at once that the successful mission- 
aries were those who knew their language and who thus 
could enter into their real thoughts and feelings. Many of 
the German missionaries, as well as John Eliot, Roger Wil- 
liams, and Pierson owed their success to having leamed the 
bnguage before attempting to convert the ilndians. The 
success of one Daniel Gookin's sons in training helpers for 
missionary work among the Indians themselves, Struck a de- 
cided blow at the theory advanced by so many that these na- 
tive Americans were incapable of culture. As earfy as 1664 the 
Indians were taught to read and write English and some 
were even sent to Harvard to be trained in theology. As 
John Eliot said; "The Indians must become men, that is, 
they must be civilized before they can become Christians.""*' 
But the civilizing of the Indians seemed almost a hopeless 
task. Talvj realized it was hard to point out a cause for this. 
There was no justice in saying that they were incapable of civ- 
ilization and culture, at least as f ar as innate traits of character 
were concemed. It is true that Roger Williams, after having 
loved the Indians, grew to hate them, and applied to them the 
terms envious, revengeful, treacherous, and deceitful. But 
Talvj added this in her note, "^Truly his judgment in this 
respect changed only after the influence of the whites, espe- 
cially their liquor, had ruined the Indians." *^* It wouM seem 
that the advent of the white man was as a breath of poison to 
the Indians. Nothing in the culture and civilized life of the 
whites attracted the savages but the cultivation of the iields. 
Double gain alone seemed to move them. In order to ex- 
plain this attitude as well as to offer an apology for her 
lengthy discussion of the Indians Talvj said: "If we have 

125 Colonisation von Neu England, p. 424. 
i»/Wrfm, p. 416. 
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been too minute for many readers in recounting a condition 
of the Indians whose meager traces seem scarcely to Warrant 
it a place in history, wc would offer the excuse that we believed 
we could answer the seemingly unanswerable assertion, that 
the Indians were incapable of civilization. We believed this 
could be done by a simple presentation of certain remark- 
able accomplishments of a few individuals during the short 
period of twenty-five years. The assertion in question arose 
during the eighteenth Century and the present age gladly re- 
peats it. It is certain that f rom Eliot's time to the present 
not a Single eamest effort was made to elevate the condition 
of the savages. The demoralized tribes of the east, sunken 
almost into a State of bestiality, no longer afford an oppor- 
tunity for such effort. But the numerous tribes of the west, 
wild, barbaric, and d^enerated by the influence of self-seek- 
ing, bartering or arrogant whites, offer a rieh field to the 
missionaries of the Christian world. These Indians are not 
yet brutalized. The force of love can reclaim them."^*^ 

Another evidence that the history is cultural is the part 
the "Volk* plays throughout. Again and again we are brought 
to realize the importance of this "Volksgeist.' This is brought 
out very definitely in the account of the movement toward 
democracy within the colony. The movement itself is as 
subtle and intangible as this populär spirit which so many 
have tried to define without success. But despite its subtlety 
and intangibility it contains the germ of f reedom which later 
grew into the American Revolution. The Germans, more than 
all other nations, seemed to appreciate the power of this 
"Volksgeist"; we may not say that they laid an undue em- 
phasis upon it when we look at present day Germany and 
consider that the force which made it what it is was bom 
from the same "Volksgeist". Besides this term, she uses 
such expressions as "Volksgunst", "Grimm des Volkes", Her- 
zen des Volkes", "Volksaberglauben" and others. All of 
these are terms found in cutural histories, but represent as 
well circumstances of unbounded significance to the political 
and industrial development of a country. The word "Volks- 

^^ Colonisation von Neu England, p. 430. 
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geist" in particular has been interpreted by the enthusiastic 
American as meaning "sovereign will of the people", and too 
often, also has become the mere slogan of the demagogue. 
Her view of the sovereign will of the people stood in rather 
bold Opposition to Bancroft's, but was, I believe, the deeper 
and clearer Interpretation of a German in such matters. She 
said, "The sovereign will of the people is seldom anything 
eise than the blind f eeling of an ignorant and passionate mob." 
**• Bancrof t, on the other band, lodced upon it almost as upon 
something sacred. However, Talvj's viewpoint did not pre- 
vent her seeing in the very passion of the mob the germs of 
democracy and f reedom. It was merely that she wonld handle 
this passion in a more careful way, so that it might not be- 
come a rebellion. 

Still another chapter in her history which reads like a 
chapter in a cultural history is the last entitled, "The tone 
and spirit of the colcmies." It is a chapter so worth the 
reading that a brief summary of it may not seem out of 
place — ^The pestilence of the body which prevailed was not 
so deadly as the diseased spirit of the people which led to 
the saying that the devil in person was in their midst. The 
belief in witchcraf t seized the people ßke a convulsion. Neither 
the advance of science nor the revelation of the reformation 
had allayed the idea of a living personal devil. Becker and 
Thomasius in Germany had not yet brought forth victorious 
weapons against this belief. When the Puritans left England, 
superstition was at its height, and certainly life in the Ameri- 
can wilderness with its accompanying terrors and dangers did 
not offer any cultural conditions which might remove these 
superstitions. Superstitious fandes rather found nourish- 
ment on every band. God was angry and heaven had to be 
appeased, and this could be accomplished only through prayer, 
fasting, and penance. When, however, in an ecstatic moment 
of prayer, one or another seemed by his gestures and actions 
to be beside himself, he was immediately considered to be 
under the influence of the devil. 

At one time, Talvj teils us, there existed in the colonies, 

1*8 Colonisation von Neu England, p. 453. 
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a veritable mad-house where f or days the 'possessed' raved and 
howled. The whole village was thrown into the most intensc 
excitement and assembled to witness the work of the devil. 
As prayers and fasting availed nothing, a f rightful State of 
affairs ensued. Superstition made it possible to give vent to 
personal jealousy and hatred and with this as the real motive 
many innocent victims suffered tortures and even death. 
These persecutions were enough to drive the accused mad 
and so they really seemed to justify the accusation. Talvj's 
recital of the imprisonments, trials, and punishments is most 
vivid and impressive, but at the same time it may be said 
that her treatment of the Situation is thät of the dispassionate 
scientist. Most historians either omit the portrayal of this 
condition of affairs, or, if they discuss it, make only super- 
ficial observations. But it ought not to be ignored for, better 
than anything eise, this outbreak of religious perversion ex- 
plains many extraordinary events and movements in the early 
history of America, as well as in our present time. 

As may have been gathercd from even the brief remarks 
which have been made, the heaviness of her style might offer 
a basis for criticism ; and, indeed, the North American Review 
did point this out as a defect. The justification of her solid 
and weighty prose seems to me, however, to be piain ; for her 
style is an inevitable consequence both of the purpose of his- 
torical narration as well as of the point of view of the author. 
One can scarcely expect a history to possess the vigorous 
style so much a necessity of successf ul writings of fiction. The 
question arises, is the Student of history to be amused or in- 
formed? The details which were so largely responsible for 
the criticism were necessary to her development of the subject, 
for as she said, "As in physical so in political bodies, little 
things have developed to maturity quite as remarkably, as 
great things." "• 

The North American Review considered both the German 
language and the subject matter which she chose rather too 
unwieldy for the production of an attractive history. In com- 
paring her style with Bancroft's it said, "Talvj's style is not 

1*» Colonisation von Neu England, Tntroduction xiv. 
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more vivacious or epigrammatic than that of her country- 
men in general ; it is somewhat tedious, hardly f resh enough, 
either of fact or disquisition to justify its length for an Am- 
erican reader. Bancroft's success is due to a vigorous imag^- 
ation and a crisp nervous style. It reveals startling and bril- 
liant pictures, being a work of genius rather than laborious 
detail." ^^^^ In the face of the critic's national bias and bis 
limited knowledge of German, such a criticism hardly seems 
fair ; nor was it voiced by the nation for whom she wrote. In 
a Bücherschau for 1851 the foUowing statement gives evidence 
of the very favorable reception of her history in Germany: 
"Her style is simple, but vivid and warm, and where the 
circumstance demands, not without force and emphasis." But 
that not all American critics took the attitude of the North 
American Review is shown by the foUowing extract f rom a 
dipping of one of the contemporary New York papers : **The 
style of this history is always clear and forcible, and men 
and things are brought into distinct relief. Without exagger- 
ating the Puritans, it does them justice, and while treatmg 
them in a friendly and sympathetic spirit, it betrays no sense 
of hereditary Obligation to set their virtues too strongly forth. 
The author has examined what she saw with German in- 
dustry and thoroughness. Not only ought it be read by Ger- 
mans in Germany but also the Germans here, and all the 
Americans who can read German." 

Talvj's own judgments, whenever they occur, are clear, 
pointed, reasonable, and sound. While often diametrically 
opposed to those of American historians, they are never an- 
tagonistic in temper. She has always stood firmly upon her 
own convictions, and given expression to them in the most 
direct manner. In 1852 William Hazlitt, recognizing how 
great a störe house of historical information this work was, 
edited a translation of it into the English language. The 
translation does not by any means do the originär! justice, as 
can readily be inferred from the foUowing article found in 
the International Magazine for 1852, "Mrs Robinson who 
left New York several months ago to visit her relations in 

^^^ North American Review, vol. Ixix. 
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Germany writes f rom Berlin to the Athenaeum under date of 
Feb. 2, *A work appeared in London last summer with the 
foUowing title: Talvj's History of the Colcmization of Am- 
erica, edited by Wm. Hazlitt in two volumes. It seems proper 
to State that the original work was written under favorable 
circumstances in Germany and published in Germany. It 
treated only of the colonization of New England and that 
only stood on its title page. The above English publication, 
therefore, is a mere translation, and it was made without the 
consent or knowledge of the author. The very title is a 
misnomer; all references to authorities are omitted; and the 
whole work teems with errors, not only of the press, but 
also of translation, — ^the latter such as could have been made 
by no person well acquainted with the German and English 
tongues. For the work in this form, therefore, the author 
can be in no sense whatever responsible." *'^ 

This is exceedingly unfortunate, for the original is probab- 
ly one of the best source books of early Colonial history in 
American literature to-day. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Miscellaneous Essays. 

With a View, probably, of diffusing among her German 
countr)rmen a knowledge of America that would otherwise 
have been possessed only by the cultivated, Talvj wrote articles 
for several of the most populär German magazines of the 
time, giving interesting bits of description of places she vis- 
ited, as well as charming pictures of early American Kfe. In 
one of these papers, which will be considered at some length 
later, we have, so far as I have been able to discover, the only 
direct expression of her views regarding slavery. In a con- 
tribution to the North American Review she had described 
Russian slavery, but in this German paper she expressed her 
view r^;arding the curse of slavery to America. With the 
same desire to awaken in America an interest in Europe, be- 
cause only in mutual exchange of interests did she feel that 

i«i International Monthly Magazine, vol. v, p. 556, 1852. 
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the highest development of either was possible, she wrote for 
several of the leading American magazines of the time ; among 
them, besides the aforementioned North American Review, 
Putnam's, Sargenfs and the Atlantic Monthly. Not only is 
the versatility of the writer shown in the wide scope of sub- 
jects treated, but the German idea of universality, so deiinite 
a purpose of her Hfe, is also brought out by her effort to com- 
bine German and American Culture. 

For the most part I shall touch upon these articles very 
briefly. Of the eight which appeared in the American maga- 
zines, all, with the exception of the one printed in Sargent's, 
are accessible to any who may care to read them. Of Sargenfs 
Magazine, however, only six issues were published between 
the years 1843 and 1846; and after a long search I found in 
the Chicago Public Library the number which contained Talvj's 
article on "Goethe's Loves", a subject of obvious interest. 
Several of the longer essays which appeared in the North 
American Review and Biblical Repository appeared in book 
form later, and have already been discussed. Four of the 
scven dealt with Populär Poetry of the Teutonic, Slavic, 
Spanish, and French nations respectively and are reserved for 
discussion in the chapter on Populär Poetry, which fumishes 
a comprehensive view of all her work upon that subject. The 
other three articles were: "The Household of Charlemagne" 
in the North American Review for 1855 ; "Russian Slavery" 
in the North American Review for 1856; and "Dr. Faustus" 
in the Atlantic Monthly for 1858. 

"The Household of Charlemagne" was called forth by 
a review of two German histories expressive of the first zeal 
on the part of national historians to clear up the comparative 
darkness of their early history. Recognizing the peculiar 
charm of a close Observation of the private life and individual 
habits of a truly great man, Talvj confined her remarks en- 
tirely to the private life of Charlemagne, and this she presented 
in an exceedingly interesting manner. So far as I know, 
there is no other similar discussion in the English language 
of this phase of the great monarch's life. Its chief value lay 
in the fact that it stripped off, partially, the cloak of mytii 
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and l^end in which many were wont to clbthe this monumental 
figure of history. 

There is no doubt that the article on "Russian Slavery" 
was called forth by the Situation in the United States. As 
will be Seen later in this chapter, Talvj did not conr.e out 
as a militant abolitionist, although her views as expressed in 
one of her papers indicate that she was one of its most bit- 
ter opponents. That she made a thorough investigation 
of the question of servitude, both white and black, 
is evidenced throughout both articles. While she did not 
draw parallels between Russian and American slavery, for 
each in itself was an independent institution, a buming hatred 
for its efFects and principles pervaded the article. In the 
main it was a history of the development of serfdom in 
Russia, pointing out how liberty among the working classes 
diminishedJittle by little until even the mere remnant of it 
disappeared. She concluded with the only reference to negro 
slavery throughout the whole discussion, in expressing her 
opinion that Russian slavery was superior to negro slavery, 
since even under its worst iniquities moral relations were 
more respected. 

The "Dr. Faustus, " article, which appeared in 1858, set 
forth the legend of Faust as well as its historical background. 
An interest in Germany and its culture had been growing con- 
stantly since 1840. Goethe had at once appeated to the Amer- 
icans as one of the foremost of writers and thinkers, and 
his "Faust" was arousing the greatest enthusiasm, so that this 
article met a demand which was feit if not voiced, 

Tuming now to Talvj 's German magazine articles, we find 
them appearing as follows: 1845, "Aus der Geschichte der 
ersten Ansiedelungen in den Vereinigten Staaten", Räumers 
Taschenbuch; 1856, " Ausflug nach Virginien, "Westermanns 
Monatshefte; 1858, "Anna Louisa Karschin," Westermanns; 
1860, "Die weissen Berge von Neu Hampshire", Aus der 
Fremde; 1860, "Die Shaker," Westermanns; 1861, "Die Fälle 
des Ottawas", Westermanns; 1861, "Deutsche Schrif stellerin- 
nen bis vor 100 Jahren," Raumers Taschenbuch; 1869, "Die 
Kosaken und ihre historischen Lieder," Westermanns, 
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The first^of these articles may be somewhat specifically 
termed a critical biography of Captain John Smith, whose 
name and story have become a veritable national legend. It 
was a forerunner of her history of New England, which ap- 
peared in 1847, and bore the same stamp of thorough investi- 
gation of original sources. The history of Virginia could 
not be better given anywhere. The romantic dement in the 
settlement of the old Dominion colony was brought out with 
remarkable skill. No new and startling facts appeared, but 
the old were presented with such a novel and instinctive 
grasp of causal sequence and significant interrelation, that 
they were lighted up by a remarkable vividness and interest 
and the reader was scarcely conscious of reading history as 
such. Naturally, in a work of this sort, her love of investiga- 
tion of the Indian and his history found much satisfaction, 
for the name of John Smith is inseparably associated with 
that of the Indian King of Virginia, Powhatan, and his heroic 
daughter, Pocahontas, to whose Intervention his Hfe is so 
customarily ascribed. To Germany, then intensely interested 
in America and things American, this bit of early history 
must have been most welcome. For the Student of American 
history today it contains valuable source material. 

The next article, "Ausflug nach Virginien," was perhaps 
the most interesting and most valuable of them all. It was 
characteristic of the woman that her views regarding slavery, 
an institution which she hated with all her strength, should 
have made their first modest, if positive appearance, in a 
literary work so retired from American notice as a bit of 
travel description in a German magazine, and in the German 
language. She was always keenly interested in political and 
social situations both in Germany and America, but never 
feit that the expression of opinion upon them, with the im- 
mediate purpose of reform, was becoming to a woman. It 
is therefore only by a scrupulous study of her works that we 
find, here and there, concealed under cover of novel or history, 
certain of her expressions of sentiment that, from their force, 
were intrinsically worthy of broadcast publication. 

With impartial and fearless judgment she Struck at the 
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cause of conditions in the United States in the middle of the 
nineteenth Century. As she was not a native of either north 
or south, and as she loved her adopted country deeply and 
truly, her view was clear and unobstructed by prejudice. 
"A dark cloud hangs over the inner conditions of this land/' 
she said. "The haughty presumption and blinded seliishness 
of the South have conjured f orth this cloud ; the narrow greed 
f or money of the North and the cowardly fear of the specter 
of disruption of the Union have inactively watched it arise 
without making any plans for protection. And now it hangs 
over our heads black and foreboding, threatening to break 
every minute. It is incomprehensible how carelessly and 
indifferently the North has looked upon the presumption of 
the South for years." ^'^ Opposed to slavery as she was, she 
did not approve the methods of some of the abolitionists, as 
IS evidenced by her remark, "ofFended by the passionate cry 
of rage of the^abolitionist party and aroused by their demands 
for an immediate and unconditional surrender of all their 
property rights, they hegSin to view *our own perculSar Insti- 
tution' of slavery f rom another viewpoint ; indeed, they hegaxi 
to nurse and pamper it." ^** Such extremists tried to set up 
the argument that the slave could appreciate freedom only 
through having once been a slave, just as the Spartans taught 
the Helots to appreciate the vices of drunkenness by making 
them all drunk. Again, the Christians of the South attempted 
to defend slavery on a religious basis, saying that it was the 
only means of bringing these ignorant untaught Africans into 
the light of the gospels. This, as Talvj commented, was a 
horrible mockery, when one considered that legal marriage was 
forbidden to negroes in certain parts of the South, and that in 
South Carolina, at least, the laws forbade them to read the 
Bible for themselves. She pointed out that a view not uncom- 
monly given utterance, that slavery was a natural condition of 
the laborer, and freedom, of the owner of the land, was indica- 
tive of a terrible State of affairs in a country based on princi- 
ples of democracy. The disgraceful assault upon Sumner, the 

Westermann's Monathefte, Oct 1856— Mch. 1857, p. 376. 
"» Westermann's Oct. 1856-Mch. 1857, p. 377. 
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Senator f rc«n Massachusetts, by Brooks, the Senator f rom South 
Carolina, following Sumner's eloquent attack upon the Kansas 
affair and Butler's part in it, was, in her estimation, one of 
the Chief of the incidents which finally awakened the North 
to action. The half-hearted concem of the free states in 
r^^ard to slavery, as well as to the presumption of the South, 
could in no wise find an excuse in her eyes. That the chains 
of the cursed institution had stifled progress was a f act patent 
on every hand as she travelled through Virginia; yet slavery 
found its defenders and advocates. Ohio, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin had, from a cultural Standpoint, long 
since outstripped the southern states. The most primitive 
methods of travel were still in use in the South ; bridges across 
streams, if there were any at all, consisted of tree trunks ; the 
houses and hoteis were crude and lacking in ordinary com- 
forts; nature alone seemed at its best. "Like a destructive 
mildew slavery lay upon the land's success; like a treacher- 
ous Cancer it gnawed upon its otherwise healthy body."^** To 
her this blight was no longer a question of politics, but one 
of Christianity and humanity. Yet these sentiments, partisan 
and heartfelt as they were, were interwoven with admirable 
literary skill into what purported to be a purely descriptive 
sketch. 

Interested as she was in America and its development, she 
could not see merely the extemal conditions and objects which 
came in tum to her notice as she traveled from place to place. 
When in Washington she did not fail to attend meetings of 
the Senate ; and her descriptions of the more important mem- 
bers of that body must have been most interesting to her 
German readers. Nineteen years before jthis, at a ftimd 
when some of America's greatest orators were at their height, 
she had attended sessions of the same deliberative assembly, 
to hear very different discussions, for then the tariff, the 
national finances, and the right of nullification were Prob- 
lems which called forth bursts of oratory and eloquence. Now 
for the most part, the higher flights of oratory were lacking, 
but the eloquence called forth by the vital questions of right 

"* Westermann's, 1856-57, p. 637. 
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and wrong was deep and sincere, and in her mind greater 
than the polished speech of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun. 
The men who debated these questions were greater statesmen 
than the men of nineteen years before. 

Impartial, unbiased writers, such as she, were needed in 
America at this time more than ever, and as suggested, it 
was America's misfortune that Talvj modestly held her views 
so completely in the background. 

A second biography in this group was that of Anna 
Louise Karschin, a victim of unfortunate circumstances who 
produced verses which received the commendation of Lessing. 
The career of this woman afforded one of the most remarkable 
and characteristic pictures of the times, and a rather extended 
treatment of the life of her mother, which Talvj included, 
justified itself in that it afforded a true portrait of a middle 
class character of the times. This 'Natur-Dichterin*, the *Ger- 
man Sapho', as Sulzer called her, could only be criticised justly 
in the light of her time and her environment. Talvj did not 
in any way attempt to exaggerate the general estimate placed 
upon her worth, and I feel convinced that the subject appealed 
to her less f rom the Standpoint of the woman and her genius 
than as affording an excellent opportunity to mirror the life 
of the first and second quarters of the eighteenth Century. 
Nevertheless, the character of the woman was presented in 
a most vivid, interesting, and compassionate manner. 

In her article upon the "White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire", Talvj gave some very interesting descriptions of pro- 
vinical life as well as of scenery, and showed how the hard, 
unyielding granite mountains were reflected in the narrow 
conservatism of the inhabitants of this State. 

A Sunday with the Shakers at Hancock, Pennsylvania, 
formed the basis for an interesting sketch of the rather fan- 
atic and intellectually stultifying belief then so dominant in 
certain parts of Pennsylvania. She seemed to have the 
knack of describing just those details which added to the 
realism and interest of situations and conditions. 

Her article on "Die Fälle des Ottawas" again gave her 
opportunity to satisfy her inclination toward historical nar- 
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rative; she dealt for the once not with the history of Am- 
erican colonization, but rather with a phase of the struggle 
between the English and French. 

Quite naturally she was interested in the German women 
who had previously contribuated to literature. The article on 
"Germany's Women Authors up to a Century Ago" was 
replete with much valuable information. Except in choice of 
material and facts, however, very h'ttle chance was given for 
original judgment in this paper. 

As late as 1869, a year before her death, she once more 
found expression for her life-long interest in populär poetry in 
an essay entitled, "Die Kosaken und ihre historischen Lieder." 
In all of her work in the field of folk-song she showed the 
keenest appreciation and sympathy with the natural birth and 
unconscious development of poetry. While the interests of 
her lif e were varied and her efforts were invariably successf ul, 
her one supreme concem was still the study of populär poetry 
and its bearing on the culture of civilization. This last article, 
unimportant as it was, would have completed the cycle of 
activity in the study of the ballad and related forms which 
she had begun forty-four years before with the work on Ser- 
vian folk-lore, and would thus have formed the most appro- 
priate close of a life dedicated chiefly to that subject. 

The variety of material dealt with in these magazine arti- 
cles is a tacit witness to the wide interests of Talvj and the 
comprehensive scope of her mind. She never manufactured 
literature, but wrote for her love of expression and investiga- 
tion. This love for the work left an invariable mark upon 
the style of her production : an intimacy which attracted Ger- 
mans and Americans alike. 

One point of great interest, — ^probably of even greater in- 
terest to her American than her German readers, — was her 
detailed explanation of many names of places, rivers, and 
houses — ^names which at this remote period of time frequently 
secm to US so extremely odd as to defy explanation. All too 
often nowadays, if we cannot find an explanation for a name, 
we disregard all possibility of legendary or real sentiment 
which may have been attached to the name, and manufacture 
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a new name or appropriate one f rom another country. Yet 
a study of original names is tantamount to a study of history, 
for invariably, as Talvj often unconsciously demonstrated, 
the name is intimately connected with sc«ne bit of local 
or personal history. In the early years of this country 
personal element played an important role in the development 
of our political as well as our cultural history. It was by 
means of little details such as these^ that she succeeded in 
making her papers very readable as well as valuable sources 
of information. The American need not dread to read her 
German articles, for the subject matter and her method of 
treatment have given them an incisive briskness which Am- 
ericans claim to be lacking in ordinary German prose. Un- 
f ortunately the German articles are not accessible for general 
reading. However, she has drawn such splendid pictures of 
American lif e in the earUer years of the republic, in her hock 
called "The Exiles', that a translation of the magazine articles 
is not warranted. The question of slavery is settled forever, 
and excellent and sound as her views of this vital question 
are, they fiU their place in the literature on the subject in 
their original German form. 

Chapter VII. 

A Study of the Ossian Question with especid emphasis on 
Macpherson's Ossian. 

At the time when the cry "Back to Nature" was resound- 
ing through all Europe, when artifidality was giving way to 
spontaneity, when the emotions were assuming their place as 
a guide to right living, when the poetry of primitive peoples 
was being studied as a means to the revivifying of formal 
literature, when the vague and sentimental deism of Rousseau 
was swaying the minds of many, James Macpherson startled 
the literary world with his songs of Ossian. An interest in 
the Scottish Highlanders was already well established, for they 
seemed the exemplars of a natural mode of existence, unre- 
strained and unaffected by an artificial civilization. They 
were still children of nature, and a wild nature at that. In 
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Order better to understand the Situation that gave rise to Talvj's 
discussion, it will be well to give a brief survey of the so-called 
Ossian question, which has been more or less actively dis- 
cussel and disputed f or more than a Century. 

In 1759, when James Macpherson was at the Spa of Mof- 
fat in the capacity of a traveling tutor, he Struck up an ac- 
quaintance with the author John Home. When Home ex- 
pressed an interest in Highland poetry, Macpherson told him 
that he possessed several specimens of this traditionary poetry. 
Not knowing a word of Gaelic, Home suggested that Mac- 
pherson choose one poem and tum it into English prose. 
Macpherson reluctantly consented, and chose for translation 
the "Death of Oscar'* and several smaller poems. The de- 
ligfated Home, showed them to several leamed friends, and 
finally gave them to Dr. Hugh Blair, a famous theologian and 
literary critic. The latter, becoming enthusiastic, sent for 
Macpherson and begg^ng him to translate all he had in 
his possession. Macpherson refused, saying that he could 
not do justice to the spirit of the poems and that he 
feared an unfavorable reception of them. Finally Blair 
prevailed upon him, and Macpherson translated some 
sixteen pieces. These were published in Edinburgh in 
1760 under the title Fragments of Ancieitt Poetry, Collected 
in the Highlands of Scotland and translated from the Gaelic 
or Erse Language, Blair wrote the preface. The hock was 
immediately successful. David Hume, Horace Walpole, Wil- 
liam Shenstone, and Thomas Gray were all enthusiastic and 
eagerly demanded further details of Gaelic poetry. Blair was 
convinced that an old epic composed by Ossian, the blind son of 
Fingal, lay hidden somewhere, and wrote to London proposing 
that a subscription be raised to encourage Macpherson to 
make a search for it. Macpherson at first shrank from the 
proposed task, but in the end he could not resist Blair's zeal 
and enthusiasm, and when £100 was raised to defray expenses 
he accepted the commission. He knew what he was expected 
to find. In September of 1760 he began his joumey, going 
through the shires of Perth and Argyle to Inverness, thence 
to Skye and the Hebrides, while later he extended his inves- 
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tigations to the ooast of Argyleshire and the Island of Mull; 
picking up Mss. here and there, and committing to psper some 
oral recitations. In 1761 he returncd to Edinburgh and, sct- 
tling near Blair, b^fan to translate. Ten months later his book, 
Fingal, appeared. Unfortunately, his Mss. as well as the 
copies of songs taken f rom oral- recitation disappeared entirely, 
so that his own word, to which his personal morals did not 
give a very redoubtable backing, remained the only testa- 
ment to the genuiness of his sources. His reference to what 
he had found was always ambiguous. Johnson, a member of 
the Bast India Company, and others urged him to strengthai 
his assertions by a publication of the Originals, bat in vain. 
Fear that a comparison would reveal the forged nature of 
much of his so-called translations, was the verdict of ninety- 
nine out of a hundred men. Suspicion as to their authentidty 
was f anned into a flame, and fierce disputes arose, in the course 
of which Samuel Johnson almost came to blows with Mac- 
pherson. Walpole's summary of the quarrel was that Mac- 
pherson was a bully and Johnson a brüte. Hume, who at the 
b^nning was one of the most ardent believers in Maq)her- 
son, changed his attitude to one of equally ardent condemnation. 
While Maq>herson is still believed to be an impostor, Eng- 
land does not now take Dr. Johnson's extreme view that 
every one of the so-called poems of Ossian was forged. That 
there was some genuine Gaelic ballad poetry was proved by the 
Highland Society of Edinburgh which sent a commission, in 
1797, to inquire into the nature and authenticity of Ossianic 
literature. The result of this investigation was not very satis- 
factory for, as published in 1805, they reached the general 
conclusion that Ossian poetry of an impressive and striking 
character was to be found generally and in great abundance 
in the Highlands, but thus far no one had unearthed a poem 
similar in title or tenor to Macpherson's publicatiom. It 
was impossible, the report decided, to determine how far 
Macpherson had taken liberties in supplying connections and 
adding to or shortening certain incidents, refining language, etc. 
Subsequent researches by Scottish antiquaries have had little 
better success. One manuscript of consequence was found, 
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The Dean of Lismore's Book, which was dated 1512 to 1529. 
This dispute over the authenticity of Ossian certainly had one 
great result in that it led directly to researches into the antiqui- 
ties of the Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs. 

So much, then, f or a brief survey of the Situation in Eng- 
land. In no land was Ossian greeted with such general and 
unbounded enthusiasm as in Gennany. Wilhelm Scherer said, 
"Addison had already directed attention to the Bnglish ballad 
poetry and Klopstock, Gleim, and others had profited by his 
example. Bishop Percy's coUection of English ballads was, 
therefore, received with general rapture in Gennany, and the 
sentimental heroic poetry of Celtic origin, which Macpherson 
published under the name of Ossian was greeted with enthusi- 
astic applause by a race of poets füll of sentiment and war-like 
sympathies." **" There were two reasons for this enthus- 
iastic reception. In the first place, it had long been the 
belief that the Celtic and Germanic nations had one and the 
same origin, the Celtic, perhaps, being the more ancient ; Os- 
sian then was the long hoped for German Homer. In the 
second place, it se^ned as if this andent bard was truly 
the voice of nature, the representation of primitive man 
unadomed. Up to this time all that poetic feeling had to 
feed upon and to satisfy its longings, — aside f rom the classics, 
of course, — was the works of such writers as Boileau and 
Batteux. Two years before, in 1762, an incomplete transla- 
lation of Shakespeare had come to Germany and had com- 
manded immediate attention. It is a matter of small wonder, 
then, that when Ossian appeared in Geramny in 1764, it 
received such an enthusiastic welcome, for it meant satisf action 
for a long feit want. 

The number of writers whose productions assumed an 
Ossianic hue, or the number of discussions and translations 
of Macpherson's work, would indicate the extent of the new 
Celtic interest. Translation folowed translation, Talvj teils 
US in her introduction ; Denis, Harold, Petersen, Rhode, Schu- 
bert, Jung, Huber, Stollberg, all claimed German origin for 

*■* Schercr, A History of German Literatur e, translated by Cony- 
beare, vol. ii, p. 56. 
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this bard of nature. Klopstock, Herder, and Goethe came 
f orward as enthusiasts f or him ; indeed "the best and the na- 
blest of the nation called him their favorite poet." Klopstock 
and Herder never doubted the authenticity of the poercs. 
Herder, the father of the 'Volkspoesie' movement in Ger- 
many, based many of his theories in r^^d to populär poetry 
upon the songs of Ossian. He spoke of him as the "man I have 
sought." Klopstock in his enthusiasm cried out, "Thou, too, 
Ossian, wert swallowed up in oblivion; but thou hast becn 
restored to thy position ; behold thee now bef ore us, the equal 
and chalenger of Homer the Greek." ** Goethe, in his first 
glow of appreciation derived great inspiration f rom the songs 
for his Werthers Leiden, but in his later years, in the light 
of scientific investigation of Germany's own past, which de- 
stroyed the old belief in a mutual origin of the Celtic and 
Germanic nations, he became thoroughly convinced that these 
songs were not genuine. 

The enthusiasm did not stop in Germany, for Italy, Spain, 
France, and even Poland and Holland had their eras of Os- 
sianic literature. In the meantime the dispute raged blindly in 
England. Prom the controversy there, the seed of suspicion 
was slowly and surely carried across the waters to the coo- 
tinent, and in turn new disputes and investigations arose which 
finally worked against the popularity of Ossian as a piece of 
original literature. Within a short time it was generally 
accepted that Macpherson had not translated the songs of 
Ossian but had cleverly, and, it must be admitted, with con- 
siderable genius, coUected and arbitrarily fitted together a 
number of unrelated short fragments. To the whole he had 
imparted the tone and effect of a connected narrative. Mac- 
pherson's great and unpardonable sin, as Talvj saw it, lay not 
in the publication of his Ossian, but in imposing himself upon 
the public as a translator instead of an author. As the latter, 
considering the tendency of his mind, he might have occupied 
a most honorable and significant position in the history of lit- 
erature, for as Saintsbury said, "The imposture of Mac- 
pherson is more interesting as a matter of tendency than of 

1«« Moulton, Library of Literary Criticism, vol. iv. 
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essence. The world wanted romance; it wanted the Celtic 
vague.""^ 

During the same year in which Talvj's Die Unächtheit der 
Lieder Ossians und des Macphersoftl sehen Ossicm insbeson- 
dere was published, her Charakteristik der Volkslieder also 
appeared ; whether written earlier or later is of small moment 
From that part of the Charakteristik dealing with Scottish 
folklore we realize how rieh she considered the field of Scot- 
tish poetry. This interest, tc^ether with her unquenchable 
thirst for truth, brought into play both the knowledge she 
had gained from a study of the German Interpretation of 
the question and from a study of the EngHsh. This included 
all the research that had been going on since 1797, as was 
evident from the sources she cited in her discussion. 

In the manner characteristic of her studies in populär 
poetry, Talvj introduced her Ossian discussion by giving her 
readers an historical survey of the primeval period in Scot- 
land, and of Scotland's early relations with Ireland. The 
relation between these countries, she said, became closer by 
intermarriage and education until, as early as the thirteenth 
Century, the Irish language changed from a court language 
into a common language among the inhabitants of the Scottish 
lowlands. The Gaelic remained in the mountains and on the 
islands. 

Following the historical background was a brief resume 
of the quarrel, beginning with Hume's first suspicions aroused 
immediately upon the publication of Ossian in 1760 and 1761*, 
Talvj next presented her German readers with arguments 
against the antiquity of Macpherson's Ossianic poetry. She 
admitted the presence of anachronisms in populär poetry, due 
to the fact that it was the product of various times and var- 
ious authors, but never, she declared, could the anachronisms 
of an historical personage who sang of events either immedi- 
ate, recent or contemporary, be justified. The Ossian of the 
third Century certainly must have known that his father was 
not CuchuUin's contemporary, for Cuchullin died in the sec- 
ond Century. He must have known also that neither in Scot- 

^■^ Social England, vol. v, p. 262. 
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land nor Ireland were there "castles and moss covered tur- 
rets" *" in the third Century. Stone came into general use only 
shortly before the English invasion in the twelfth Century. 
These and other anachronisms, according to Talvj, made it 
seem almost impossible that Macpherson's Ossian should ever 
have been looked upon as possessing historical accuracy. 

Without denying verbal transmission of l^end and history, 
Talvj pointed out that the transmission of sc«nc twenty thou- 
sand lines, together with the main f acts in the history of five 
generations, became a second weighty argument against the 
genuineness of the work. 

A third argument was the question of the language itsdf. 
Some of the greatest Gaelic and Irish scholars before Mac- 
pherson had been unable to interpret the Erse dialect, and 
Macpherson did not prof ess to be a great scholar. To attempt 
to prove the genuineness of the songs of Ossian by means of 
manuscripts found in recent centuries was to deny the con- 
stant flux of language f rom one period to another . "Tradi- 
tional folk-songs," said Talvj, "are in this sense comparable to 
ships, which are ever being repaired with new wood, until in 
the end scarcely a Single part in them is exactly the same 
as it was originally."^** To pick out the original from the 
interpolations was the work of an expert philologist; and 
Macpherson himself said that it was very difficult for him, on 
many occasions, to translate the Gaelic. Macpherson's Os- 
sianic manuscript, what there was of it, was in modern Gaelic, 
and not in the Gaelic of the third Century. Furthermore, 
Macpherson's Ossianic manuscripts, when compared with pro- 
ductions of the earliest times, showed clearly that both con- 
tent and form were not what they purported to be. The verse 
of the undisputed MSS. seemed uniformly to consist gf fifteen 
to sixteen syllables, with a caesura in the middle, and with the 
first division rhyming with the last ; the verse of Macpherson's 
original songs, however, occurred nowhere in the oldest histor- 
ical Gaelic documents. The variance in content was equally 
obvious. 

"« Talvj, ^j^n,p. 48. 

"•Talvj, 5^^1011, p. 54. 
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Talvj did not attempt to disprove that Finn remained for 
centuries the central figure of Gaelic l^end. "J^st as Arthur 
and his round-table for the Britons and later for all the west- 
em peoples, Dietrich and his heroes for the Germans, Charle- 
magne and his peers for the Franks and Spaniards, Wladimir 
and his 'Bojaren/ Lasar and his 'Woiwoden' for the Russians 
and Servians, Dschanger and his twelve warriors for the Kai- 
mucks, Finn and his foUowers remained for the Gaels the cen- 
tral point of the great cycle of legend which imbedded it- 
self, with all its peculiarities, in the various localities of the 
country/'"® 

The original Irish Ossian documents displayed a language 
which was always simple ; similies and metaphors were not f re- 
quent The action as well as the language of Macpherson's 
Ossian was refined to such an extent that even the superficial 
Student of populär legend realized an unnatural nicety. The 
heroes in the original Ossian fragments were quite as noble as 
those of Macpherson, even if they were less shadowy and more 
the creatures of htunan passions; the women were quite as 
beautiful and charming, even if less refined and polished. 
The characters of the original bore the stamp of their time. 
"Folklore is often rough and harsh, but it is always fresh, 
direct, sensual, and artistic," said Talvj, and for this very 
reason the sublime and pure speech, the commanding char- 
acter of Macpherson's Ossian argued against its genuineness. 

The Highlanders were a credulous people and intensely 
proud of their nation. This patriotism had blinded them to 
the fact that the home of Ossian was Ireland. There was 
scarcely a song found among the Highlands that did not have 
its original counterpart, written or traditional, somewhere in 
Ireland. In earlier years, it was realized that, f rom a literary 
viewpoint, Scotland was entirely dependent upon Ireland. 
If a Gael wanted to leam more than warfare, he went to Ire- 
land, where, even amid war and bloodshed science flour- 
ished in the convents and monasteries. After the English 
invasion it is not at all improbable that the Scotch attend- 
ants of the Irish princes carried the songs back to their homes. 

1*0 Talvj, Ossian, p. 67. 
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For the sake o£ argument Talvj granted that Macpherson 
might have possessed some old Erse manuscripts that served 
him as Originals. But with this supposition f our questions arose 
at once : Were the manuscripts really f rom a single period of 
antiquity? Was the language Erse? Was it Ossianic poetry? 
Was Maq>herson able to decipher it? Nothing in the nature 
of this kind of manuscript was found among his papers. A 
repeated reference, however, was made to a Gaelic manuscript 
in the possession of the family of Clanronald. It was said that 
Macpherson secured this manuscript, but what developed f rom 
it was not known. All Highland poetical composition of cer- 
tain periods was written in Irish Gaelic. The folksingers 
imitated this as best they could in dialect. The Erse language 
was regarded as a dialect of the Irish-Gaelic. As far as Talvj 
could discover it had never been written or printed prior to 
1754, when a minister by the name of Macfarlane uscd the 
Erse in a populär appeal. With the Reformation the High- 
land's depcndence c«i Ireland ceased, and in 1684 a Gaelic Ver- 
sion of the Psalms was made in Scotland, Latin letters being 
used. And so, if Macpherson possessed old manuscripts these 
would have been Irish-Gaelic. He himself admitted once that 
he could not read an Irish manuscript of the fourteenth Cen- 
tury which was shown to him ; yet according to CyReilly it was 
not unusual for Irish scholars of even slight training to de- 
cipher fourteenth and fifteenth Century manuscripts. 

From these arguments against the possibility that Macpher- 
son had been a translator of Gaelic, Talvj proceeded to prove 
that in all probability he was himself the cleverauthorof Ossian. 
Undoubtedly, at first, he had no idea of going so far with the 
work as he did. Choosing the third Century as the backg^ound 
in which to give his fancy free rein, was a clever method of 
arousing the attention of the public to extraordinary themes. 
Another ingenious stroke of Macpherson's was that he gave to 
all the poems of his first publication an apparent authenticity, 
as for example in the case of his great epic Fingal, This was 
based on the "Song of Magnus the Great." His "Schlacht von 
Lora" was based on '^Ergons Landung" etc. In his second 
publication, however, very few if any had any basis of author- 
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ity. The success of the first volume probably made him feel 
that a second would be quite as generally accepted» on the 
reputation of the first, even if he did not take the added pre- 
caution of giving it an authentic basis. 

Literary forgery such as Macpherson's was not at all an 
unheard-of thing in England. Länder before Maq)herson, and 
Chatterton, contemporary with him, were both forgers. The 
former made L#atin verses which he gave to the public as the 
original of Milton. The latter composed poems which for a 
time he made the public believe to be productions of the fif- 
teenth Century. But, said Talvj, "Such an artistic assertion, such 
hoods, lies, misrepresentations, and unfounded assertions, such 
a hodge-podge of historical events, had never before appeared 
in the history of any land, and this it is which despite all his 
fame as a poetic genius will ever be the constant reproof to 
Mac^rfierson.""* 

In one very important point Macpherson was not far- 
sighted enough in his clevemess; he left out the dement of 
relig^on almost completely. In all of the Ossianic poetry of 
both Ireland and Scotland there is a great intermixture of 
religious feeling, even of Christian religion ; yet in Substitution 
for it he introduced only a species of mythology of the super- 
natural. Whatever critical or general approbation was given 
to this spirit World was a clear tribute to Macpherson's genius, 
for not a hint of it was discernible in the Gaelic folk-songs. 

The history of how, in the face of an unceasing insistence 
upon the publication of the original documents, Macpherson 
still delayed, making excuse after excuse until finally, when he 
did present them, the critics feit firmly convinced that they were 
Gaelic translations of his own English, and poor translations at 
that, is known to all who foUowed this question with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. Sir Walter Scott, among many others, 
had no doubt whatever that Macpherson himself had trans- 
lated his own English, making good use of his innate feeling 
for the form and style of the old Scotch bards. "I am com- 
pelled to admit," he said, "that incalculably the greater part 
of the English Ossian must be ascribed to Macpherson him- 

1" Talvj, O^Wan, p. 110. 
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seif, and that the whole introduction, the notes, etc., are an al>- 
solute tissue of forgeries."*** "In the translation of Homer," 

he again remarked, "he lost his advantage A tartan 

plaid did not fit his old Greek friend.""* The success of his 
Ossian misled him into believing* that the could master the 
style of Homer ; he was a man whom talent led astray. 

In closing her discussion, Talvj presented a c(xicise ac- 
count of Gaelic folklore in Scotland in her own time. She 
pointed out that, as such, it was fast disappearing, and unless 
the most strenuous effort were made to preserve what frag- 
ments were yet available, this treasure of song and poetry 
would be irrevocably lost like the great mass of primitive 
folklore had been. 

This, then, was the contribution which Talvj made to the 
discussion conceming the authenticity of Macpherson's Ossian, 
No one in England or Germany was more qualified to end the 
dispute; for since the time of Herder no scholar had possessed 
so ccmiprehensive and deep a knowledge of folksong as she, 
not even Wilhelm Grimm. The disputes in Great Britain had 
become mere sectional squabbles with England on one side, en- 
tirely Ignorant of the nature of the Volkslied, and Scotland on 
the other, entirely carried away by a blind and false patriotism. 
Lacking scientific basis for the arguments, these squabbles be- 
came so petty and involved that their Solution seemed almost 
impossible. At this juncture, viewing the whole Situation 
calmly and without bias, in the light of the discovery of Ger- 
many's own past, and of the new Vision revealed by the old 
Norse folklore and, what is even more significant, in the light 
of the knowledge which she herseif had brought before the 
world by unearthing the very Springs of a living poetry among 
the Slavic nations, Talvj took up the discussion. The result 
of her work was a triumph not only for her but for truth, for 
the disputes in both England and Germany came to an end. 
It is only within very recent years that Saunders and Smart 
have again taken up the question. But a careful investigation 
of their work merely reveals the fact that as early as 1840 

1*2 Lockhart, Life of Scott 
"« Talvj, Ossian, p. 110. 
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Talvj had access to practically all of the material which is to 
be obtained even at the present day; and she used it more 
scientifically. 

Chapter VIII. 
Her Novels. 

In the early part of the eighteenth Century questions of 
the relation of life to moral Standards became objects of pop- 
ulär consideration, and a new interest awoke in everyday exist- 
ence. Those who had once attended merely to external cir- 
cumstances in human affairs came more and more to investi- 
gate the inner thoughts and feelings of man. Out of this 
subjective tendency of the age was evolved a new psychology 
and a new morality. In the family, as Richardson showed in 
his Pamela, lay new motivations and new conflicts; and Prob- 
lems of the family are a prominent, if not a dominant, factor 
in literature to the present day. The women characters lost 
their stereotyped character and became, according to David 
Swing,*** the white ribbon that binds together the truths gath- 
ered in the fields of science, religion, and politics. This Talvj 
ülustrated in her Heloise. 

The tendency to introspection led, as we know, to the 
melancholy romance of passion of which Goethe's Werihers 
Leiden was the foremost example. The whole period is scxne- 
times characterized as the 'Empfindsame IVerther-Zeitalter'.^*^ 
This introspection was a marked characteristic in Talvj 's 
novels and short stories, whose common theme was a sen- 
sitive heart brought into conflict with the rough world, and 
frequently overcome by the struggle. This romantic tone was 
maintained even in her last novel, Fünfzehn Jahre, ( 1868) in 
which she developed a natüre almost antipodally removed f rom- 
the realistic creations of the later nineteenth Century. Again 
and again, especially in her short stories, her characters were 
embodiments of that vag^ant, self-centered romantidsm which, 
following its own free inclinations, wandered inevitably into 

^** Modem Bloquence, vol. ix. 
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wrong paths. Through the favor of extemal circumstances 
conjoined often with the pure love of a good woman, they 
were brought back frc«n the very brink of self-destmction into 
the sane, well-ordered atmosphere of practica! activity from 
which they had wandered. This was especially shown in Life^s 
Discipline, Ein BUd aus seiner Zeit, Der Lauf der Welt, and 
others. In Das vergebliche Opfer the development was en- 
tirely subjective, and in every way displayed the influence of 
romanticism. 

It is significant that out of eleven productions, generally 
classed as novels, eight were novelcts, that form of Ger- 
man narration which, while corresponding in many respects 
to the EngHsh short story, in many others Stands midway 
between it and the novel. As a literary form it was un- 
doubtedly much better calculated to appeal to the populär taste 
than the German Römern^, but whether Talvj consciously ad<q>ted 
it for this reason or not, is unknown. At any rate, she was not 
a novel writer in the ordinary sense of the word 'novel' ; while 
as a writer of sketches, especially those with a romantic color- 
ing, she was decidedly successful. The followii^ quotation 
from a New York newspaper of 1851 expresses the sentiment 
I have in mind in regard to her works in this field: "The 
tales of Talvj will not charm the simpering Miss of the board- 
ing school. They will be pronounced uninteresting in the 
drawing room of fashion. But in the domestic circle, where 
intellect is admired and purity is reverenced, where knowledge 
and virtue are sought in the book that is to entertain the family 
gToup, these truthful tales of the human heart will be more 
than welcomed as g^ests, will be loved as friends." The names 
of the characters in Talvj 's books will undoubtedly be for- 
gotten by her readers, as will the characters themselves, but 
the moral will continue to exist either as an example or as a 
waming. The tragedy of life, as she showed us, lies not within 
the realm of the tangible, but rather within that of the spirit. 
Jealousy played an important part in her representations of 
life, sometimes prevailing, sometimes vanquished by reason 
and by the steadfastness of a woman's devotion, — the latter a 
prominent dement in almost all of her works of this nature. 
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All of her novels were written in German; four, at least, 
have been translated into English. The fact that Heloise 
passed throtigh three English editions in one year testiiied 
strongly to the general acceptance of her work by American 
readers. Die Auswanderer also had several English editions, 
appearing first under the title of The Exiles, and later as 
Woodhill, It would of course have been preposterous to ex- 
pect that her works, psychological as they were, should attain 
great popularity; and if popularity be measured by circu- 
lation, her novels feil f ar short of it. Although lacking a wide 
appeal, they possess a depth and truth in the portrayal- of char- 
acters and situations which should insure for them a lasting 
existence in literature. One of the New York papers in 
speaking of her works said, "They possess a classic simplicity 
of style and clearness, and of refinement of presentation. They 
are true pearls of literature in the field of novel writing." ^^ 

Her novels fall into four divisions. In the first are six 
short tales which her daughter, Mary, published after Talvj's 
death, under the title of Gesammelte Novellen and two, Maria 
Barcoczy and Kurmark und Kaukasus, which I was unable to 
find. The second division is represented by Heloise, the third 
by Fünfzehn Jahre and the fourth by her most important novel, 
Die Auswanderer. I shall discuss them in this order, with 
especial emphasis on the last. 

The tales contained in the book, Gesammelte Novellen, repre- 
sented, in a certain measure, the beginning and the end of a long 
literary career. Nearly a half Century elapsed between the first 
Story, "Die Rache," written in 1820, and the last, "Ein Bild 
aus seiner Zeit,*' written in 1868. The author herseif realized 
that several of the earlier ones bore, too plainly, the stamp of 
youth, and intended to reconstruct them; but death overtook 
her before she accomplished this task. 

The characters, as Talvj herseif said, are "not ideal charac- 
ters, such as the heart creates out of immature poetic fancy; 
they are human beings whom I portray — truly human in their 
sins and their virtues. The reader will seldom wonder about 

^^^New Yorker Belletristisches Journal. 
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them, but perhaps he will sympathize with them and love them. 
It IS not the force of an exterior fate which will attract the 
reader*s attention for a time; their peculiar characteristics, 
their feelings, their reason, their hatred and their love, their 
insight and their deceptions, these traits form the attractive 
features. Not extemal but internal necessity leads the char- 
acters on to their happiness, or their misery." This last sen- 
tence particularly expresses the whole underlying thought o£ 
her stories — "in each human breast rests the power over one's 
own destiny." 

Of all her novels Die Auswanderer was perhaps of greatest 
interest to her American readers, because it dealt with Amer- 
ica and Americans. Before entering upon a discussion it may 
be well to consider briefly certain works of another author 
which were similar in nature to Talvj's Die Auswanderer. As 
early as 1828 Charles Sealsfield saw the influence of European 
politics upon Anierica and expressed this in The Americans as 
They Are. During the year 1823 he made an extended trip 
through the southem and westem parts of the United States. 
In 1824 he was active in Jackson's compaign for the presidency ; 
and in 1825 he took part in the Harrisburg Convention, whose 
proceedings he later depicted vividly. In 1825 he made another 
trip south, passing through parts of Illinois and Indiana on his 
way to New Orleans. The two books which were the outgrowth 
of this tour, the one just mentioned and Lebensbilder in der 
westlichen Hemisphäre, are exceedingly valuable as cultural- 
historical studies.**^ His works are among the few American 
historical novels that are true to life, because written by one 
unrestrained by prejudice or political or social connection. He 
gave a photograph of Americanism in all its details, national 
and moral, public and private, Spiritual and material, religious 
and political. Until the beginning of the fifties his books were 
eagerly read. With the establishment of the Republican party 
a great change in attitude toward the past swept over the whole 

'^^ Sealsfield was the founder of a school of romance in Gennan 
litcrature, known as the "Exotische Culturroman". This school gave 
great tmpetus to realism in Germany and may be considered a stepping 
stone to the "Zeitroman" of Gutzkow. See Amcricana Germania, voL L 
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country, and America began to f orget her own origin. Now 
the importance of a past culture and history is being recognized 
more and more, and these eariy pictures of Americans and 
American Hfe are being brought forth for reconsideration. 

Just at the time when the political and social change of the 
eariy fifties began to sweep over the coimtry, we see a rival 
to Sealsfield in Talvj. There are no other novelists of this 
period worthy of being classed with these two writers. Both 
were German, yet both loved America impartially. Franz von 
Löher placed Talvj above Sealsfield, despite a Statement that 
Sealsfield was the "greatest American stylist." "No one/' said 
Löher, "has ever penetrated so deeply into the real American 
thought and feeling, which contain just as much of the bizarre 
as of the charming." To him Sealsfield's portrayals seem over- 
drawn and clouded in comparison with Talvj 's clear, naive 
truth. This Statement is slightly unfair, inasmuch as the sub- 
ject nutter is treated f rom a different viewpoint. Talvj pen- 
etrated into the secret recesses of American thought ; Sealsfield 
observed more superficially, and portrayed what he saw. The 
two Supplement each other, and together supply a unique con- 
tribution to American literature. Some other writers on 
phases of this eariy life are Buckingham, Dwight, Thwaite, 
TroUope, Martineau and Miargaret Füller, but none of them 
have given us such vivid pictures as Sealsfield and Talvj. 
Their descriptions are in the nature of impressions gained 
through travel, and a reading of them gives one a feeling of 
better acquaintance with his American ancestors, and an insight 
into the existence of forces working for or against a national 
culture. In this Talvj succeeded better than Sealsfield, and 
I would, therefore, place her first in this particular field of 
American literature. 

Let US tum now to a consideration of Die Auswanderer, 
which appeared in 1852. Judged as a connected tale, it has 
many faults of technique; but as a series of sketches it is 
above criticism. Talvj would have us consider it in this Hght, 
for in her introduction she said : "I do not aim to give a füll 
picture of North America to my readers, but rather only 
detached pictures out of American life, as they have appeared to 
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me during the experience of many years." **• She purposdy 
omitted poHtics, f or in her estimation they were outside of the 
sphere of a true wcmian. Soir.e of the characters are drawn 
so vividly and with such startling adherence to reality that 
they seem to be real personages. To those, however, who 
voice this impression she answers that individual truth is not 
always personal truth. None of the characters are portrayals 
of definite persons, none of the situations are descripticxis of 
actual occurrences. A calm quiet tone pervades her scenes. 
Even Sketches which picture intense moments of pain and 
suffering are characterized by quietness and restraint. 

A brief consideration of the begirining of the story will 
suffice to show the trend of the book and to suggest its de- 
velopment. A wealthy German girl, an orphan, comes of age 
and inherits her property. In an interview with her guardian, 
she announces her intention of proceeding at once to America 
with her lover, Franz Hubert. She has succeeded in obtain- 
ing Hubertus release from prison, where he had been thrown 
for a political oflfense, only on condition that they should 
emigrate to the United States."* Neither Hubert nor Klothilde, 
the heroine, are temperamentally fitted for the trials and hard- 
ships to be encountered in settling in a new country. Types 
of the highest culture, they little realize what it will mean to 
live the life of a pioneer in the midst of primitive conditions. 
Klothilde's guardian, who is himself desirous of marrying her, 
uses all his power to dissuade her from taking this step, but in 
vain. She joins her lover at Bremen, expecting to be married 
before stepping upon the ship. But as the ship in which they 
are to sail for America is on the point of departure and all is 
hurry and bustle, the lovers have no time for the marriage 
Service, for Klothilde will not rush through the sacred cere- 
mony as one rushes through a meal while the coach waits at 
the door. As there is no pastor on board, they are obliged to 
postpone the ceremony until they reach the New World. The 
destination of the voyage is New Orleans. When near the 
coast of Florida the ship takes fire and nearly all on board 

i^«Talvj, Die Auswanderer, Vorwort. 

"» Talvj, The Exiles, chap. vi. 
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perish, either in the buming vessel, or through the sinking of 
the overcrowded row boats. Only one boatload of passengers 
escapes, and, af ter being driven about on the ocean for days, 
with tortures beyond human endurance, it reaches the shores 
of Florida. Klothilde is among the rescued. Hubert would 
have been also, but at the last moment he had rushed back to 
secure Klothilde's property, and when he retumed the boat was 
crowded. Insane with fear and excitement, one of the men 
already in the boat beats him back with an oar, and Klothilde 
sees him disappear into the gaping jaws of a huge wave. The 
boat gains the land with its occupants more dead than alive. 
Alonzo Castleton, the planter to whose home Klothilde is 
carried, gives her hospitality and care during a terrible illness 
of three months, during which a kind Providence robs her of 
consciousness. After her recovery she realizes the necessity of 
supporting herseif. All of her property has been sacrificed; 
the house in New York, through which her money had been 
sent to America, has failed and she is penniless. Through 
Alonzo, she obtains a Situation as teacher of German and music 
in a private family at Charleston. The household scenes here 
are admirably drawn, and the two sisters, Virginia and Sarah, 
are especially well done. Virginia's fiery Spanish blood makes 
her daring enough to run off with an adventurer, to bid de- 
fiance to her relatives, and outwit the keenest of them. In 
the pages of an undisguised romance, the part Virginia's tem- 
perament plays in uniting Klothilde and the miraculously saved 
Hubert would be acceptable; but the boldness with which the 
author binds together the threads of the theme, constitute the 
weakness of the work as a novel. 

The first volume of the story ends with Klothilde's 
recognition of Hubert and her subsequent marriage to him. 
The second volume is taken up largely with their trials and 
difiiculties in making a home of their own. Klothilde and 
Hubert have many things to teil each other, and it is in these 
conversations that the author so skillfully works in her German 
ideals. At last the two are settled at Woodhill, a beautiful 
New England village. Here, on the very eve of Klothilde's 
becoming a mother, Hubert is ruthlessly snatched from her, 
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the victim of a duel which is the outgrowth of jealousy caused 
by his fonr.er relations with Virginia. The yoting mother 
cannot withstand the shock of a second parting and dies. 

One of the most successful portions of the book deals 
with Klothilde's life with the Castletons. Sarah is the 
exact opposite of her dashing sister. She is pious, after 
a fashion dear to the heart of Cotton Mather, with whom, 
indeed, she is able to claim relationship. Her library is thus 
described: "In the middle of the piain white marble mantel- 
piece lay an enormous Bible, bound in velvet and gold, and 
concentrating in its outer garment, as it were, all the splendor 
which otherwise was caref ully avoided in the whole room ; on 
both sides of this stood, in tasteful and regulär groups, some 
smaller books, mostly memoirs of pious missionaries, Dodd- 
ridge's Rise and Progress, Hannah More's Practical Piety, 
Melville's Bible Thoughts, and several other books of the 
kind. On the toilet table lay another Bible, smaller in size 
and plainer in dress. This was obviously meant for reading, 
the large one only to reverence."^^^ Almost the first question 
Sarah puts to Klothilde is, "How many hours daily do you 
spend in prayer, Miss Osten ?" "I would wish you,' she coo- 
tinued, "to look upon this humble Chamber as the haven to 
which the Lord has brought you to leam to praise his 
Almighty name even for the storms by which he has shat- 
tered the slight vessel of your earthly happiness." All of 
her conversation is in this strain, sincere beyond all doubt, 
but stamped by the narrowness of formal orthodoxy. The 
following excerpt shows the lifelessness of such a faith: 
"Klothilde approached Sarah's table, and opened the Bible at 
the mark which she had left in it. She wished to see what 
part of the Holy Scriptures had exerted such a strangely 
soothing influence over her, after her heart had just been 
pained by her conversation about her sister's dangerous course, 
her father's indiff erence, and the early loss of her mother. She 
saw with astonishment that Sarah had just been reading the 
twelfth chapter of Joshua, the record of the great warrior's 
victory, which contains a topographical description of the 
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conquered land and the names of the thirty-one vanquished 

Kings. And yet in reading it, she looked as attentive as if 

she were reading the Sermon on the Mount, or some other 

inunediate outpouring of the Spirit. Klothilde did not know 

that Sarah made it a rule to read the Bible through in order, 

f rom beginning to end, at her moming and evening devotions, 

and cmly at other times allowed her heart the luxury of 

drinldng in its favorite portions. And are there not among 

her brethren in the church many most estimable families, 

where the genealogies and the reports of the bloodiest 

atrocities of the degenerate people of God, serve just as much 

for an introduction to family prayer as other parts of the 

Bible, because it might appear like sinfuUy despising the Word 

of God to pass over these and certain other portions, at the 

readings of which the mistress of the house, at least, would 

prefer not to have her daughters and young maid-servants." 

Sarah was so overwhehningly pious that, when difficulty 

occurred in getting help, she thought it right to pray that God 

would send them "a very good servant-girl." She knew a lady 

who prayed for an excellent girl, and "lo and behold! the 

next moming the Lord sent her an uncommonly able girl from 

New Hampshire." This girl was a real blessing in the house. 

She cooked, baked excellent bread, washed and ironed, helped 

wash and dress the children, and took two of them to church 

with her." Hut her pious mistress was not able to keep her, 

for a still more pious lady offered her a quarter of a doUar 

a week more! 

Another admirable bit of satire in character portrayal is 
contained in the following: "Besides the question about the 
restoration of the Jews, Mrs. Gardiner had another favorite 
subject, upon which she liked to tum the conversation and 
gather different opinions. It was this: What had become of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel? Mrs. Weller, with whom she often 
used to discuss the subject, adhered firmly to the old view, that 
they are to be found in the North American Indians. But for 
Mrs. Gardiner, who had inherited from her ancestor, the 
celebrated Dr. Cotton Mather, an unconquerable repugnance to 
the öthy, stiff-necked race of Indians, it being, as it were, 
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in her blood, this origin was far too good for them, and 
although she did not acknowledge it, she was inwardly much 
more inclined to put faith in the old theory which Hubbard, 
the historian mentions as a possible one, namely that this 
brcKKi was begotten by Satan himself, during his banishment, 
when he took a couple of witches with him for Company. The 
ten lost tribes, she believed with other leamed persons, to have 
been discovered in Persia among the Nestorians, or rather 
among the ancient Chaldeans, for she was of the firm opinion 
that these two nations were one and the same, and could not 
refrain f rom some doubts of the Orthodoxy of those scholars 

who rejected this arbitrary supposition There was 

another point in which the two ladies diflFered that threatened 
sometimes to have more serious consequences. It was the 
question whether the Sabbath commenced on Sunday at sun- 
rise or on Saturday at Sunset."^'^® 

Mrs. Weller, who was bom in Connecticut, was of the 
latter opinion, so that in her home the housework of the week 
had to be finished before sunset on Saturday — a requirement 
which, in view of the demands of her four children, and the 
lack of help, often wrought upon her a considerable hardship. 
It was the duty of the eldest little daughter to gather the 
children's toys and lock them up in the cupboard until 
Monday morning. Even the two-year old baby dared not 
murmur. If it were winter they might listen to the parents' 
stories of their own childhood and at times interrupt them with 
laughter or with questions. This description is continued in 
a most attractive way. With others, it portrays a domestic 
life piteously misled by the narrow teachings of a senseless 
orthodoxy. 

The quiet home scenes in Richard Castleton's home sudden- 
ly change into a picture of terrible storm. Virginia, growing 
more and more restless and irritable under the secret of her 
love, vents her ill humor on her slave, Phyllis. With malice 
in her heart, the latter dashes to pieces the picture of her 
mother, Virginia's dearest treasure. The subsequent whipping 

"oTallvj, The Bxiles, chap. x, part 1. 
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of the slave and the successf ul attempt to bribe her back into 
good humor by gratifjring a material desire, give Talvj 
a Chance to express her views upon the slavery question. 
"Klothilde sighed deeply. Por the first timc she saw dearly 
how terrible a curse the condition of slavery was to mankind. 
Abuse of the body, infringement of personal liberty, exorbitant 
demands of work — ^what are all these compared with the 
d^jadation of one's finer sensibilities, with the humiliation of 
self-respect, with the very deadening of all desire to be free 
and masters of one's own soul." 

Talvj did not approve of the methods of many of the 
abolition leaders, but this did not mean she opposed aboHtion. 
Her attitude is clearly brought out in this story of The Bxiles. 
Nothing in Uncle Tom's Cabin had a greater abolitionist 
tendency than many of her views expressed by Bergmann. 
But her method was altogether innocent of the antagonistic 
sting which she so severely condemned in others. 

Another great movement which she did not overlook was 
the emancipation of woman. In one of Klothilde's conversa- 
tions with Mrs. Gardiner she answers, in Goethe's spirit the 
question, "What language, Miss Osten, do you think was first 
spoken in the world?" "I have no idea, such leamed investiga- 
tions we German women gladly leave to our philological 
students." The American woman was clamoring for an equal 
Position with men not only in educational but in political 
matters as well. Hubertus reply to Klothilde's complaint over 
an act of discourtesy well deserves a repetition in the twentieth 
Century — "It may be, at least I know, her behavior made it 
right for me to keep my seat undisturbed." The movement 
was then in its earliest stages, and was calling forth little more 
than ridicule. 

Both Sealsfield and Talvj were Struck by the emptiness of 
the "Young Ladies' Seminary" type of education. Talvj said : 
"The advantage of a regulär school education is recognized 
among all classes of society to such an extent that the young 
girls whose instruction in youth was necessarily neglected be- 
cause of the poverty of the parents, often engage in domestic 
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Service for some years, in order to get a little money with 
wbich to attend a 'Young Ladies' Academy' for onc or two 
years."* And thus they obtain a higher education!" Fre- 
quently, as she pointed out, thc result was arrogance on the 
part of the daughtcr which often inspired a refusal to recog- 
nize her Ignorant mother ; or, on the other hand, the mother's 
empty pride in her daughter's wonderf ul achievements. Seals- 
field Said about thc same subject: "Now to make a passing 
remark, this is the manner and fashion in which our mushroom 
aristocracy is formed. A cou^de of daughters are sent to a 
fashionable school. On their retum home, they attract with 
their companions a few dozen young coxc(Hnbs, and their 
daughters' glory naturally reflects on the good papa and the 
dear mamma." "^ 

Where Sealsfield remarked upon the emphasis placed on 
money, Talvj remarked upon that placed on birth. She 
Said: "The Germans notice with a secret smile what im- 
measurable worth this son of a democratic republic places 
upon noble origin and family relationship. A longer res- 
idence in America should teach them that no nation on earth 
places more value on excellent birth and bonds of relationship 
than the democratic Americans/'^** Sealsfield, on the other hand, 
said : "No nation in the universe has so stiff an appearance as 
ours, and especially our good f amilies; for thank Heavensl 
our middling classes, the real nation, know nothing of it But 
our aristocracy — that is, those who would like to be it — ^if it 
depended on them our populär independence would soon be 
destroyed. The man who has a hundred thousand dollars will 
not condescend to look at one who has fifty thousand, and the 
latter is as arrogant toward him who has only ten thousand. 
You are just as respectable as you are heavy." "* 

Conditions in America in regard to music, art, poetry, and 
religion were impartially considered by her, not as invit- 
ing superficial criticism, but as one offering explanation for 

161 Talvj, The Exiles, chap. iv, part 2. 

1*2 Sealsüeld, Sketches of American Society, p. 7. 

168 Talvj, The Exiles, chap. iv, part 2. 

1** Sealsüeld, Sketches of American Society, p. 74. 
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the slow advance of general refinement. The practical trend of 
American afFairs, the material interests of the whole nation, 
made the American spirit less ready to receive the influences of 
culture than the Gernaan. Did Francke have a material 
motive in founding his orphans' asylum in Halle? Have the 
great academies of science and art in Germany been evolved 
out of worldly motives? And yet Talv doubted this general 
opinion, for she did not f eel that a painting need be less beauti- 
ful when painted to fulfiU an order than if produced by inner 
feeling. The development of art and Hterature in America 
was hindered, in part, she said, by national self-love, which 
made the country wish to stand in the front rank and dictate to 
her neighbors, and partly by the absence of true criticism. A 
lack of discrimination and a senseless enthusiasm for everything 
written crippled and retarded the development of poetry. 
Architecture in America already showed great promise, which 
Talvj recognized and praised. She believed, however, that 
speculative philosophy, so f ertile in Europe, could never become 
national in America. A group in Boston were pursuing it 
under the form of Transcendentalism, but for philosophy to be 
populär nationally seemed to her out of the question. It was 
not practical, not useful — the great slogan of the American 
nation. And, said Talvj, "It lies in the very nature of things 
that a democratic republic in itself cannot be an especial pro- 

motor of the fine arts and science but this will not pre- 

vent the true genius blazing a path for himself ." ""^ 

With such descriptions and observations Talvj wove a 
Story of charm and interest. Truth to life, clearly reflective 
of actual experience, is so evident that one must needs believe 
in the character without having seen any even faintly similar. 
Her pictures are not merely hard, accurate reproductions ; they 
are photographs, enriched and vitalized by feeling and senti- 
ment. The power of her keen Observation and her individuality 
of expression are constantly seen. Her stylQ is simple and 
unstudied, clear and readable. 

"5 Talvj, The Bxiles, chap. iv, part 2. 
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CONCLUSION. 

As onc considers the works of Talvj in their entirety, a 
very simple and logical division suggests itself, namely : scien- 
tific and aesthetic. Under the latter head may be grouped her 
poetry, comparatively insignificant in bulk, and her novels; 
under the former all her other writings, for the most part 
either purely historical, or — to use a term especially applicable 
to her work in populär poetry — cultural historical. 

For a young nation, lacking a long period of historical 
dcvelopment, it is not hard to realizc how significant a really 
scientific treatment of the events of early settlement was. 
Mute evidence to the fact that previous to the Revolution 
America possessed practically no historical literature is fur- 
nished by the poverty of material covering this period. The 
long chronicles and records of events and dates cannot be 
viewed as the organized product of historical research, and, 
as has been pointed out in a previous chj^ter, their very authen- 
ticity is doubtful. Into a nation lacking historical sense, Talvj 
came as the representative of a country where the historical 
viewpoint was paramount. She had absorbed the influence of 
that whole period in which the present, gropingly trying to 
bring itself into communication with the classical past, dis- 
covered that changed and progressive condition of Hfe made 
a Union with bygone ages impossible, and thus became con- 
scious of a brilliant future. The time was instinct with a 
desire to embrace the whole cycle of development and the cul- 
mination of this desire was the historical viewpoint. In her 
whole historical method we may trace the influence of Herder's 
and Hiunboldt's views concerning history. I mention the 
names of these two authors, because Herder's view of history 
was very thoroughly developed by Humboldt, especially in the 
latter*s essay Ueber die Aufgabe eines Geschichtsschreibers, 
Herder regarded the whole development of the world as his- 
torical. Lamprecht has expressed this point of view very 
well when he says, '*As the Greeks developed art, the Romans 
law, so each nation in turn will develop other sides of life until 
the cycle of culture is complete and God's purpose is accom- 
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plished." ^'* With this idea as a basis, Humboldt defined the 
task of the historian as representing, simply and sincerely, what 
had happened. The events of the past are evident to our senses, 
through their results, only in part ; the rest must be arrived at 
by a process of analysis and reasoning. What appears is dis- 
sociated, out of its proper relation, and isolated ; the real truth 
of what has happened rests upon the discovery of these invisiblc 
parts which, joined with the visible, will make the whole ap- 
parent and tangible. And this work of juncture, said Hum- 
boldt, was the task of the historian. That Talvj derived much 
help and inspiration from both of these great representatives 
of German culture is evidenced by her effort to act upon this 
very idea. This is especially well illustrated in the last chapter 
of her history. From the saliency of resulting events we ap- 
preciate more clearly that causes were hidden during this 
period of unrest at the close of the seventeenth Century. Her 
success in combining the scattered facts of chance records into 
a related unity, thereby achieving a communication in which 
Humboldt says the historian is like the poet, in my judgment, 
makes Talvj 's treatment of this phase of American history 
stand out conspicuously above that of any of her contem- 
poraries. Her tracing of the inner history of religious evolu- 
tions, for example, shows how an idea strove and grew until 
it won for itself an existence in reality. Her work here is a 
sound illustration of Humboldt's principles that in all that 
happens there rules an underlying idea not immediately perceiv- 
able, but clearly recognizable in the occurrences. Again, in her 
History of John Smith, she embodies both Herder's and Hum- 
boldt's belief, that the spirit of humanity is the spirit of the 
World. By making her History of John Smith an intensive 
study of the History of Virginia she showed how great indi- 
viduals are more likely to be the results of great political 
movements than the causes of them. She thus, of course, 
anticipated a method of historical presentation which today 
is very populär. 

Turning now to the consideration of the other sphere of 
her scientific writing, her books upon folk lore, we see her 

1** Lamprecht, Deutsche Geschichte, vol. viii, p. 323. 
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again cmbodying the idea of the three great scholars, Herder, 
Goethe and Grimm. Herder's aim was to penetrate to the 
innermost nature of man by a study of his folk songs. His 
interest was not the interest of the abstract scholar or collector, 
but a vivid practica! desire to implant the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human nature into the culture of his times, thereby 
furthering its development. Goethe and Grimm both hcld this 
view and each in his own way influenced German culture by 
the results of his studies in the ballad and populär poetry. 
Talvj's actual purpose with her Charakteristik der Volkslieder 
was not to undertake a scientific examination of populär poetry, 
but rather to place emphasis upon poetry as a natural expres- ■ 
sion, and as a simple safeguard against the danger of ultra- 
refinement and artificiality, which even then seemed to be 
making itself feit in America. By introducing Herder's^" 
great point of view she opened the eyes of Americans to that 
source of human culture which had saved Germany from the 
disastrous effects of artificiality. 

Through Goethe and Grimm, Talvj received her first In- 
spiration to study populär poetry. This Inspiration became an 
eamest purpose which carried her father into the field than 
most of her predecessors, and than any of her contemporaries. 
She did not follow Grimmas steps into philological research, 
but she was as great an enthusiast as he in collecting old songs. 
Herder had hoped for a German Percy, who, like the good 
English Bishop would discover and gather together a similarly 
rieh harvest of old songs. In a measure she fulfilled his hope. 
Her treatment was original in that she made these songs the 
basis for a cultural history, first giving the significance to it by 
prefixing a political-historical setting. Again, her work was 
original in that she undertook to explain the importance of 
folk lore, pointing out that as the natural expression of a 

15^ In a Short biographical sketch of Mrs. Robinson the Interna- 
tional Magazine for 1850 and 51 says of this book : "This is a work of a 
most comprehensive character and fills up a deficiency which was 
constantly becoming morc apparent in the direction opened by Her- 
der." The highest praise of the book and its author's ability follows. 
vol. i, p. 306. 
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primitive people it was important for Hterature and for national 
culture. 

In her aesthetic works she shows the influence of move- 
ments and tendencies rather than personages. In tone and 
meter her poetry bore a great similarity to Schiller's; but it 
hardly seems profitable to pause upon it longer than to point 
out this fact. In her novels, however, which reflect the in- 
toward romanticism, then in its wholesome and promissing 
youth, made her work worthy of greater attention. The 
Bxiles, written in 1852, gives poetic expression to the great 
contemporary tendency in Germany, and indeed in all Europe, 
to seek freedom of thought and action. It is remarkable in 
itself as well as significant that her work alone among 
America's writers gave atistic expression through the pages 
of a novel to this great contemporary movement, one of 
whose immediate results was the immigration of 1848. It is 
significant also that she should have caused her heroine to be 
cast upon the coast of Florida instead of New England, that 
the German thoughts and Ideals embodied in Klothilde should 
have been implanted first of all in the home of southem aris- 
tocracy, thence slowly wending their way northward. A narrow 
and provincial pride in the Puritan fathers had kept people 
from realizing that the real seat of culture was then in the 
South and that this was the most fertile field in which to 
develop new ideals. 

How successfully Talvj transmitted these cultural in- 
fluences to the American people can as yet be gauged only 
indirectly, by a logical inference from its value and the im- 
pressionability of the public to whom it was presented, for 
critical estimates of her work in American magazines and news- 
papers were few.^*** The lack of them is by no means due to 
any want of appreciation of her Services by American editors, 
but to the undeveloped State of literary criticism in this country 
at that early period. The crudity and inadequacy of this de- 
partment of national literature was but natural in a country 

18« The following American magazines contain critical notices and 
rcviews: North American Review, Hcrper's Monthly, International 
Monthly, Graham' s Magazine and Bibliotheca Sacra. 
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placing more emphasis on quantity than on quality of literary 
out-put, and, while frankly imitating English and French mas- 
ters in all its Performances, had not yet realized its potential 
value. The development of criticism was hampered, moreover, 
by the fact that America's energy was being consumed in an 
effort to readjust, and to establish a firm basis for government, 
— that its cultural forces were being consumed by the harsh- 
ness and difficulties of material existence. In general, we 
know from the Journals and diaries of some of Anr.erica's 
most highly cultured men, that German ideals and thought 
exerted a marked influence upon them. Furthermore, we 
may infer from Talvj's personal acquaintance with many of 
these men that she helped exert this influence. First in 
Boston and then in New York, her home, we are told, was 
the frequent center of social gatherings. Her membership 
and her highly-appreciated work in the New York Historical 
Society bespeak a recognition of her scholarly attainments; 
and as her historical presentatwns were always calm, scientific 
investigations we know certainly that to some Americans, at 
Icast, she was interpreting the Genr.an point of view. The 
ready acceptance of her papers on the part of the leading 
American magazines indicates, also, a very substantial recog- 
nition of her ability. 

Recognition was also accorded her by contemporary New 
York newspapers at the various times her works appeared. 
Upon the publication of Heloise in 1851, a number of flatter- 
ing comments appeared. The hope was invariably expressed 
that more books might follow from the pen of the author of 
Heloise. Through this book, one American newspaper re- 
marked, Talvj brought to many the atmosphere of Russian 
life; a service of especial interest and timeliness at a moment 
when translations of many Russian stories were being dis- 
seminated both in Germany and America. A new work by 
Talvj, as another paper expressed it, was an event which could 
not fail to attract considerable attention, and was not likely 
to be overlooked by her numerous and intelligent circle of 
readers. 

Critics were well agreed as to the significance of her treatise 
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upon the Literature of the Slavic Naiions. To be credited with 
having supplied a noted deficiency in English, American, and 
even German scholarship, as one New York paper did, is 
unusual praise, and carries with it a recognition of her ability 
and keen intellect. The London Athaeneum of 1850 speaks 
of this work in the foUowing terms: "This is an American 
publication, by, we believe, a German lady settled in that 
country. It has no pretentions to prof ound leaming ; but as it 
treats in a Hght and and populär manner a subject on which 
English readers have very scanty means of obtaining informa- 
tion, it will not fail of a welcome. Indeed we know of no 
book in our own language which gives anything like so complete. 
and attractive an epitome of the great Slavonic nations North 
and South." ^^^ In this work she entered a field rarely trodden 
even by those scholars in Germany who push their researches 
into regions which the mass of philologists never think of ex- 
ploring. Still another significant Statement discovered in one of 
the newspaper comments related to the translation she made of 
her own work, Life's Discipline, in 1851. "Talvj is teaching 
US," said this article, "to appreciate the Hungarians in spite of 
the North American." This would imply a somewhat active 
interest in the Hungarians and their history just about this time. 
May it not have been this very interest that led her to translate 
a book which so artistically but faithfuUy portrays Hungarian 
history and political intrigue? 

An unf ortunate feature in regard to these criticisms, which 
are pitifully meager and lacking in detail, is that they are 
accessible only in the shape of clippings, to which the names 
of the respective newspapers and magazines have not been 
attached. One, recognizable by its type, is from the New 
Yorker Belletristisches Journal, a German weekly of the highest 
literary standing. Another, as we know from a slight refer- 
ence made in the course of the discusion is from some theolog- 
ical paper. During these years many of the theological pub- 
lications, in the east especially, presented reviews, criticisms, 
and even productions of high literary merit. Criticisms of 
secular productions were at that time of perhaps greater 

^^9 London Athaeneum, 1850, p. 1069. 
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frequency and significance than they have since been, for 
today magazines of this nature are inclined to treat only those 
works which bear directly on theological subjects. 

From the critical resources available, unsatisfactory as they 
are, is evident that in the early and middle years of the 
nineteenth Century, Talvj fulfilled a great service to Amer- 
ican culture as a disseminator and interpreter of the cul- 
ture of a nation which has always been recognized as distinctive 
for its universality. The mission of the Ga-man-Americans to 
the future civilization of America, is, we may say, to pre- 
serve and cuUivate the best of their inheritance in music, 
literature, art, religion, and philosophy, in order that each in- 
dividual may become the highest possible exponent of German 
ideals and principles. Through the Germans a healthy senti- 
ment has been infused into a sort of Puritan ascetism, and 
German ideals have tempered materialism and r^enerated 
orthodoxy by representing humanity and religion as one. This, 
too, we may say, was Talvj 's mission in America; to bring 
the New World into the higher spheres of human lif e by unit- 
ing the best German spirit with the best of American spirit, 
in the hope of establishing on this side of the Atlantic, a truly 
national culture, worthy to rank with the culture of the older 
nations beyond the seas. 
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Provincialverfassung von Massachusetts im Jahre 1692. Nach 
den Quellen bearbeitet. Nebst einer Karte von Neu-Eng^and 

im Jahre 1674. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1847 

♦The Loves of Goethe — Sartain's Union Magazine New Monthly . . . . 1850 

♦Life's Disdpline, New York 1850 

♦Heloise or The Unrevealed Secret New York 1850 

♦Historical View of the Languages and Literature of the Slavic 

Nations. New York and London 1850 

♦Heloise (German) . Brockhaus, Leipzig 1852 

♦Die Auswanderer. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1852 

Kurmark und Kaukasus — Bibliothek der neuen bellctrischen Lite- 
ratur. Nos. 575 — 576. Würzen Verlags-Comptoir 1852 

Maria Barcoczy. B. d. n. b. Literatur. No. 613 1852 

♦Uebersichtliches Handbuch einer Geschichte der slavischen Spra- 
chen und Literatur. Nebst einer Skizze ihrer Volkspoesie von 
Talvj. Mit einer Vorrede von Edward Robinson. Deutsche 
Ausgabe übertragen und bevorwortet von Dr. B. K Brühl, 

Brockhaus, Leipzig 1852 

♦The Exiles, New York 1853 

♦The Poetry of Southern France. Putnam's Magazine 1853 
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Eine deutsche Uebersetztmg von Edward Robinson's "Biblical Re- 
searches in Palestine" under dem Titel, "Neuere biblische Por 

schungen in Palestine" 1853-54 

*Charlemagne and bis Household. North American Review 1855 

*Russian Slavery — NorA American Review 1856 

*Ein Ausflug nach dem Gebirge Virginiens im Sommer. Wester- 

manns Monatshefte Nos. 4-6 1856 

*Dr. Faustus— Atlantic Monthly 1857 

♦Anna Louisa Karschin— Westermann's Nos. 23-24 1858 

*Dic Shaker. Westermann*s No. 48 1860 

♦Die weissen Berge in Neu Hampshire — ^Zeitschrift aus der Fremde. 

Nos. 30-32 1860 

♦Die Fälle des Ottawas— Westermann's No. 53 1861 

♦Deutschlands Schriftstellerinnen bis vor 100 Jahren — Raumer's 

Historisches Taschenbuch. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1861 

Physicshe Geographie des heiligen Landes. Aus dem Nachlass des 

Prot Robinson— Vorrede von Talvj 1865 

♦Fünfzehn Jahre. Brockhaus, Leipzig 1868 

♦Die Kosaken und ihre historischen Lieder. Westermann's No. 59. .1869 

. .Ein Bild aus seiner Zeit Westermann*s Nos. 69—72 1870 

♦Gesammelte Novellen. Edited by her daughter 1874 

* * ♦ 

The following personal notes are of interest, perhaps, because of 
their authors: 

New York, Nov. 1, 185a 
My dear Mr. Robinson: — 

My wife is not well enough to come into town and attend your 
party on Wednesday evening, though she is rather on the mend- 
ing band. I do not often pass the night in town but hope to be able to 

do so on that occasion My wife desired me to express to you 

her love and her regrets. 

I am dear Madam, 

truly yours, 

W. C. Bryant. 
« * * 

New York, Nov. L 1858. 
Mr. Olmstead regrets that a previous engagement will prevent bis 
acceptance of Mrs. Robinson's kind invitation for Wednesday evening 
next 

* 4t * 

New York, January 9, 1850. 
My dear Mrs. Robinson : 

Mrs. Bancroft, who isn't very well this moming, begs me to write 
to you that for tomorrow evening she has two engagements of rather 

*Book8 I have been able to obtain. 
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long Standing It is particularly a source of regret to us, as 

nothing would be more agreeable to us than to visit you and Mr. R. 
in the social friendly manner you propose. 
I remain, 

Dear Mrs. Robinson, 

Very truly yours, 

George Bancroft 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

New York, July 25. 1854. 
Dear Madam : — I shall be most happy to avail myself of your kind 
invitation to take tea with you this evening. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Bayard Taylor. 
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SSon aiBcrt S- 28. Äcrn, Somotco, 9t. g). 

§n bcr ftolonialgefdöt^tc 3lcto 2)orfö treten brci ftraftmen- 
fd^en in ben Sorbergtunb ber Sül^ne, bie Ooubcmeure SWinutt 
(SWinnetoit), ©tiii^ibefant unb ^cäob SeiSler. 3toet babon, STOinuit 
unb SeiSler entftammen beutfd^er Erbe. aJHnnit tourbc gu SBefel 
am Stl&ein, SeiSler au Stanifurt am SKoin geboren. 

e§ bürfte tool&I auf ben erften 93Kd[ auffallen, gtoei Deutfd^e 
fo ]&crt)orragenbe Sßoften in einer fremben Äolonie Befleiben 3U 
fd&en. 3ietD Dorf ift aber befanntlid^ bor gerabe breil^unbert 
Sai&ren bon ben $oIIänbem al§ 3iett) 2lmfterbam gegrünbet Sor- 
ben unb 5^oIIanb gel^örte bis gum „SBeftpl^älifd^en 3frieben", 1648, 
aum beutfd^en Sleid^. Seibe gingen olfo nid^t inS 2lu§Ianb, fon- 
bexn in bie Kolonie eine§ bamal§ nod& beutfd&en fianbeS. 

Heber leinen ber 9?eto Dorfer Ooubemeure ift ein reid^ere^ 
Quellenmaterial borl^anben al§ über SetSler, leiner aber ift, bon 
ber Parteien $a6 bertoirrt, fo entfteHt auf unS gelommen aK 
biefer malerifd^fte unb IraftboHfte SRedfe im folonialen 9Imerifa. 
SIuS befd^eibenen aSerl^öItniffen ^ux l&od^ften ©taffei be^ ©taateS 
emt»orfteigcnb, fiel er ein !Dt)fer bcr ungeaäl^mten SHad^fud^t über- 
mäd^tiger 2feinbe. 

Sofob SeiSler, um§ Sal&r 1640 in ber alten 3tcid&§flabt 
Sfranffurt a. SK. geboren, Verlebte feine ßinberjal&re nod^ im ©lenb 

iS)cr borliegenbc Äuffafe bilbct bie SBcitcrauSfül^nmo ber geft* 
rcbe, bie ber «erfaffcr am 28. «Tpril 1911 im (Jit^ ^aJL fßatl, Fleto g)orI, 
gehalten ^ot. & toat bieiS onlöglid^ ber ^flonaung atüeter ^d^en, bie 
ber Söürgermeifter imb (Biabttat bon gronlfurt am SWoin ber ©tabt 
fUttD g)orI 3um ©efd^cn! mad^te. S)te ©eranftalter ber gcier tooren bie 
»eretnigtcn 5)eutfd^cn ©cfeüfd^often ber <Btaht ffltto gor!. S)er Url^eber 
heS ®ebcadex\S, £etöler fo au e^ren unb ^d^ oud ^onffurt a. ^. 
!ommcn au laffen imb fie in bie omerifanifd^e (£rbe nal^e ber ^ttUe au 
Jjflonaen, too er feinen @eift ouSl^audlte, ift ©ermann ßetlemonn, S)ele* 
got ber 83. b. ®. — S)«ie ge^trebe ton am 5. «uguft 1911 in bcr „Snter* 
nationalen SBod^enfd^ft für SEBiffenfd^oft, Shmft unb ^ed^i!" (begrünbet 
bon gricbrid^ ^Ätl^off), ©erlin, aum OTbrudf. 
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h^ brcifeigiöi^rigcn Shieqe^, SBonn et Sfronffurt öcriicfe, toiffcn 
ttnr nid^t, tool^I ober, ba% er fid^ im grül^ial^r 1660 nod^ «mcrifa 
einfd^iffte. ©einen Flamen finben tüir nömlid^ unter bcm 27. 3CpriI 
1660 in ber ©d^iffSlifte* ber ^^Otter" als ©olbot im SHenfte bcr 
J^oHönbifd^-toeftinbifd^en ÄonUrngnie betseid^net, bic öon Ämftcr- 
bom am 1. aWai nad^ 9?eu-9ZieberIanb abfegeltc. (St toirb tool&I 
gegen §uli beö Softes 1660 angefommen fein. 

9lm Sorf, ©tabt unb ©taat, ttjar bamalS nod^ eine i^ottän- 
bifd^e flolonie, bie ©tabt i^iefe „9?eu-9Imftcrbam", ber ©taat „^im' 
SKeberlanb". »ier Soi&re fräter, ©et)tember 1664, tourbe fic 
burd^ einen $anbftreid&, bem ber l^oHänbifd^e ©oubemeur ©tuQ- 
öefant feinen SBiberftanb entgegen 5u feften öermod^te, au ri^cr 
englifd^en ^ßrobina gemad^t unb bon Sönig Äarl II. feinem Sru- 
ber, bem ^eraog "^atoi bon 2)orI, aum Seiten gefd^nft, ber ©taat 
unb ©tabt feinem 9?amen nad& in Sttcto Dorf umtaufte. 

2frei nun bom i^ollanbifd^en SJKIitärbienft, n)ibmete SeiSicr 
fidö bem ©efd^äftsleben. 2)en laufmännifd^en ^nftinft, hoB gcl&t 
an^ feiner barauffolgenben 2!ätigfeit auf§ glänaenbfte I)erbor, 
fd^eint ü&m fein ^eimatSort, bie freie SHeid&Sftabt granffurt a. 3Jl., 
in reid^em aWafee mit auf ben 3Beg gegeben au l&aben. Sn 8tlbant) 
auerft, bem bamal§ am toeiteften nad& 9?orben borgefd^obencn 
^Poften, trieB er ^ela- unb S^aufd&l^anbel, in 9?en) Dorf, n)o er fid^ 
balb barauf bauernb nieberliefe, enttnidtelte er eine umfaffenbe 
SJetriebfamfeit auf berfd^iebenen S^^eigen faufmännifd^er Unter* 
nel^mung§möglidöfeit. SBaS er in Sllbant) begonnen, fe^te er fort, 
mürbe ft)äter ©rofefaufmann, JRI&eber unb fül&rte im 9Iu§taufd^ 
gegen ftolonial^jrobufte euro^jäifd^e SBaren unb ßanbej&))robufte 
ein. 2)ie ©inful^r bon SBeinen gegen ^elae fd^eint befonberS ein- 
träglid^ getücfen au fein. 

S3alb nad^ feiner 9Infunft in 9?eto Dorf l^eiratete er bie SBittoc 
be§ reid^en Kaufmanns 3ian ber aSeen, ©Ifie, einer gebomen 
X^men-Soufen, bie ben ariftofratifd^en unb einflufereid^n Reifen 
angeprte. ©ie toar eine aSertoanbtc ber „San ®ortIanbt§, 93a* 
t)arb§, Sßl^ilit)fe§", ber ft)äteren Sobfeinbe fici§Ier§. Xüd^tig unb 

• gfn biefer ©d^iffölifte ift fein fHamt n^acoh ßo^fcler, bon gronc* 
fort ''gefd^ricben. ^n anberen Urfunben unb ^anbfd^riften finben tott 
bic folgenbcn ©d^retbtocifen: fieiölcr, fiaiöler, ßetfelcr, ßa^fclcr, ßa^ftcr, 
ßeftlcr. 
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crfolgreid^ in allen feinen Untemel&mungen, mürbe Sei^Ier bolb 
reid^ unb Qngefel&en. ©d^on am 5. ©et)temBer 1664 gel^örte 
SJei^Icr gu ben 92 „Beften 93ürgern", bie al§ aSertreter ber 6in- 
tool^ner öon 9leu-3KeberIanb eine SRemonftrancc on ien ©ouber- 
ncur erliefeen. Unter ber neuen Siegierung tourbe er einer ber 
fec^^ ©teuereinnel^mer (J^ay ©ommiffionerS). 3lte fold^er fd^ö^t 
er fid^ am 1. Sebruar 1674 felbft auf 15,000 ©olbgulben ein unb 
aal^It eine jäl^rlid^e ©teuer bon 1060 Oulben. — 3ian Eortlanbt 
sal^Ite nad^ berfelben ©infd^ä^ungSlifte ©teuem au§ 45,000 ®ul* 
ben, 5ßl)ili|)fen au§ 80,000, ©e Sßei)fter an^ 15,000 ©ulben. — 
Sn einem Sßroaefe, ben er gegen einen Sllbant^er ©eifütd^en im 
Solare 1676 anftrengte, mufete er al§ ©id^erl^eit eine ©umme bon 
5000 5ßfunb ©terling l^interlegen. 

SIB toeitfid^tiger Kaufmann mad^te er 1678 eine ©efd^äftS- 
reife nad^ ©uro^ja. 2)a6 er giemlid^ biel ©argelb bei fid^ gefül&rt 
l&aben mufe, gel&t barauS l&erbor, ba%, al§ ba0 ©d^iff, auf bcm er 
fidö befanb, türfifd^en ©eeräubem in bie $änbe fiel, er fid^ loS- 
laufen fonnte, anbere feiner SIKtreifenben aber erft befreit tour- 
hen, nad^bem ber ©taat bie fiöfegelber aufgebrad^t l^atte. 

3urüdEgefommen ernannte il&n ber bamalige ©ouberneur 
Songan im Satire 1683 3um aWitglteb be§ 2tbmiraIitSt§ratei5. 
©eit langem toox er Hauptmann einer ber fed^S Kompagnien ber 
SJürgergarbe unb Sleltefter ber reformierten ^rd^e. 

aSeaeid^nenb für feine religiöfe Ueberaeugung unb feine eblc 
©efinnung ift bie Statfad^e, ha% er hen au§ Sranfreid^ bertriebcncn 
Hugenotten mit JRat unb Xcd gu $ilfe fam, einaelnen aSertriebenen 
bie Ueberfa]^rt§gelber beaal&Ite, anbem Sanb fd^enfte ober 3U 
mäßigen 2lnfieblung§l)reifen abtrat. 3)a^ ©täbtd^en 3leto SHo- 
d&ette, am Song S^Ianb ©unb, im l^eutigen SBeftd^efter ©eäirf, 
einem ber ©ommeltJunfte ber Hugenotten in 8lmerifa, berbanft 
ßeiSler löaut)tfäd^Iidö feinen 8luffd^toung. 

Um 3U einem botten aSerftSnbni^ ber aSorgänge im bamaligen 
Sßeto g)orf unb ber 2:ätigfeit Sei§Ier§ in t>oIitifd^er ©caiel^ung 
boraubringen, toäre e§ notig einen SKidfblidt auf bie Äolonialge- 
fd^id^te ber englifd^en ©ieblungen entlang bem Sltlantifd^en €i^e(m 
urü> ber franaoftfd^en in Äanaba au toerfen. 8tud& follte man bie 
enttoidtlungSgefd^id^te ber J^oHänbifd^en Kolonie bon ©tufe au 
©tufe fennen. UeberbieS mßfete man berfud^en bie treibenben 
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ßräfte öerftel^cn au lernen, bxe a« i«i«^ 3«* in bcr ©cfd^id^e 
englonb^, 2franlteiciö§ unb $oIIanbS am fSi^tt^ toorcn. ©S mufe 
inbeS genügen nur bic bcbeulfomften SSorgängc unb ii^re grgcb- 
niffe l&erauSäul&oIen. 

fiei^IerS 3ett litt nod^ unter hm Sttod^toirtungen bcr SRcfor- 
mation unb ©egenreformotton, geigte aber fd^on t)oIitifd^e unb 
toirtWaftlid&e ßonfliftanfä^e, tok fie crft biel fröter gum SuStrag 
lamen. ^ßroteftontifd^er ©tauben, @etoiffen§freil&cit entflammte 
bie ©emüter ber SeböIIerung 3ieto 2)orfö aum SBiberftanb gegen 
latl^olifd^e 2:Qrannet unb ©nglieratgfeit; toirtfd^aftltd&e Älaffen- 
l^errfd^aft aerrte Sei§Ier auf§ ©d&affot. 3)ie „glorreid^e" englifd^ 
JReöoIution öom Sa^^rc 1688 toat nid^t bie Urfad^e felBft fonbem 
nur ber aünbenbe gunfen, ber tn§ ^ßulbcrfafe fd^Iug. 

SBie fd^on mitgeteilt, fiel bic J^oHänbifd&e Äolonie im gal^rc 
1664 unb bann enbgiltig, ben 19. gcBruar 1674, nad^ bem 
griebcn bon SBeftminftcr, in ©nglanbS $änbe. 25on 1674 an 
fobann bi§ 1686 bilbetc Sicm 2)orf eine in fid^ abgefd^loffcne eng- 
lifd&c Kolonie unter einem englifd^en ©oubemcur. Sn biefem 
Solare aber berlor 9?eto ?)orI feine ©elbftänbigfeit unb tourbe mit 
ben Sfietü ©nglanb Kolonien unb SHeto SctfcQ au einer ffiinöcit au- 
fammcngcn)orfcn. 3ln bie @t)i^e biefer fo bereinigten ©ieblungcn 
tourbe, unter bem Xitel ®eneraI-@out)emeur, ber Sanbbogt An- 
bro§ berufen, ber niemanb JRed^enfd^aft abaulegen berpflid^tet toor, 
aB feinem Äöntg unb $erm. @r nal^m feinen ©i^ in SJofton. 
3ur Seitung ber ©taat§gefd^öfte in SHekD ?)orf ernannte er oK 
feinen Sebottmäd^tigten unter il^m hen Seutnant-®out)emcur 
9?id^oIfon. 9IuSgerüftet mit unbefd^ränfter aSoIImad^t l^attc biefer 
in 5Ren) 2)orf toie jener in Softon bie ©efe^gebung, ba& Sc* 
fteuerung§red^t, boB ©erid^t, unb alle anberen obrigfcitlid^cn 
JRed^te unb Scfugniffe aur freien SSerfügung. 9IuSfd^reitungen 
bon ©eiten beriüorfener Unterbeamten tnor bamit Züx unb Zot 
geöffnet. 

iKod^ fd^Iimmer aU bic ©ctoalttötigfeitcn ber löäufig njcd^* 
feinben ©oubcrneure lafteten auf bem aSoIfe bic SebrüdEungen 
unb STnmafeungcn einer ficinen Äafte bon ©rofegrunbbefi^cm, bcr 
?ßatriaicr 9?eto Dorf§. ©ie tooren bic 5ßadöfommen jener feubalen 
lÖoUänbifdöcn „5ßatroon§" (Untemel^mem), benen bie l&ollänbifd^* 
toeftinbifd^c ftompagnie toeite Sönberftredfen aum ©efd^cnl gc* 
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mad^ f)cdie, ha fie 50 ober melir Slrbcitcr 3ur ©intoanbcrunö in 
bic Jfolonien bcranlafeten. ©in fold&er ©rofegrunbbeft^er, ein 
greil&err im feubalen ©inn beö aSorteS, toar nid^t nur ©igen- 
tümer be^ 95oben§, fonbern aud^ unumfd^ränftcr t)oIitifdöer $err- 
fd^er. @r l^ielt Oerid&t, qob ©efe^c unb aSerorbnungen, l^anbl^abtc 
QÜ^ mit freier $anb, toaS il&m au l&anbliaBcn gutbünftc. 3u 
SeiSicrS Seiten toor bcr ©runbbefi^ beö Staate^ 3ieto g)orf in ben 
^önben bon nur toenigen gamilicn, ben aSan ßortlanbtS, a3ai9- 
orbS, 5ßl&ili|)feg, fiit)ingfton§. ©inen Äleinbauernftanb mit eige- 
nen ®ufen gab e§ nid^t, tool^I aber aeißten fid& in 3ieto g)orf 2tn- 
fängc eines britten ©tanbeS, ber $anbn)erfer unb Keinen ®e* 
fd^QftSleute. ^m ©runbe tonnte man alfo äu biefer 3eit "ur 
öon Untemel&mem unb befi^Iofen SIrbeitern ft)red^en. 2)a6 biefe 
Untcmel^mer ,,bie jpatroonS", bei allen il&ren SWafenal^men auerft 
il&re eigenen Stttereffen inB Sluge fafeten unb für ifire 9Irbeiter 
loenig übrig l&atten, im ©egenteil fie rcd^tlid^ unb toirtfd^aftlid^ 
unterbrüdtten, läfet fid^ am @nbe menfd^Iid^ begreifen. SBenn fie 
aber fortfuhren bon ^al^r au S^^^t rüdEfid^tSlofer au toetben, 
mufete biefe Sergetüaltigung frül^er ober fpätcr au einem unl^eil- 
baren ßonflilt fül^ren. 

3)iefe unl^altbaren Suftönbe l&ieltcn aud^ an, al§ bic ^ol* 
länbifd^e Kolonie in englifd^e $änbc überging, atö fraft be§ gc- 
toäl^rten S^eibriefS ein englifd^er ©oubemeur unb ein bon ber 
Jhrone getoöfiltcr Staatsrat bie Ocfd^äfte ber Kolonie au leiten 
'i)aiten. 2)enn ber ietoeilige ©oubemeur, nur au oft ein ban- 
ferotter englifd^er 95aron, brum ben ©inflüffen be§ ©elbeB nid^t 
abgeneigt, fd^Iug al§ awitglicber aum ©taatSrat nur Siamen an^ 
jenen ^atriaierfamilien bor, bon benen eben bie ©Jjrad^e toar. 
©0 bel^ielten alfo biefe bie 9Icmter unb bie 3ügcl ber SBerioaltung 
in iftrer $anb. 3)ie ^afte ber SSan (EortlanbtS, 95atiarb§ etc. blieb 
nad^ n)ie bor bie JWad^t im ©taate. 3)er ©oubemeur toar, toie 
ftd^ l^erauSftellte, getoöl^nlid^ il^r gefügige^ SBerlacug unb nur bcm 
9?amen nad^ ber fianbbogt. 

3u ber t)oIitifd^en unb tüirtfd^aftlid^en SebrüdEung gefeilte 
fidö eine religiöfe. 3)ie ©intool^ner SRcto Dorlö, aum größten 2;eil 
^oDänber, bann SJeutfd^e, franaöfifd^e Hugenotten, gel&örtcn faft 
auSfd^Iiefelid^ bem $Proteftanti§mu§ an. ©ie n)aren il^rcS @Iau- 
bcnS l^albcr l^erübergefommen in bie übcrfceifd^e neue SBelt unb 
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l^offtctt l^ier, frei bon jeber ©ebormunbung, nur ber ©timmc il^rcS 
®etDiffcn§ folgcnb, leben au fönncn. SWd^oIfon* aber, ber SSiac- 
goubemeur ber Kolonie, obgleid^ in ber epi^lopali^äjen (b. 1^. ber 
englifd^en) ©taatSfird^e eraogen, neigte anm ^otl^oIiaiSmuS l&in. 
Sie Seiten cm ber SBanb nid^t berftel&enb, nal^m er leine SlüdE- 
fid^t auf bie ©efül&Ie ber aWel&raai&I berer, über bie er au l^errfd^cn 
berufen n)ar. ©eine offenen unb gel^eimen ^ßlöne atelten auf bie 
Slu^rottung be§ ?Jroteftantigmu§ in 3lm §)orI unb bie ©in- 
fül^rung be§ ^tl^oliai^mu^ ah, haä toax bie Slnfid^t faft atter. »et 
il)m im Sort n)ol&nte ein fatl&olifd^er ^riefter, fotl^olifd^e ©olboten 
bilbeten feine ßeibgarbe. 2)a§ bemonftratibe ffirfd^einen mel&rerer 
Sefuiten^riefter au§ aWontreal in iReto ?)orf in Drben§tradöt' We 
beabfid^tigte ©rrid^tung einer Sefuiten-^od^fd^ule (©oHege), bie 
93egünftigung fatl^olifd^er ©intoanberer u. f. to. aeigten beutlid^ 
bie Slid^tlinien an, nad^ benen üorauge^en er entfd^Ioffen toor. 2)aS 
93oK tourbe argtüöl^nifd^ unb fürd^tete um bie 3ufunft. 

$ßod^ ift aum aSerftänbniS ber nun rafd^ aufeinanber folgen* 
ben ©reigniffe ein 9lu§blidt nötig auf bie t)oIitifd^e ÄonfteHation 
ber l&ier in grage fommenben europäifd^en ^tacden, ©nglanb 
rang mit granfreid^ um bie aßeltl&errfd^aft. 3u Seiöler^ QÄt 
fd^ien ber ßanit)f au ©unften granfreid^^ entfd^ieben. (Unb bod& 
bebeutete, n?ie fid^ fpäter l&erau^ftellte, gerabe ha^ ^oi^v 1689 
einen enit)finblidöen SRüdfgang in granfreid^B ©efd^id^te). Subn)ig 
XIV. I^atte in Stmerifa unermefelid^e ©tredfen 2anbe§ an fid^ ge- 
riffen. „9?eu«granfreid^" erftredCte fid^ bom ©t. fiorenaftrom über 
bie grofeen ©een in weitem Sogen bi§ aum Unterlauf be§ aWif- 
fiffit)t)i unb au bem nad^ il^m benannten ßouiftana. 

3)ie religiöfen ^'dmpH tnoren nod^ nid^t aur Slul^e gefom- 
men, bie Surften berftanben bamalS nod^ nid^t JReligion bon 
5ßoIitif au trennen. ®ie ©egenreformation l^atte bereite einge- 
fe^t. ©üterberaubung, Seuer unb ©d^toert, SJragonaben, SSer* 
bannung tnaren bie STOittel, bie ^Reformation beS borau§gcgange- 
nen Sö^^^^unbertö au bernid^ten. 2)ie Sleuau^brüd^e ber 5ßro- 
teftantenberfolgungen in Sranfreid^ unb bie 3lnfunft $unberter 
bon Hugenotten, bie bie beifpiettofen ©raufamleiten be§ irrege- 

* SUS ^aupiqueUe bcnit^tc id^ f^itx iütc \patex: O'Callaghan's 
Docura. History of New York II, p. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 14, 147. 15, 
19, 26 u. s. w. bis p. 250. 
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leiteten Subtt)ig am eigenen 2eibe berfpürt l^atten, gerobe in jenen 
2:agen in $Rett) 2)orf (Stteto JRod&eHe, fo genannt 8um Slnbenfen an 
ben $am)tfi^ ber frangofifd^en Hugenotten in granfreid^, Sa 
»od&eHe), liefeen ba3 ©d^Iimmfte befürd^ten, toenn eS bem lotl^o- 
Rfd&en Äonig gelänge, bie Dberl&anb in Ämerifa 3" erringen. 
Unb tote nai&e lag bie Slnnal&mc unb toie leidet fd^ien fein ©rfolg, 
toaren bod^ bie englifd^en Kolonien, bie nur ben fd^malen SKiften- 
faum bem atlantifd^en £>^ecm entlang cinnal^men, öon Sttorben 
unb SBeften l&er mit einem ©ürtel franaöfifd^er gortS umllam- 
mert! es toaren erregte, betoegte Seiten 1 SBaS toirb ber aWorgen 
bringen? 

Unb 3U ben brol^enben Seid^cti auf ber Erbe gefeilten fid^ 
3eid^en bom $immel. ©eit SBod^en fd^on färbte ein „fürd^ter- 
lid^r" Siomet blutrot ben toeftlid^en apbenbl&immell 

Sa ftarb Äarl II. 1685. ©ein 95ruber ,ber Herjog bon ?)orI 
unb Sei^enSI&err bon Stteto Dorf, beftieg aU ^afob II. ben englifd^en 
iB^ron. 3um ßatl^oligi^mu^ übergetreten, bon iefuitifd&en ©eid^t- 
bötem beeinflufet, tourbe er ein bigotter, getoalttätiger SKonard^, 
l^art unb l&artnädtig bi§ gum Unberftanb. ©eine fanatifd^en aSer- 
orbnungen, namentlid^ ba^ Sefe^en ber l^öd^ften ©teüungcn im 
©taat mit Jiatl&oKfen, beleibigte ba§ proteftantifd^e ©nglanb auf^ 
JCieffte. aWan fd^ritt au betoaffnetem SBiberftanb. 2tn allen 
©dien nx\b ®nben brad^en beim Selannttocrben ber SPIäne beS 
ÄonigS Stufftönbc au^. (Sine allgemeine SHeboIution toar im SInaug. 
(S^ blieb il^m nid^tS übrig alB bicgiud^t. SSerlaffen bon allen, rettete 
er fid^ nad^ granfreid^, too il&n ber S^obfeinb be§ englifd^en SoHeS 
unb be^ SßroteflantüSmuS, Subtoig XIV., mit offenen 2trmen auf- 
nal^m, berfelbe Subtoig, ber toenige ^of^te borl&er burd^ bie 9Iuf- 
l^ebung beS ©bift^ bon ^catt^ ^unberttaufenbe bon Hugenotten 
au8 bem Sanbe jagte. 

Srtefe Sttad^rit^t berfefete bie Sebolferung auf§ neue in 
©d^redCen. Safe ^ob bm franaöfifd^en ftönig aum Kriege gegen 
englanb unb bamit aud^ gegen bie Kolonien aufreijen toerbe, 
batan atoeifelte niemanb mel^r. Sie toilbeften ©erüd^te über 
SalobS imb SubtoigS gemeinfd^aftlid^e 5ßläne fanben gläubige 
Hörer. Tlan fal^ im @eift fd^on eine franaöfifd^e glotte im Hafen 
bon 3leto 2)orI, fal^ auf bem Sanbtoege ben gefürd^teten gfrontenac 
mit feinen franaofifd^en Äanabiem uvb ben il^m berbunbenen 
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gnbianem qeqen (Staat urib ©tabt öorrüdEcn. Unb ©ouöcmcut 
SKdöoIfon in 3tetD 2)orf brol&tc mit einer 3tt)eitcn „©lutl^od^arit''. 
ein ©crüd^t ioöte bci^ anbete. 

Safob flüd^tete au (Snbe be§ Softes 1688. aber crft öegen 
bc^ grül&ial^r — ber edöiffööcrfel&r ttKtr bamalö longfam unb 
fd^toerfäQig, aud^ l&atte ©nglonb au fel^r mit fid^ fclbft au tun, um 
an bie Kolonien au beulen — brong ba§ ©crüd^t öon ber Slud^t 
§af obiJ in bie amerilcmifdöen Kolonien. Soft au gleid^er 3cit fom 
bie Sunbe öon ber fionbung be§ ^naen SBiB&elm bon Dranicn, 
b^ ©tattl&alter^ ber 92ieberlcmbe, beS Steffen unb ©d^toicger- 
fol^ne^ SalobB, au Xovhat) in @nglanb unb öon ber Uebertragung 
ber ffrone bon ©eiten be§ Parlaments auf ben Dränier unb 
feine ©attin SWaria, ^atoM ältefter, i^roteftantifd^cr Zeigtet, au 
gleid^em SRed^t (13. Sebruar 1689). SBeld^er Umfd&Iag ber ®e* 
fül&Ie! livenbe, grenaenlofe Sreube burd^glül^te bie ®cmütet beS 
aSoKeS. SKaria unb SBiD^elm toarcn ^roteftanten, SBiD&elm einet 
ber il&ren. S)rei SBiertel ber ©inmol&ner ^eü> g)orI§ toaren ja 
Sladöfommen ber $oIIänber. S)od^ ba^ 89angen, ba^ SBiE^elm 
am @nbe bem aQmäd^tigen ßubtoig nid&t getoad^fen fei, bilbete ben 
fd^toeren aBel&mut§tro|)fen im Sedier ber Sreube. Ungemifel&eii 
über ben möglid^en 3tu§gang l&ing lüie eine fd^toarae SBoKe über 
bem fonft freubig geftimmten SBoIfe. Die ©rregung ftieg aur 
gieberl&ifee. 

3lod& toaren feine amtlid&en Sßadörid&ten au§ ©nglanb einge- 
troffen. S)ie getoalttötigen ffireaturen ^afobS II. l^errfd^ten nad& 
tt)ie öor. ^oä^ filierten fie bie SHegierung in feinem Sl'iamen unb 
feinem Oeifte toeiter. Dafe ^atob bom ^Parlament ber Ärone für 
berluftig erflärt unb aBiD^elm an feiner ©teile aum fiönig üon 
ffinglanb ertoöl&It fei, tourbe üon S^iid^olfon unb feinen Stäten, ben 
93at)arb§, 3ian SortIanb§ etc., aufS Beftimmtefte bemeint : ani) 
brol&ten fie benjenigen mit för|)erlidöen ©trafen unb Branbmarften 
fie ate ^od&berröter, bie bem neuen Könige auiuBelten. 3)iefem 
unerträglid^en Buftanbe mufete ein Qnbe gemad&t toerben, foftc 
eS toa§ eB lüoHe. 3um erften SWale feit gjeftel&en ber englifd^ 
Jiolonien in SImerifa burd^aittcrte ein ©ebanle nur bie ©eelen 
aller ^roteftanten. DB in SBirginien, oB in 3ßaffad&ufett§, oB in 
^Itjmoutl^, 9?etD Serfe^/ 9?eh) 2)orI: bie geglaubten 3tnfd&Iöge ber 
Seinbe mußten aurüdgefd^Iagen Serben. 9?odö ging man freilid^ 
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nid&i flcmeinfd&aftlid^ bor. gebe JJoIonic ergriff, unabl&Qnöiö bon 
ber anbcrcn, bic tl&r gut bünfcnben SKaferegcIn. Stbcr bie SSor* 
flängc im einen (Staat ermutigten bie ftoloniften im anhexen 3U 
äJ^nlid^en ©d&ritten. a3ofton ioieS ben SBeg. SBie ein SWann erl^ob 
fiil bort b(^ SSoH gegen ben @enerQl-@oubemeur 3Inbro§. Dl&ne 
il&m ©elegeni^eit 3ur Serteibigung gu geben, toarf man il&n iniJ 
@efQngnij^ unb fd^idEte ü^n bolb barauf, 3[t>nl 1689, nad^ Snglcmb 
aurücf . 95rabftreet, ber frül^er oberftc 93eamte ber ftolonie SWaffo* 
d^ufett^, tourbe an feiner ©teile sum ®ouDemeur ertoöl^It. 

9Kdöt minber rafd& boHaog fid^ ber Slegierungi^toed^fel in 9teto 
g)orf. ermuntert burd^ bie Blutlofe Sleöolution unb bie ßrfolgc 
in SBofton, unb oufS SHeue gcreiat burd^ bc^ ©erüd^t ba^ Sflid^olfon 
gebrol&t l^abe, bie ©tabt am folgenben ©omttag (ben 2. §uni) oxt 
allen bier (Säen anauaünben, rotteten fid^ bie erregten SBürger au- 
fammen, aogen bor ba^ gfort unb bai^ Slatl&aui^, too ber ©oubcr- 
neur mit Sa^arb, ^o:n Gortlanbt in Beratung toar unb Verlang- 
ten unb erl^ielten bie ©d^Iüffel gum gort. 3lufi8 $eftigfte Bebrol&t 
fül^Ite fid^ ©oubemeur 9Kd^oIfon nid^t mei^r fidler unb berlieg in 
einem unbeioad^ten 9(ugenblid( in Ü'tad^t unb 9tebel bie ©tabt, 
3. Suni 1689. SBai^rfdöeinlidö flüd^tete er fid^ auf baS ©d^iff, b(a 
ber frül^ere ©ouöemeur ©ongan feit mel&reren SBod^en im $afen 
bon 92eto 2)orI in ber 9?äl&e be^ gortS für il^n Bereit gel&alten 
l^attc. Salb barauf taud^te er in ißonbon auf. 

©tabt unb ©taat S^eto Dor! toar je^t ol^e Slegierung. Ol^ne 
$aupt aBer, bc^ fül&Ite ein jeber, fonnte ba^ junge ©emeinioefen 
in biefen bertoorrenen Seiten nid&t gebeil&en. ©o trat bie S5ür- 
gerfd^aft (b. ]&. bie grofee SWel&raal^I, benn bie ©rofegrunbbefifeer 
mit il&ren ©etreuen l^ieöen fid& fem ober flüd^teten naii^ 3lIBan^) 
au einer 99eratung aufammen unb emxü^Ite einen ©id^erl^eit^auiS- 
fd^ufe (Committec of ©afett)), bem fie bie einfttoeilige Seitung ber 
SScrtoaltungS* unb SiegierungSgefd&afte übertrug. SBer aBer 
foHie axt bie ©iJifee treten? @in SKann nur bermod^te SBanbel au 
fd^ffen, ber mit ben 89eftreBimgcn unb S^tereffen ber aufftreBen* 
ben Äolonie aufi^ innigftc berttjad^fen toar unb bie Beftcn ©igen* 
fd^aften in fid^ bereinigte: (S^arafter, gntfd^Ioffcnlöeit, S^atfraft, 
ein SWann, ber bie gforberungen be§ 3tugenBIidtS berftanb, bie 
Siebe unb baS SBertrauen feiner SWitBürger in bollem aWafee Befafe, 
ein SWann aud^ ber im ©eBraud^ ber SBaffen, in ber ©rteilung 
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bon Scfel^Icn nid^t ungeübt toav. 9EnftinItiö crfamtic boÄ Soll 
in bicfem t)fQdöoIogifd&en 3tugcnbKdt feinen 9lettcr. S)tc »eööl* 
ferung beftanb, toie fd^on angegeben, a«nieift cax^ ^oHänbern, 
fobcmn S)entf(iöcn, franaöfifd&en Hugenotten, engldnbem unb Sr- 
ionbem: SeiSler, ber ©eutfd^e tourbe aum gül&rer er- 
toäl^It. 

3fm 8. Swni ernannte il&n ber ©id&er]^eitSauSfdöu6 awni ftom- 
monbanten be§ gortiS unb ber ©tabt, um ttjöi^renb ber äbtocfen- 
l^eit eines foniglid&en BertreterS bie ^ntereffen ü^rer aWaieftäten 
be^ ffönigS SBiD^elm unb ber Königin Sttaria (,,on bel^alfe of tl^eir 
SWaieftieS") au njol&ren. Unteraeid^net ift biefeS ©ofument öon 
aei&n attönnem be^ ©id^erl^eitSauSfd^uffe». Sn einer Wateten 
SBerfommlung, am 16. Sluguft übertrug il^ biefelbe Äor^jerfd^ 
aud^ ben Oberbefd^I über bie Ztuppen b^ ^iacxie^ aur orbnungi^ 
mäßigen STuSübung ber obrigfeitlid^en 89efugniffe (toörtlid^: 
,,for tl^e orberlQ n>a^ to birect oU neceffort) matter toud^ing ti^ 
ruiing onb orbering of tl&e inl^abitantö of tl^e ^robince") aw- 
fammen mit einer SHeil^e öon a3ertoaItungSbert)fIid&tungen. ©o 
toar e^ nur ein ©d^ritt toeiter, toenn man il&n bolb barauf mit ber 
@efamtt)em?altung ber ganaen Jtolonie betraute. @$ loar biei^ 
um fo nottoenbiger, al§ ba unb bort im ©taate Swftönbe eintra- 
ten, bie baS fidlere Eingreifen einer fräftigen $^QXib erl^eifd^en unb 
ba englonb fid^ nid^t beeilte, bie lange ertoarteten Verfügungen 
au treffen ober einen ©oubemeur mit ber Slegierung a« beauf- 
tragen. 

Saubettü> nur nai^m SeiSler an. ©r toat fid^ ber ©d^njerc 
ber Seit unb ber aSerantmortlid^fcit ber Slufgabe boH benjufet, bcä 
gel^t auiS bielen feiner Steufecrungen l^eröor. Ueberbieö toat er 
befd&ciben unb mit ©lüdtögütem reid^ gefegnet. STeu&ere eieren, 
©lana unb ^runl galten il^m nid^tö. 5Dod^ fein ©etoiffen mai^ntc 
ii^n au l&anbeln, bie ^flid^ rief. (St burfte, er lonnte nid&t ab- 
lel&nen. 

@r fül^Ite, er folge einer inneren ©timme, l^anbele er bod^ im 
Sntereffe nid^t feiner felbft, fonbem feiner bebrüdtten STOitbürger, 
ber t>toteftantifdöen JReligion unb be^ neuen ÄönigSpaareS. ©o 
betrad&tete er eS barum alS feine erfte unb l^öd^fte ^flid^t, nad&bem 
ber fatl&olifdöe §afob geftürat, bem neuen $errfd^er, bem bom eng- 
lifd^n ^Parlament al§ red^töfröftig eingefe^jten t^toteftantifd^en 
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SBill&cIm III. bort Oronien unb feiner ölcid^bercd^tigten ©emol^Iitt, 
ber älteftcn Xod^ter Söf^^^/ l>er eigcntltdöen ffironerbin, bie Xrcuc 
5U fd^tDÖren, boS gort au l^alten, eiS lunautaufen, eS aud einem 
Sort SafoB (Sönte§) au eiticm gort SBili^elm (SBittiam) a« nxo- 
d&cn. ©tobt unb ^robina ii^ ^nv Slnlunft enttoeber eineiS neuen 
©ouöcmeurS ober onberer SSerfügungen au^ ©nglonb a« ver- 
malten. 

9Qi5 eine toeitere 2tufgabe erfonnte er bie Slotoenbigfeit ber 
Entfernung aller ^?a})iftifd^ 93eontf en, bie nod^ bon SöfobS SRegie- 
ung i^er im 3lmte berblieben. SWit bem goDe SöfobS fallen aud^ 
bie t)on ü^m burd^ bie ©ouöemeure ©ongan, 3tnbro§ unb 3Kd&oI- 
fon eingefetjten SlngefteHten, bc^ toax ber ©runbfai, nad^ bem er 
l^anbelte. ®r forberte bal&er alle fold^e, bie e§ bi§ jeftt nid^t getan 
auf, il^re (Stellungen fofort nieberaulegen unb ben SWa^or ber 
©tabt 9?eto Dorf ober einen SfHd^ter baöon au berftönbigen. Qu 
biefem aSorgcl&en toar ßeiSler befonberS burd^ bie ©etoalttätigleiten 
be§ $afenfoIIeItor§ ?ßlotoman geatoungen, ber im 93unbe mit 
einigen anberen offene Partei nal^m für bie geftürate Regierung 
SafobS. 

©obann galt e§ ber Äette bon Sßifebräud&en, bie im Verlauf 
ber ^cä)ve in ber ^roüina eingeriffen, ein @nbe au mad^en. SHe 
aSorred^te ber ^jriöilegierten Maffc, ber ©rofegrunbbefi^er, ber 
SJad^fommen ber feubalen „^atroonc" njaren inS Unerträglid^e 
geftiegen. 93elümmerte fid& bod& biefe Jilaffe niemals um bc^ SBol^I 
unb bie &)ve ber Kolonie, fonbem nur um il&ren ©etoinn unb 
il&re eigenen aSortl&eile. @§ galt bie SSorred&te biefer einaubämmen 
unb ben ©tanb ber $anbtoerler, JSIeinf aufleutc, jenen ©tanb, ben 
man f^^ätcr ben „©ritten" nannte, au lieben, il&m au einem men* 
fd^emoürbigen ©afein au berl^elfen unb il^m bie Xüren au offnen 
aur Sßittoirfung an ber SHegierung. Unter ^afob unb ben frül^e- 
ren Stegierungen l&atte ba^ Bolf nur Saften au tragen aber feine 
Sled&te. @§ mufete ©teuern ^al)len, burfte aber fein 3Bort mit* 
reben, toie bie ©teuern aufautrciben nod^ ioie fie öerh^enbct der- 
ben follten. 

S)a fe^te ßeiSler ein. Siad^bem er am 11. Suni eine ®r- 
gebenl^eitSabreffe an bo^ neue $errfdöert)aar abgefanbt unb am 
22. Suni eine offentlid^e $ulbigung§fcier für fie in 5Rett) ?)orf 
unb SHbant) beranftaltet, orbncte er SZeutoal^Ien für bie erlebigten 
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©teilen bz& 99ürgennetfterS unb b^ ©toMrotö in Beiben ©tSbten 
an. ^aä^ ßei^Ier bertotrfte ber bi§l&ertöe erftc Seamte ber Stobt 
SHeiü gorf, öon ©ourtlonbt fein 3rmt, toeil er fid^ toeigerte an ber 
$uIbigungSfeier au ©l&ren ber Xl^ronBefteigung beS JJonigiS unb 
ber JJönigin teilaunel^men. 3In ©teile bon San ©ourtlanbtS toxir- 
ben öon bcn JBürgem ^eter 5De la 92ot|e afö SKo^or ertoöl&It. Unter 
ben ertDäl^Iten ©tobträten (Sllbermen) finben toir oud^ ben beui' 
fd^en 92amen SBeber; unter bAi ©tooti^rätcn JßeiBleri^ einen Wod^* 
fommen bon SBil^elm Seeftnon/ ©erl&orb (Serorbui^) Seefmon; 
SBill&elmB SSoter $einrid^ ($enrQ) Seeftnon ftommt Befonntlidö 
ouS Serge, Deutfd^Ionb. gn feiner 6igenfd&aft atö ftommonbont 
beö 3fort8 unb ber ©tobt beftätigt SeiSIer bie neuertoäl^Iten Beam- 
ten unb ermal^nt fie im ©inne il&rer ©rtoäl^Iung unb ber Änorb- 
nungen be§ ©id^erl^eit^au^fd&uffeB au l^onbeln. Sntereffant ift 
bietteid^t nod^ au Bemcrien, bafebieiJbieerfteöffentlid&e 
SB Q M ftäbtifd^er Beamten lüor, bie in ber ^em g)orfer ©efd^id^ 
beracid^net ift. Siö bal&er unb aui^ ft)Qter toieber bis aum ^cü^ve 
1834 tpurbe ber SJürgermeifter nid^t üom Solfe ertoäl^It, fonbem 
bom Oouöemeur ernannt. 

SBid^tiger nod^ in feinen golgen, umtoölaenber im Ei&aratter, 
bauember im Seftanb toat feine näd^fte Zat, bie Slnorbnung einer 
SBai^I k)on SoIKöcrtretem, bie er ate aSoRööerfammlung (äf- 
femblQ) aur SJHÖDirfung an ber ©efe^gebung, ber ©teuererl^e- 
bung, ber ©rncnnung bon ©tootsbeamten unb aur Regelung an* 
berer ftaotlid^er Serfügungen bon Sßit au Seit nad^ ^em Dorf 
berief. 2Wit biefem Slft erft tourbe bie ©runblage gefd&offen au 
einem bemofratifd^en ©emfeintoefen. SiSl^er mad^te ber bom 
JJönig ober bem ^eraog bon 2)orf ernannte ©oubemeur unter 
Sßitbcratung ber 9 ©taatSräte bie ©efe^e beS Üanbe^, iiSf^ec 
etf^oh biefer bie ©tcuem, toie unb toann eS il&m belid6te. SeiSler 
berfd^affte bem SoIKimllen fein 9led&t. 3)er ©a^, ber l^unbert 

• SBilllam Seclmon, ber am 27. SWoi 1647 in 92cto «fmftcrbam Ion* 
bete, brad^te einige beutfd^e gfomtlien mit ftd^, bie er am dftlid^en Ufer 
beiS ^ubfon, 00 SRIeilen oberl^olb 9ltto Smfterbom onfiebelie. (St gab 
ber 9heberlaffung ben 9Zamen ^pSU^inebedE" au ^ren beS beutfd^n dtf^exr^ 
unb ber erften @ilbe feines Jicmien« ^©ed^Seer. IBergl. bagegen 
(Jronau, ber in feiner ©efd^td&tc „S)rei ^a^r^unberte beutfd^en ßebcnd* 
ip. 115) SW^tnebed" bon SH^ein unb ^ad^ ableitet, äi9 ob ber $ubfon Bei 
öll^inebed haS 93ad^Icin öl^ein fei. 
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Sol&re fröler aum ©d^Iogtoort unb ftricgi^gcfd&rei tourbc: „JSetnc 
ajefteuerung ol^ne aSertretung" (^o tajotion toitl^oiit ret)rcfenta- 
tion) crJ^ieö unter fict§Icr§ SScriüoItung fd^on Sorm unb ©cftolt. 
Siäl^creS über bic golgcn unb SBirtung biefciS SugßftätibniffeS 
\p'Qtet in einem anbeten 3"föntmcn]&ang. 

SBenn er oud^ boS ©erid^tönjefen umgeftoltete, neue SHd^ter 
Berief, ben feubalen Ferren bie ®en6^töf)of)e\t, bie ©teuererl^e- 
bung unb bie ©teuereintreibung, bie ^oliaeigetoolt entrife, il^rer 
SBilHürl^errfciÖQft ha unb bort l^cilfame ©d^ranlen entgcgenfe^te 
unb auf ber anberen ©eite immer unb überall beforatene SKidfid&t 
auf bie unteren JSIaffen ber a3eööRerung nal^m, il^re ißeiben mit* 
füi^Ite, il^re Sefd^toerben ani^örtc; toenn er ^uqMi^ äSi bie§ als ein 
feinen löniglidöen SWaieftöten treu ergebener 3)icner tat, toenn er 
©onberintereffen au§3umei^en, alle SRed^te gefe^Iid^ 3u regeln Der- , 
fud^te, toenn er für feine SJKtbürger eine öerfaffungSmäfeige STOit- 
toirfung an ben ©taatSgefd^öftcn anftrebte, fo ftel&t ßeiSIer in ber 
©cfd&id^te ber Kolonie ba ate ber erftCf ber bew Solfe fctnen an- 
teil an bet ®efe^geBitttg unb ben Stegientngdgefd^aften gefid^ett 
Muh ha» ^robrent pt lofen gtfttd^t l^oi^ eine monard^fd^e &ttoali, 
ate bereit SeboKmad^gtet er ftd^ fn^ltt, mit ber ^olttifd^en Sfrei« 
l^ett bei^ SoIfeiS an Vereinen« 

®aS SBort „als beren SeboHmädötigter er fid^ fül^Ite", mufe 
betont toerben, tocil feine Oegner, bie SSan ©ourtlanbtS, 93ai)arbS, 
^]&iIil?feS bie SRed^tmäfeigfeit feiner SlmtSl^anblungen in Srage 
ftcllten, ba er tool^I bom SoDEe, ober toie fie fid^ berödötlid^ au§au- 
brüden beliebten, bom „9labble" ertoäl&It, nid^t aber Dom fionig 
ernannt ober beftötigt fei. ©einer Slnfid&t nad^ unb ber feiner 
greunbe, l&atte er toirHid^ bie SBoIImad&t erl&alten, bie ^Regierung 
im Sflamen beS S?önig§ toeiteraufül&ren, ben Oberbefel&I über bie 
Zvuppen bet ^ßrobina 3u übemel&men unb einen fRat bon neun 
SWitgliebem au ernennen. 3Im 10. S)eaember 1689 tourbe il&m 
nämlid^ ein foniglid^eS ^anbfd^reiben überbrad^t mit ber 3Iuf- 
fd&rift: „3ln unfern Seutnant-@ouk)cmeur ober in feiner STbtoefen- 
]&eit an benjenigen, ber autaeit in ber ^ßrobina SHeU) 2)orI für bie 
STufred^ti^altung beS griebenS unb ber Seobad&tung ber ®efefee 
©otge trägt". 

SBcr anberS fonntc bamil gemeint fein aU SeiSler? 9Wd^oIfon 
toar entflol&en, SeiSler toar berienige, ber a«taett für 
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S>cutfd5*?Cmcrtfanifd^c ©efd^id&tSblättcr 

bic Scobad^tung bcr ®efefec ©orgc trug, es Bcftonb fo für tJ^n 
nid^t bcr gcringfie S^^ifel, bofe er, ber fett fed^§ SWonatcn ber am- 
ticrenbc ©oubcmeur be facto toar, e§ nun aud& bc jure fei. UnBc- 
fd^obet ber aSerunglimpfungen unb Serböd^tigungen feiner geinbe 
ful&r er barum fort, bie SHegierungSgefd^äfte in UeBereinftimmung 
mit feinem ©taat^rot nad& beftem SBiffen unb Sonnen äu erlebigcn. 
aSom 10. ©eaember 1689 an legte er ftd& ben S^itel fieutnont @ou* 
üerneur bei. 3lm barauffolgenben ©onntag na^im er feinen ©ift 
in ber Sird^e im OouberneurSftul&I ein. 

®iefe^ feit aWonaten mit Ungebulb ertoortete foniglid^c ©d^rei- 
ben — e§ trägt ba^ SJotum: ßonbon, ben 30. S«K 1689 — l^atte 
eine bot)t>eIte SBirfung: ©tärfung ber ©ad&e bei feinen greunben, 
berfd^ärfteS SBüblen bei feinen geinben. Swttäd&ft gab e§ jeber 
feiner biSl^erigen 3tmt§l^anblungen ben ©tem^^el föniglid&er 93e* 
ftötigung. ©obann benal^m eS ien 3lengftlid&en, bie bislang a5e- 
benfen.begten über bie Oefe^mäfeigfeit feiner ©tellung, ben legten 
Stoeifel. aWan anerlannte il^n unb feine Beamten nun faft überaß 
im ©taate, öon SßctD 2)orI bi§ l^inauf aum SWol^alüftal, bi§ ©d^c* 
nectabij. Die bortigen ©iebler l&atten ja befonberen ©runb mit 
SeiSler aufrieben au fein, ia er fie in jeber SBeife fd^ü^te unb il^nen 
ba& Sted^t aurüdtgab il^r eigene^ ©etreibe a« mal^Ien, ein 9led&t ba^ 
ii^nen bie frül&eren Oouöemcure entaogen l&atten. Die ajcaiej^un* 
gen au ben anberen Kolonien, bie fd&on öon bem ^age an, oI§ er 
ben Oberbefel&I über bie Xru^j^jen 5Rett) ?)orf§ übernal&m, äufeerft 
freunblid^er 9?atur toaren, ttjurben toomöglid^ nodE) l^eraltd&er. 
Xrefflid^ tun bie§ bie aa^Ireid^en ©riefe bar, bic un^ nodE) bon ben 
®oubemeuren unb ©taatSfefretären bon ©onnecticut, SWaffad^u- 
fett§, aWartilanb, ©elatoare, aSirginien, a5ermuba§ unb a5arbabo§* 
crl^alten finb; trefflidE) aud^ SeiBler§ 2lntn)orten barauf unb bie 
aJHtteilungen, bic er aum Serftänbni^ ber 3uftänbc unb Vorgänge 
in Sßeft) Dorf ben anberen ©taaten fd&riftlidE) übermitteKc. ©elbft 
feine ©egner fd^ienen fid^ nunmel^r mit ber S^atfad^e feiner STn- 
erfennung abfinben au motten. 

@f)e toir inbc§ ben traben ber ©raöl^Iung weiter f^^innen, mu% 
nodö auf einen Vorgang aurüdgegriffen ttjerben, ber fid& bier SBo- 
d&en öor Eintreffen be^ föniglidöen ©d&reiben^ in 9Hbant) abfiDicIte 

* S>ocumcntar^ $tftor^ of flletü g)orf II pj). 3 bis 178, au biclc ©riefe 
um l^ier cinaeln aufgeaäl^It tocrbcn au !önncn. 
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unb ber unB (Sinblidfe geftottct in boB S^retben feiner gcinbe unb 
in il^tc 3luffQffung unb DarfteHung ber aScrl&ältniffe. ©ortl^in 
l)atien ftdE) bie SQt)Qrb§, bic San ßourtlanbtB u. f. to. geflüd&tet, 
als fieiSler bic 309^1 ber SHegicning in bic $anb nafim. Dort 
l^en fic eine ©egenregierung in ii^rem ©inne eingeridötet unb 
obgicidö fic im ©runbc il^rcS $er3cn§ 2ln]&Qnger unb aSerteibiger 
Don SlnbroiS unb Äönig ^aloh II. toarcn, J&otten fic, um ben ©d&ein 
au betoal&rcn unb um ßeiSIer ben SBinb an^ hen ©egcin au nel^mcn, 
bcm neuen ^önxQ^paav bie $ulbigung nid&t öerfogt, aber ben @e* 
banlen feftge^alten, boJß fic afö aWitgliebcr be^ bon Sßid^olfon ein- 
gefefeten 9latcS in bcffen apbtocfcnl&eit, ol^nc ba^n befonberS beauf- 
tragt toorben au fein, bie felbftöerftänblid&cn fieiter ber ©cfd&idc 
be^ @taate§ feien, ^iad^bem fic bann, nidöt ol^nc ©efd^id, 3^c- 
trad^t in bie ©cmüter ber Bürger nid^t nur in 3llbani), fonbem 
oud^ in ben umliegenben neuenglänbifdöen ^JJroöinaen a" fäcn 
öcrfud&tcn, nad&bcm ^at^avb^ in feiner @igenfdE|aft aU früliercr 
SJKIiaenoberft, tro^bem er fid^ bicfeS SRangeS burdE) feine Slwd^t 
begeben i&attc, a^ei feiner il^m untergebenen ^auptleutcn, 
Slbrom S)c ^cijftcr unb So^n S)e a^ruijn, aufforberte, ßciSler ben 
©cl^orfam au bertocigcm, bo glaubte ficiSlcr bic 3eit gefontmen, 
bie il&m bom aSoße übertragene 2lutoritöt andf im oberen 5CeiIc 
b^ ©taateS ^ut ©eltung bringen, ben SBiberftanb in STIban^ bre* 
d&cn unb bic Ocgenregierung niebertocrfen a« muffen, ßeiber 
nal^m er bic SluSfül^rung be§ 5ßlane§ nid^t felbft in bie $anb, fon- 
bem übertrug fic bcm ©taatBfcfrctär, feinem ft)äteren ©d^mieger- 
foi^n* ^atob SöWIbome, einem SWann tapferer mit ber 3unge al§ 
mit bcm ©döxoert. Unter offenbar boQftänbiger SBerlennung ber 
SWad&tmittel ber a5at)arbB unb ^ian ©ourtlanbtS, erfdE|ien er am 
9. Sfloöcmbcr 1689 mit einem läd&erlid^ Ileinen Häuflein ©olbaten 
öor Sflban^. 3)ic geinbe, bon feinem Kommen in JJenntniS gefegt, 
cnH)fingcn il^n ouf§ JBcfte borbereitet. ®a fic einen 3"fQntmßn- 
fto6, ttjcnn moglid^ bermeiben tooÄten, geftattcten fic aWilbornc 
einige Sieben auf bcm 9taß)an^ unb öffcntlid^cn 5ßlä^en au l^altcn, 
erlaubten aud& feinen Seuten ben Eintritt in bic ©tabt. S)odö 
mad^ten mcber feine Screbfamfeit über bic Sl'iottocnbigfeit einer 
SJcuiral^I ber JBcamten unb einer allgemeinen Sßeuorbnung ber 

» ®. $. II. p. 22. 

« SJbcum. $tftor^ II. pp. 64 bü5 74. unb S)ocum. ^ft. II. p, 250. 
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SHnge, nod^ feine ©olboten ben getDünfd^ten Sinbrud. Unb feine 
Sorbcrung mit ©etoalt burd^äufefecn unb einen Singriff ouf boä 
Sfort au umgen, boron fonnte er nid^t beulen, angefid^tö beS i^m 
an 30I&I tocit überlegenen geinbeS, umfomeJ&r ote aud^ bie gegen 
ü&n aufgereiaten Snbianer ber Umgebung eine brol^enbe Haltung 
onnol^men. Slufeerftonbe etoa^ au^aurid&ten, öerliefe er SUboni) 
am 15. SHoöember. 3)ie SBIofee, bie ftd& Jßei^Ier in biefem Unter- 
nei&men gegeben, fd^äbigte il^n f^JÖter fel^r. 

aSie fd^on au ©nbe be§ Vorigen SDöfd^nitteS mitgeteilt, trat mit 
bem a3efannttDerben be§ föniglid&en ©d^reibenS eine anfd^einenbe 
einftellung ber geinbfeligleiten a^if^en OTban^ unb ^m ?)orf 
ein. auf ber Oberflöd^e l&errfd^te für ben Slugenblidf ttjenigftcn^ 
boHIommene Siul^e. aber unter bem ©d^Ieier erfünftelten 9lad&- 
gebenB arbeiteten feine Seinbe nad^ toie bor, unb, toie e§ fid& fpöter 
l^erauSftellte, je^jt erft red&t an feinem Untergang. S^Jei SWonate 
lang toufetcn fie il^re aufrül&rerifd^en ^läne au Verbergen. 2Bar 
ei5 um ßeiSler au täufd^en, il^n in falfd^e ©id^erl&eit au toiegcn? 
©a, SKitte Sönuar 1690, taud^t ©a^arb plaifiiäi toieber in ^m 
gjorl auf. @ine fd&toere Jhranfl&eit feinet ©ol&neS^ — bie Samilic 
toar in 9?eto ?)orI Verblieben — gaB er afö SSortoanb feineß ftom- 
men§ an. iWerftüürbigernjeife erfd^ien (Stepf^an San (Jourtlanbt 
unb SBiHiam 9WcoIfö mit ü^m auf bem ^lan. ®er toal^re ®runb 
il&rer SKidffel^r foHte balb flar toerben: 3tm 17. ganuar tourbe 
SeiSler bon auSiüörtS gebungenen aSegelagerem in meud&elmör- 
berifd&er SBeife bei l^eHem !Cage auf offener ©trafee überfallen! 
Sfiur ba^ eingreifen einiger rafd^ l&inaugelommener greunbe ret- 
tete il^m baiS Seben. Sda^arb touxbe baraufl^in t^erl^aftet, tuegen 
8Inftiftung aum Slufrul&r unb aSerbreitung gemeiner ßügen bor 
Oerid^t gefteHt unb aum S^obe verurteilt.® 

ftranfl^eit J&eud^elnb unb in feiger SBeife bie ©d^ulb auf anbere 
toälaenb, fanbte er einige S^ge barauf, rafdö nad^einanber, a^i 
ajittfd&riften an — man bead^te ben Xitel — ben „(S&rentt)erten 
Safob SeiSler, Sieutnant ©obemeur ber ^obina ißeto ^orf, 
(to tl&e ^onoraBIe Sctcob SeiSIer, ßieutenant ©obernor of tl&e 
5ßrobince of Keto Dorf), in benen er mit Beteuerung feiner tiefften 
grgebenl^eit unb ber aSerfid^erung untoanbelbarer Streue um aSer- 

T S)ocum. ^iftor^ II. p. 88. p. 282. 

« S>ocum. fttftor^ II. p, 84. u. p, 282. 
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S>eutfd^^9[merilanifc^e (^efd^id^tdblättec 

gcBung für feine »linbl&eit nxA Xotf)At bittet. Unb SeiSIer, ber 
gerobc, offene S^orolter, ber biefe gcl&eudöelien SBortc al§ bom 
§er8cn f ommenb njöl^nte, liefe ©nabc öor Siedet ergcl&en unb toon- 
bette bic XobeSftrofe in einfädle Sreil^eitöentaiel&ung wm, bie im 
übrigen red^t milbe getocfen fein mufe. ®enn e8 toirb berid^, 
bofe man il^n nur itoex Zaqe long in l&artcm Oefängnü^ bei SJrot 
unb SBoffer fd^mad^ten liefe, ii&m ober bann geftattete feine SWol&I- 
8citen öon aui^toärtS au beaicl^en. SBor bicfer noble ält inbeS 
ftaati^nug? fieiiSIer toirb mand^mal ber f leine Sromn^eQ genannt. 
SBäre SronttDeS mit einem Sa^arb öi^nlid^ berfai^ren? 

aWit bem CrsräbclSfüi^rer l&inter bem ®efängniBgitter, lonntc 
Seü^Ier öon nun an feine ganae 3ett bcn ©taatS- unb ftäbtifd^en 
©efd^äften toibmen. SBeit entfernt felbfti&errlidö boraugel^en, toic 
il&m feine ©egner bortoarfen, fal^ er eine crflnricfeliii^e Säitiglcit 
nur bann, ba% er ba& Soll aur a^Htberkoaltimg l^eranaog. (St 
tDurbe fo ber erfte2)emoIrat beS (Staates ^m Dorf. Sin 
©taatSrat toat bereiti^ extoä^lt. SHefem aur ®eite fd^f er einen 
fionbtag* (Slffemblt)), ber auS Vertretern aHer Seairfc be8 ©taatc« 
beftanb. 9(uf 9[nfang Wpxü unb Watet toxebex auf ®et)tember 
berief er biefe bom SSoIfe ertoäi^Iten 9(bgeorbneten bel^ufS (St* 
l&ebung öon (Steuern urü> SfuiSl^ebung bon ©olbaten unb @rlebi- 
gung anberer ftaatlid^en Slngclegenl^eiten a« längerer Beratung 
aufammen. (St errid^tet mel^rere ©erid^tSI&ofe axt ©teile ber alten, 
regelt bie SSerl^ältniffe in Ulfter ©ounti^ unb befonberS in 911- 
bant)/* beffen gort fid^ ol&ne Slutbergiefeen ergibt, tritt mit ben 
Snbianem*^ ber $robina in freunbfd^aftlid^c a3eaicl&ungen, orbnct 
öerfd&iebene SHeutoal&Ien** an, ernennt ©teuereinnel&mcr, trifft SBe- 
ftimmungen in Setreff beS SoID&aufcß, öereibigt Seamte, baut ba& 
gort SBiEiam um," bcfd^neibet bie ©onberred^tc ber grofeen 

»S)üc. ftifl. II p, 168 u. 181. 201. 

10 ®oc. ©ifl. II. p, 127. 

"®oc.©ift. II. 186. 138. 

" S>oc. W. n. p, 159. 

^» Unter bem Skxtum: 26. gsuni 1689 fd^reibt Fiot^on @oIb, ber mit 
3amc5 Bfitd^ im Sluftrag ber ^®eneroI Slffembl^* bon Connecticut bic 
fUeto Rotier iBerl^ältniffe beougenfö^einigte, bofe ha» gfort unter 9Hd^oI^ 
fon öcrfoHen, bofi aufgelagerte ^Iber toertio» unb bic Äononcn un* 
broud^or feien, 5Doc. ^iftor^ II, 10 u. 11. Seidler nal^m einen grünb^ 
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S>euif(^^9[meci!antfd^e ©efd^id^iisaraiiec 

®runbbefifecr, il^rc ®enä^töQetDalt nnb ©d^afeungSöered^tfamc: 
furj fein nimmer müber ®etft greift ein, ftärlenb unb orbnenb, in 
alle toidötigen 9lfte beS ©tootöIebenS. Unb immer ift il^m bic 
SKdötfd^nur feinet $anbeln§ Sted^t unb ^o^lfaf)vt be§ ®emctn- 
ttJefcnS. 

SIber nid&t nur befd^ränftc er ftd& auf bic inneren Slngelegen- 
]&eiten ber Kolonie Siem g)orf, feine 2:ätigfeit griff über bie @ren- 
3cn be§ ©taate§ ]&inau§. SBic gefürd&tet, l&atte Subtoig XIV. auf 
Sfnftiften ^afoU II. bcm neuen König SBill^elm III. öon ©nglanb 
ben Krieg erflärt. 21B er barauf feine gierigen $änbe aud^ nad^ 
ben englifd&en Kolonien in 3tmerila au^ftredfte unb bem ©rafen 
gfrontenac, bem energifd&en Oberbefcl&lSl&aber ber fransofifd&cn 
Xruj^tJcn in ©anaba, ben Sefcl^I erteilte, unöeraüglid^ gegen 3l&o 
(Snglanb unb 5Rcto ?)orf boraugel^en/* ba crfannte 2ei§Ier, ba^ 
bie allen Kolonien brol^enbe gcmeinfd^aftlidöe ©cfal&r ein gemein- 
fd^aftlid^eS Sufontmengel^en forbere. ©o lub er bic folonialen 
9legierungcn 8U gemeinfamcr SJeratung in feine $auptftabt ein. 
3)ie ©ouberneure nal^mcn an, unb in ber crften SWoimod^c b^ 
§abre§ 1690 traten il^re SSertreter — SSirginicn unb SWar^Ianb 
licfecn fidö cntfd^ulbigen — aum crften Kongrefe ber Kolo- 
nien in 9?en) g)orf aufantmen. ©in benftoürbigeiS ©reigni^! 

3)ie Sage toar cmft. grontenac l&attc bereits an brei tocit 
auSeinanber liegenben ©tcttcn be§ englifd^cn @ebiete§ ©inföDc 
gemad^t, ein S)orf in Sßainc, eines in 9?eto ^ampfl^ite get)Iünbert, 
©d^enectabti" in 9?elü 2)orf in 2tfd^ gelegt unb bie meiften 93e- 

Ud^cn Umbau bor unb fcfetc burd^ bie Anlage bon 93ottcrich>crfcn, beten 
glanfen fid^ bcm $ubfon unb bem ®aft Ötiber autoanbten, bie gefte in 
bcften ©erleibigungöauftanb. S)te Äanonen, fed^i an ber 3a^I/ fonnten 
fo bon ben ^o^cn ©rbtoällen auS beibc glüffe beftreid^en. — Jßon ber 
gorm ber ©efeftigungötoerfc l^tefe baS ©oll bie ©aftion: „fieiSlerS Qalb* 
monb." 9?od^ ^eute fül^rt fte ben ^^amen 93atterte ^93atter^.'' 3m 
europöifd^cn JBoIfömunbe tourbc bie gefte ein ,,^fteß/ ber ^la^ batum 
ber ^ÄafteII*®arten/ im ^Obinhe ber ©intoanberer ber «Äcffel*®arten'' 
genannt. S)ocum. $tftor^ II p. 137. 

i^FZal^ereS über fiubhng Xiv. ^lone u. grontenac'S tTuftrag fiel^e 
grondS ^arhnan; (S^ount gfrontenac p. 187 u. f. to. 

i«^r!man: grontenac p. 212 big 234 u. ©ocum. $tftor^ II, W. 41 
bi8 44 u. totebcr 87, 102, 103, 118, 137. 
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tool^ner crfd^Iaöcn. SBie lonntc bcm SSorbringen grontcnocB @tn- 
l&olt gcBoteft, toic bic SWad&t i^vantieid^^ in ämcrifa gcbrodöcn 
tocrben? Die 5ßlänflcröertcibtgungen entlang ben ©renaficblungen 
fonntcn gegenüber 2Ingrtffen tool^Igeübter ©olbaten au feinem 
Cfrfolg führen. SBie, toenn man ben ©d^aupla^ be§ ßam^jfeiS in 
bo^ fiager be§ Scinbc^ berlegte? 

SrontenacS ©tü^^junfte toaren bor allem bie gtoei bcfeftigtcn 
fonabifd&en ©täbtc Quebec unb SWontreal. SBie, toenn man Der- 
fud^te, fid& biefer 3u bemäd&tigen? ©in lül&ner, ein öertoegencr 
$Ian! ®ie Entfernungen toaren meit, bie SBege fd^Ied^t. S)od& 
laum toar ber ©ebanfc angeregt, fd^ritt man au aSefd&Iüffen. SHc 
Ijuritanifdöen ^eiligen Sf^ett) ©nglanbö fallen in bem 5ßlan @otte^ 
ginger unb erad^teten e§ al§ eine ©ünbe, an bem ©rfolgc ju 
atoeifeln. SKontreal foHte au ßanb auf bem 3Bege über Wbant), 
bem ®ee E^amplain entlang, Quebec mit einer Slötte um Sßoöa 
©cotia l^erum ben ©anft ßatorence l&inauf, erreid&t toerben. ^aä^» 
bem bie äbgeorbneten in einem aSertrag bie SQf)l ber öon ben ein- 
aelnen Kolonien a« fteßenben 3;ruppen beftimmt l^atten^** — 5Rett) 
Dorf 400, 5ßIi)mout]& 60, SWaffadöufettö 160, Eonnecticut 135, (Sali 
dl&ü Surfet) 50, bie ^roQUoi^-Snbianer 1820 — nad^bem man 
SeiiSler ba^ JRed^t eingeräumt ben Oberbefel^BfiaBer au ßanb, unb 
SWaffadöufett§ ben glottenfül^rer au ernennen, fd^ritt man aur 2fu§- 
fül^rung. Sei^Ier glaubte in feinem ©d^toiegerfol^n '^afob SWil- 
Bome ben redeten aWann gefunben a" l^aBen. 2lBer Sonnecticut 
toiberf^jrad^. Um be§ lieben griebenS toiHen gab ßei§Ier nadE). 
©0 Betraute man Sol^n SBintl^ro^j Don ©onnecticut mit ber ©ype- 
bttion a« ßanbe, SBittiam ^f)\pp^ au^ aWaffad^ufettS mit ber a« 
SBaffer. 

aSeibe Unternel&mungen berliefen unglüdflid^. ^^xpp^ mit 
einem ©efd^toaber bon 32 ©d^iffen unb 2200 SWann, barunter brei 
ÄanonenBooten mit 36 ©efd^ü^en, fed^g ©teinfd&Ieubemwfd&inen 
(^tteraroeS) unb 270 SWann an^ Sßett) 2)orI, erreid^ten mc^t 
Quebec, tourbe aber fd^on Beim erften 2lngriff aufS entfd^iebenftQ 
aurüdtgefd^Iagen. aSintl^rot) feierte auf l&albem SBege lüieber um. 
$l&ii)^?S, ein Dilettant im JhriegSfianbtoerf, üBerfd^öfete feine Säl&ig- 

i«S)ocum. $iftor^ II. p. 142 Bis 146 unb toicbcr II. p, 169: granci« 
^orfmonn: (Jount grontcnac pp. 206 u. 237. 
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feit. fEünO^top, ein atocibcutigcr (B^oraltcr/^ ftonb, toie cS fic^ 
\pQtet l^eroui^ftellte, mit fieiSlerd Sfeinben im 99rieftDed^feI unb 
untcmoi&m bicfen 3ufl olS ein ©döeinmcmoöcr, um ficüSicr a« 
töufd^. aRaffad^ufett§ unb ^iQmoutl^ l^ielten il^re Ztuppen au- 
rüdt unter bem aSorgeben/* ba^ fie bicfelben an il&ren oftlid^n 
©renjen unb in SWoinc unb ißcto $anH)ftire gegen bic fie bort Be* 
brol&enben Sronaofen benotigten. SKongel an SebcnSmitteln, Un* 
einigfeit im eigenen Sager, Jhranfl^eit, ©türm unb SBctter taten 
bcS übrige. 

®er 3wfammenbrudö** biefer bcibcn Untemel^mungen toiröe 
nieberfd^mettemb. Stuf SciSler, ben Url&eber be^ Äongreffei^, fd^ob 
man bie ©d^ulb. Unb bod^ toar ber ^lan ber genialfte ber ganaen 
Äolonialaeit. ©iebaig ^äf^te ]potet, als ein anberer, ©eneral 
SameS SBoIfe, Ouebec genommen, fiel mit Quebec aud^ ftanaba. 
,,SBie anberS fäet ber anenfd^, unb ti)ie anberS lägt bcS ©d^dCfal 
il^n ernten." 

Sn biefer Seit t>on toiberlid^en 8fcl&Ifd^lagen berid^ten bic uniS 
überlieferten 3)ofumente nur öon einer glüdtlid&en aPttion. Unb 
biefe bollaog fid^ unter fieiÄlerö t>crfönlid^er ßeitung. SBaö man 
frül^er Vermutete, gefd^^. SHd^t nur berfud^te Subttrig XIV. bie 
englifd^en jh)Ionien bon Ütorben l^er au überfaSen, er fanbte aud^ 
©^iffe in ben $afen öon 92eö) 2)orf . SHi^ 6 berfelbcn in ber un- 
teren Sai erfd&ienen, fing er fie ein, liefe fie feefriegSred^tlid^ toeg* 
nel^men unb afö ©eebeute offentlid^ berfteigem. 

®ie Sreube über biefen (Srfolg öermod^te inbeS bm Unmut 
über bog SWifelingen ber lanabifd^cn Untcmel&mungen nid^ a« ^cr- 
fd^eud^en. Seibe öerfd^Iangen ungel&eure ©elbfummen. ®ic fto* 
loniften l&atten burd^ neue ©teuerauflagen bafür aufaulommen. 
aSie berftanben feine Seinbe — ben SaijarbS, SSon ©ourtlanbÄ, 

1^ ®ocum. ©iftor^ II. p, 170 u. gronciS ^arfmon: dount grontcnac 
pp. 286 bis 261. 

»« 2)omm. $tftor^ II. p. 146 u. 163. 

i^^orfmon: gfrontenac )?)). 262 bis 286. ^^\pp» berlieg ben 4>afen 
bon SBofton am 8. 9[ugufi unb lata am 16. Oft. bor Ouebec an. ^m 
16. Oft. crfter trngrtff. 9im 22, Oft. aog er fid^ aurüdf; «nfunft in 
ajofton mit einem X:eil feiner glotte ®nbe Fiobember 1690. »crglcidfie 
^Ifre^: ffleto (txiQlanh IV, 51 u. f. to. 
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¥P[ipfe8 J)oiie M nod^ geraumer Seit cmd& 9lo6crt Stoingfton,^* 
bcr aSefi^er bon ißiöingfton SWcmor, angefdöloffen — bic ©ad^Ioge 
cmi^unüien. 2tuf§ neue rtd^teten fic ü&re Vergifteten Pfeile gegen 
il&n. SMei^moI mit anfd^inenbem @runb, bieSmal nid^t ol&ne Er- 
folg. 35cnn n)er aol^It ftriegSfteuem gern, nomentlidö tomn bie 
ftoften bem Stuftoonb bon Äröften nid^t entf^jred^en. 3)iefe Sei&I- 
fd^äge bilben ben bebenllid^cn 28enbet)unä im Seben Sei^Ieri5. 

Sn aSol^rl^eit galten bie Singriffe freilid^ nid^t bem Anreger 
beS planes, nid^t bem ©ouöerneur SeiSler, fte galten bem aWanne 
SeiSler, ber fie, toie fie glaubten, in il&ren angeftammten Siedeten 
fd^öbigtc. SWtt ficüSler bermod^ten bie SSon ©ourtlanbtiJ, »aiiarbS, 
fiiöingftoni^ nid^ts au^aurid^ten. @r toor fein ©trol^monn in 
il&rcn $änben, feine ^uppe, @t mufete Befeitigt toerben. StEcS 
mufetc in ^infid^t auf biefen 5ßlan eingcftellt lücrben. 95or nid^t^ 
fd^euten fie aurüdt. S)ie ebelften Setocggrünbe tourbcn berbdd^tigt, 
bie iJotriotifd^n Untemel^mungen, bie er mit @ott für J?5nig unb 
Solf getDagt, ju 9lnflaget)unften gegen il^n umgefd^miebet. 

SAe ©elegenl&eit toar günftig. S)aS ©d^idCfal fd^ien il^rem 
teuflifd^en Sorl^aBen entgegetrfommen 3u tooHen. 2tm 30. Sonuar 
1691 erfd^en im $ofen öon 92ett) g)orf Sllid&arb SngoIbSb^*^ mit 
ber SHadörid^t, ioJß Jionig SBiD&elm III. einen neuen ©oubemcur 
in ber ^erfon be& Oberftcn ©lougl^ter ernannt l&abe, bafe biefer 
fid^ auf bem SBege nad^ 9?ettJ gjorf befinbe, er aber unterbeffen 
als fein ©teHbertreter bie 3üöel ber 9legicrung in bie $anb iu 
nei^men beauftragt fei. SBie gelegen fam SeiSIerS Oegnem biefc 
Äunbe. ©ofort fud^ten fie S^Ö^IbSbr) an 93orb feines ©d^iffeS auf 
mA unterließen nid^tS, ißeiSler in ben fd^toöraeften garben ju 
seidenen. ®ie ffiolonie ftel^e am 9lanbe beS 3lbgrunbeS, eine fofor* 
tige Uebemal^me beS gortS unb bcr Sertoaltung nur fönne bie 
^otnna bor böQigem Untergang retten. 

ficiSIer fam S^tgoIbSbij" freunblid^ entgegen, fteHte ii&m fein 
eigenes $auS aur Serfügung unb toieS feinen Dffiaieren unb 

20fiibtngfton toor eS, bcr SBintl^rot) gegen fieiöler oufrctatc, u. ber 
in Connecticut u. SWaffad^fctt« ntd^lS ungefd^el^en liefe, um 2etSler au 
berlcumben, S)oc. $ijt. II. p. 100, 103, 105, 114, 121, 127, 170. 

«1 ®oc. $iftor^ p. 181—186 p. 232 ($ier toirb ^ngolbSb^'S 2ln!unft 
als am 81. Januar 1691 angegeben). 

" S)ocum. $iftor^ II. p. 181, 182, 183, 184, 185 186, 193. 
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SWcmnfdöaftcn Ouarttcrc in ber ©tabt cm. StiöolbSbij ober, fd^oii 
unter bcm ©influfe bcr ©eöner, btc nunmd&r olle SDKnen fprcng- 
ten unb oHe SHinfte il&rer ärfllift in a^etoegung festen, berlangtc 
bcS gort 8U feiner SBol^nung, obgIcid& fein cinfad^eS DffiaierS* 
patent feinerlei 3(nbeutung bon fold&em Siedete cnftielt. Seii^Ier 
ertoiberte auf ^ngolbsbti'^ 9lnfinnen, bofe er bereit fei, boS gort 3U 
übergeben, fobolb er ben aBunfd^ be§ ffonigS fd^riftlid^ crfal^re. 
SngoIbSbQ fonnte eine »oHmad&t nid^t öormeifen. fSk^ fonnte 
olfo ßciSIer aU treuer Diener feine§ föniglid^en $errn anbcrö 
tun afö il^m bie Uebergabe bertoeigem? SBo^ bürgte bofür, bofe 
§ngoIb§bQ nid^t ein üerfQt><)ter ©^?ion S^IobS fei? 

Sn bem, toa§ nun folgte, gelten bie Serid^te ber Slugenaeugen 
toeit Qu^einanber. SnöoIb.§bt| foH ©eiüolt gebraud&t l^aben unb 
aum ©turnt auf bie Sefte borgefd^ritten fein, ©d^üffe fielen. 6in 
9?eger foQ getötet toorben fein. 

S)a5 genügte. Ob ttjal&r ober nid^t toal&r, bc^ toat eine $anb- 
l^obe für bie S^nbe. Ol^ne 3Iutorität öon irgenb einer ©eite au 
§aben, organifierten fidö mel^rere unter il&nen al§ „©einer SWaieftät 
©taatSrat" (Sü&eir aWaieftie§' Council). Sei§Ier berttjeigerte, bcS 
toar ba^ Urteil be§ ©taat§rat§, einem löniglidöen Offiaier ben 
©el^orfam — baS ftempclten fie ate ^od^öerrat. 6in Sieger njurbe 
erfd^offen — Sei§Ier toar ein SKörber.** 

3lfö ©lougl&ter" ber mit SSoHmad^t öerfel&ene neue ©ouöemeur 
atoei 2;age barauf, am 19. SWära 1691 anfam, toar fieiBlerS ©d&idC- 
fal fd^on faft entfd&ieben. (5S beburfte nur nod^ bcr Sormolitöi 
eine§ ßriminalöerfal^ren^ unb ber Unterfd^rift beS ©ouberncurö. 
©lougl^ter, ben übereinftimmenben 3e"öniffen feiner ^^itöcnoffen 
nadE), ein lieberlidöer, l^erabgef ommener SWenfd^, ben (Sinflüffen be§ 
@elbe§ unb be§ SBein^ awöänglidö, toar ein toiQigeS SBerfaeug in 
il&ren $änben. SBaö bereite befd^Ioffen, gcfd^al^. ßeiSIer mit fei* 
nem ©d^toicgerfol^n Sßilbome unb einigen feiner SRäte tourben 
berl&aftet unb öor ein a« biefem 3^cdC aufammengefe^teS außer* 
orbentIidE|e§ ©erid^t gefteHt. 3Ber toaren bie SfnUäger? S)ie San 
eourtIanbt§, 93ai)arb§, ^löilit)fe§, Siöingfton^. SBer bie Stid&ter? 

" S>ociim. $tftor^ II. p. 232. 
" S>ocum. i&iftor^ II. p. 202, 203; 211, 217. 232. 
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S>eutfd^«Hmert!antfc^e (S^efc^td^tiSblättec 

S)iefcIBcn unb il^re bcjal^Itcn grcunbc, baruntcr ^ofe^)^ S)ublc^," 
ber SCnl^änger k)on SlnbroS, ber mit biefem beim 9Iui^brud^ ber 
Slcöolution in 93ofton in^ (ScfängniS gctoorfcn toorbcn toar. Unb 
ber Urtcitefprud^? Xobeöftrafc tocgen ^od^öcrrot^ unb STOorbS. 

*» Ucbcr bcn ^Cbcrrid^tcr Shiblc^" fällt ^alfre^, ^tto (Bnglcmb III, 
685 u. 686 boiS folgenbe Urteil: Among the oppressors, he it was 
whom the people found it hardest to forgive. If Andros . . . and 
others were tyrants and extortioners, at all events they were 
strangers; they had not been preying on their own kinsmen. 
But this man was a son of a brave old emigrant Governor; he had 

been bred by the Faculty of Harvard College Confided in, en- 

riched, caressed from youth to middle life by his native colony 
beyond any other man of his time, he had been pampered into a 
power, which, as soon as the opportunity was presented, he used 
for the grievous humiliation and distress of his generous friends. 
That he had not brought them (die Massachusetts Colonie) to 
utter ruin seemed to have been owing to no want of resolute pur- 
pose on his part to advance himself as the congenial Instrument of 
a despot SHefe (Sl^alterfüage gibt $alfre^ ntd^t l^infid^tUd^ Sit^Ux^ u. ber 
9ltio gorler ©icfd^el^iffe, fonbem im «nfd^tufe cm $)ubtc^8 Umtriebe in 
3Uti> ^glotib. @tn birelted SeugniS itber S)itbIeQ im ^aä fieiiSter gibt 
Slncreofe SWatl^er (ber ©oter ban GTotton SWatl^cr). iBefonntltd^ toor 
gncreofe SWatl^er, ber ^röfibent bom ^arborb ß^ollcgc, toäl^renb ber 
^glorretd^en fltebolution'' mifecrorbentlid^cr ^cfonbtcr ber 9'^ettJ (Snglanb 
Staaten am englifd^en ^fe. AI« fold^er ertoorb er fid^ bie gfreimbfd^oft 
Qerborragenber ©toatSmönner u. ©lieber beg englifd^en Parlaments, 
befonberö ond^ be« ®rafen bon 93eIIomont, beS fpäteren ®oubcrneinc8 
t)on ^eti) 9or!. (Einige 3«^^^ nad& ber $tnrtd^tung fd^rctbt er an S>uble^ 
(ftel^e ^ocitmentortD ^ftor^ II, p, 260): "I am afraid that the guilt 
of innocent blood is still crying in the ears of the Lord 
agrainst you. I mean the blood of Leisler and Milborne. My 
Lord Bellemont said to me, that he was one of the committee of 
Parliament who examined the matter (siehe weiter unten): and 
that those men were not only murdered, but barbarously mur- 
dered. However the murdered men have been cleared by the 
King, Lords, and Commons. It is out of my province to be a 
judge in things of this nature. Nevertheless, considering what the 
proper judges, who have had an impartial hearing of the case, have 
said, and what the gentlemen who drew up a bill for taking off 
the attainder from those poor men, have written to me about it, 
I think you ought, for your family's sake, as well as for your 
own, to lay that matter to heart, and consider whether you ought 
not to pray as Psalms 61, lö. Beim Nachschlagen des Psalmes 
finde ich die Worte: "Deliver me from bloodguiltness, o God!" 
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ftonntc matt öott cittctn fo aufotittttcttgcfefetcti Zrtbitttol ctoaS 
attberd ertDortett? Unb ©lougl^ter bertd^tet nad^ (Snqlanb, bQ% ber 
Ocrtd&töl&of ai^ ,,®etttlcmeti" ie^ianb, bic uttparteüfd^ untcrfud&tcti 
unb }pet\önliäi itt feiner SBeife tti bic SBirrett ber Icfeteti ^oSfve öcr- 
toidelt getDefett toorett. 

SWd^t alfo begrihtbetett fic tl&rett 9Kd&terfprud& auf bic Sted^- 
mäfeigleit ober Unred^äfeigfeit feiner stoeiiäl^rigen Stegierung, 
nid^t mad^ten fic biefe autn ©egenftanb ber StnQage, fonbcm fic 
sogen einaig nnb allein nur bie toenigen Zaqe feit ^ngoIb^b^S 
Sniunft in boS 99ereid^ il^rer Itttterfud^uttg. Sag iSeidler unb 
Wlboxne cd ablel^nien, fid^ t)or fold^er £)brig!eit in Dertcibigen 
unb fid& borauf Befd&räniten, bic Oiltigfeit be§ auS feinen ©ra- 
feinben beftel^enben 9tid^ter!oQegiumiS a^ beftreiten, aeigt fic in 
il&rcr ftolaen ©rofee. 

3iod& aögcrte ©lougl&ter** bc^ Urteil a« unteraeid^nen. Cr 
tDontc crft bie 99eftätigung be^ JSönigS einl^olcn. (Sin Xuffii^icBen 
aber bebeutetc für bie Satiarbi^, bie ßibingftonS ein moglid^cS 
Z)urd^freuaen be^ ^laneB. ^oS ntugte unter allen Umftotiben 
Vereitelt toerben. ®ie l^ottcn Urfad^e mit ber SoUftredCung bc8 
Urteifö iu eilen, a^^nial boS Soll anfing unrul^ig au toerben. SBie 
toenn in biefem fritifd^en ätugenblidC ein Sfül^rer ]^ert)orträte, ber 
bie erregten SoltSmaffen awnt bewaffneten SBiberftanb gegen 
©lougl&ter unb feinen fogcnannten ©taoti^rat aufreiate! ®ic 
fanntcn ba^ SSebenflid^e il^rer Sage. Sn toenigen ©tuttben toörc 
SciSler ein freier SRann getoefen. S)ic ©tunbe bröngte; rafd^ 
mufete f)iet gel&anbclt toerben. ©ie toufeten aud& toie ©lougl^tcr 
beiaufommen. ©ie lärmten feine ®ier nad& ®elb, feine ©ci^toädEie 
für ftarfe ©etränfc. 2lm 15. STOai t)eranftalteten fie il&m a« ®&rcn 
ein ©aftmol&l — nad& anbexn mar e§ ein ^od^aeitSfeft, a« bem er 
gelaben. grei flofe ber SBein, ©lougl^ter foH il&m fröftig ^nqe» 
fprod^en l&aben. ^m gefteStaumel bann, als ber SBein feine 333ir- 
lung getan, beftimmten fie ü)n, boS S^obeSurteil gegen ßeiSler uttb 
aHilbome a« unteraeid^nen.^ 

aSor XageSgrauen nod& liefeen fie auf JßeiSlerS eigenem ®runb 

a« S)ocum. ©iftor^ II. p. 216, 217. 

2^8toci SKonotc borauf, am 26. ^uli 1691 nal^m ©loug^tcr ein 
plbijiii^e» (Snbe. Skti^ ^olfiSurtetl fa)^ barin bie (Strafe für ben an 2t\Sltt 
begangenen Suftiamorb. $)ocum. $tft. II. II. 219 u. 233 u. 234. 
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unb aSobcn an ber 6dfc bcr l&cittigen gronffurt ©trafee, nid^t tocit 
t)on bcr ©teile, too toir bie „gronffurter" @id&en in ben Eitt) $all 
^art öerpflanaten, atoei ©algen errid^ten. Sriil^ am SRorgen 
bann, bem 16./26. STOai 1691, einem l^äfelid&en, nafelalten (Scati^' 
tag, nod^ el^e ©lougl^ter au fid^ gelommen, tourben beibe aur SUd^t- 
ftötte geführt. 

SBie ber entfd^eibenbe Stugenblidt l&erannal^te, l^ielt Sei^Ier t)on 
bem ©d^affot au2 nod& eine ^nfprad^e^* an greunb unb Seinb, in 
ber er bie gegen il&n öorgebrad&tcn Sefd&ulbigungen mit eblem 
änftanb aurüdtoie§ unb erflärte: 3um Slul&m (®Iort|) ber t^rote- 
ftantifd^en 9leIigion, be§ Äönig§ unb ber Königin, unb aur ©tär- 
fung (ftrengtl^ening) ber 5ßroöina gegen feinblid^e Singriffe, — 
bie $aui)tgebanlen feien l&ier in toeniqen ©äfeen aufammengeaogen 
— I&abe id^ hen mir t)on ber SRel^rl&eit beS 33oRe§ geworbenen Sluf- 
trag übernommen, ba lein anberer getoiltt toar, e§ a« twn. SBol^I 
tourben, ol^ne ba% id^ e^ toufete unb oft gegen meinen ouSbrüdt- 
lid^en SBiUen, Sel^Ier begangen, mofür id^ @ott nub bie ^erfonen 
gegen bie gefünbigt tourbe, um aSeraeil&ung bitte. Sn biefem 
legten Slugenblidf l&ege id^ nur einen SBunfd&, ba% mit meinem 
ffial^ingel^en oud^ aller ^a% unb oHe ©iferfud^t begraben toerbe 
unb eine Hoffnung, ba% 3toietrad&t nie toieber il&r QavCpt in 3lett) 
2)or! erl&eben unb nur ber (Seift ber ©inigfeit alle tommenben 
®efd&Ied&ter befeelen möge. 9iad&bem er bann ben ©egen ®otteS 
auf alle l^erabgeflel&t, nad^bem er nod& feine grau unb Äinber bem 
SBol^tooHen be^ ®emeintt)efen§ empfol^Ien, enbigte er mit biefen 
SBorten: „Unfer $err unb SKeifter litt fo öiel in biefer SBelt, 
toarum foH nid^t aud^ id& ein biSd^en leiben." 8luf bie geinbe l^in- 
toeifenb, hcA er: „Sater, öergib i|inen, benn fie miffen nid^t, toaS 
fie tun." Unb bann fid^ umtoenbenb gegen feinen ©d^toiegerfol&n, 
fogtc er: „S^ toerbe nun bal^in gelten, aber toarum mufet aud& 
bu fterben? 3)u toarft bod& nur ein S)iener unferer grofeen ©ad^e." 
Sns bann ber $en!er il&m bo^ Znd^ über ben Üop^ gelegt, fd^Iofe 
er mit rul&iger ©tinrnie: „^ä^ bin bereit, id& bin bereit." ffiurd^ 
©trang unb ©d^toert bom Jßeben awni Xobe gebrad^t, tourbe er 
gei&ängt anerft unb bann gef ö^jft. 

©0 enbete eine.eble ©eele, ein STOärttirer für bie ©ad&e beB 

M Documentary History II p. 213, 214 and 215; The dying 
Speech of Leisler. 
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SoIfc§, ein aSorförnpfer für bic unöeräufecrlid^cn 3Wcnfd^nrcd&tc, 
ein gläuBigcr Sl^rift. aSerftümmelt unb öcrfd^rrt i^aben fic feinen 
ßör^jer bort unter bem (Bä^atten be^ l^cutigen 9?ett) g)orfer 3lat- 
l^Qufei^. ©ein (Seift lebt lüeiter. ®er ©ante, bcn er gcfät unb mit 
feinem ®Iute gebüngt, ging auf. 2)rei 3Renf(!^enaIter fpöter führte 
ber än)cite Solonialfongrefe bie ©onne ber greil^it l&erouf. 

ein ©d&Iufenjort no(^: aSier Sö^re fpäter, 1695,^ ftiefe ba§ eng- 
lifd^e ^Parlament unb bie 9legierung, bie auf Sitten t)on Sei§Ier^ 
ftolaem ©oi^ne '^aloh SciSler ir. unb feinem f})äteren ©d&mieger- 
fol^n 8tbra^am ©ouöerneur eine Unterfud^ung über feine Sertoal- 
tung unb bie Vorgänge in 3lctt) Dorf angeorbnet l^otte, hc^ Urteil 
um, red&tfertigtc il}n in jeber SBeife, Verfügte bie §erau5gabe bc§ 
befd&Iagnal&mten aSermögenS an feine @rben unb bie 3wrüdferftai- 
tung ber ©elbfummen, bie SeiBIer toä^renb feiner aSertoaltung bem 
@taat aU (Shhe in ber Saffe tuar, au^ feinen 5ßrit)atmitteln bor- 
gefd&offen. 3)er Jffegierung^bcfunb befagt überbiei^ au§brüdtlid&, 
ha% ba^ föniglid&e ©d&reiben öom 30. ^uli 1690 (fiel&e oben) alS 
Seftötigung ßei^Ierö in feinem il&m öom aSoIfe übertragenen ^mt 
aufaufaffen getoefen fei, ba% er barum burd^au§ im 9led^t mar, 
toenn er bie Uebergabe be§ 5ort§ an ^ngolb^b^ bermeigerte, ba 
biefer keinerlei 3tutorität au einer fold^n Slufforberung l^atte, unb 
ba^ e§ im ©egenteil feine 5ßflid&t toar, ba^ gort für i()re Ttaie* 
ftäten bi§ ^uv 3lnfunft be§ red&tmäfeig ernannten ®ouöemeur§ 
©lougl^ter a^^ i&alten. ©lougl&ter fam am 19. SWära im $afen 
öon 3leto Dorf an; am 20. 9Kära in ber S^^ülie übergab il&m 
Sei§Ier ba§ Sort. 

©iner ber Unterfud^ungSbeamien be§ 5ßarlament§ n^ar ber 
©arl of SeHomonf® (fiel^e oben ben ©rief öon Sncreafe 3Watl&er 
an ®uble^). 21I§ er im ?5a^re 1698 aum ©ouöerneur ber ^oöina 
ytetü 2)orf ernannt tourbe, tuar eine feiner erften 3lmt§lianblungen 
bem barbarifd^ gemorbeten Sei^Ier unb feiner il^n überlebcnben 
gamilie, fo biel in feiner SWad^t lag, ©ered^tigfeit toiberfal^ren au 
laffen. @r orbnete fofort bie 2Iu§grabung ber ©ebeine 2ei§IerS 
an. 8« mittemäd&tli(!^er ©tunbe, unter großer 95eteiligung beS 
aSoIIeö, beftattete man il&n bann in gctueil&ter ©rbe in ber refor- 
mierten ^ti^e in „©arben ©treet", bem heutigen ©yd&ange ^locc. 

2» ®ocum. ©tftor^ II. pp. 249 u. 250. 
8oS)ocum. ©tftor^ II. p. 250. 
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er felBft qab xf)m an bex ©})tfee chtcr Xtuppe (Solbatcn bcS 
ei&renöeicitc. 

gel&It fo bem erfd^ütternben ©rama nid^t ber berföl^ncnbc 3w9 
bcr cnbli(!^ fieöenben ^Jlai^t ber ©crcd&tigfcit, fo mufe c^ bcfrcm- 
benb crfd^cinen, ba% ha^ föilb be^ SRannc^ in fo unglaublid&er 
aScrjcming auf un§ gcfommen. 

Itnb bod^ barf man ben @runb auc!^ bafür nid^t tDeitab fud^en. 
SBar c^ ein Unglüdt für ben Qebenben, bah er eine üBcrmSd^ttge 
gartet fid& aum geinbe gemad^t ^Qtte, fo toat e§ ,,ein Unglüdf für 
ben S;oten, ba% \f)n biefcr Sfeinb überlebte unb feine ®efd&id^te 
fd^rieb." S)ie ßei^Ierfd&en ©cbanfen, bie ßei§Ierifd&e Sluffaffung 
bon einer bemofratifd^en 9legierung l^atten 3u tiefe SBuraeln ge- 
fd^Iagen, aU ba^ fie mit bem SBegräumen be^ @d^öt)ferS unb 
^Bannerträger^ l&ätten au^ ber SBelt gefd&afft n^erben fönnen. 
S35ie einft sur 3ett bcr ^ol^enftaufen bie ^arteifämt)fe ber SJürger 
unter ben 9iamen ,,®]&iBcIIinen unb SBelfen" a^m 3tu§brudt famen, 
fo ftanben in 9leto 2)orI bie Sei§Ierianer auf ein ]&albe§ S^^t- 
l^unbert l^inauS ben SlntileiMerianem gegenüber. 

2)nim galt e§ toeiter äu fämjjfen unb ben ®eift Sei§IerB nad^ 
unb nad^ absutöten. ©o erfd&ien ba^ l^äfelid^c ^anvpl)let: „A 
modest and impartial narrative of the great oppressions 
that the inhabitants of New York lye under by the extra- 
vagant proceedings of Jacob Leisler and bis accomplices." 
Unb bann toieber in 1698: "A letter from a gentleman of 
the City of New York to another, concerning the troubles 
which hapened in that province in the time of the late 
happy Revolution/* 93eibe SWad&lnerre mad&ten e§ fid^ jur Stuf- 
gäbe bie Slriebfeber feinet §anbeInB gu öerbrcfien unb SeiSler 
aU einen el&rgeiaigen, unlniffenben unb ungebilbeten Säuern bar* 
aufteilen. 

©d^Iimmer aber, toeil bon Diel anl&altcnbcrer SBirlung, mar bie 
erfte in englifd^er (Sptai^e gefd&riebenc ©efd^id^te 
yietü DorJg. 35er aSerfaffer biefeg Sud^eg, ein iunger 9led^t§- 
befliffener, ein §au§freunb ber 3triftofratenfipt>e, ©mitl^. toar ber 
©ol&n eine§ antileiSlerifd^en SHd^terS unb ©d^iegcrfol&n eineS 
Sibingfton!" 

"The Cadwallader Golden letters (1759) an seinen Sohn: 
** Smith has not been informed of some things, of other thing^ he 
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aSoS SBunber, toenn bic ®cfd&id&tc ScBIcri^ 3U einer Slnflage- 
fd^rift gegen il^n unb au einer ©eligf^nred^ung feiner 3feinbe ttmrbe. 
StB SnkDoIt ber feubolen ^afte l^anbelte ei^ fid^ bei @mxä^ nid^t 
borum, Sei^Ieri^ SBertoaltung öorurteilöfrei borauftettcn, fonbem 
um ben 93en)eiS au erbringen, bafe feine oriftofratifd^en Silicntcn 
burd&aui^ gefcftlid^ Vorgingen, »enn fie feine SSerurteilung unb 
^inrid&tung forberten, ba Seii^Ier, ein fanotifd^r ÄQtl^oIifenl^Qffer 
unb ungebilbeter Abenteurer, fid& ol^ne 93efugnii^ a^nt aSerbränger 
(usurper) ber red^tmäfeigen ©taatSgetooIt unb aum attmäd&tigen 
Sütoior aufgen)orfen l^abe. Unter fedCer Sui^nü^ung oller an- 
fd^einenb gegen SeiSIer fpred^enben unb mit getoiffenlofer StuS- 
laffung oller für il^n aeugenben $onbIungen, ftellt biefer advoca- 
tus diaboli bie ©efd^id^te gerobeau ouf ben ^opU 

Um feinem STOod^toerf ben ©d^in ber SBol^rfd^einlid^Ieit a^ 
öcrieil&cn, fteÄt er fid& olS einen el^rlid^en ©ud^r nod& SBol&rl&eit 
l^in nxib erf lört gleid^ in feiner SSorrebe au ber ©efd^id^te ber ^o- 
öina 9?en) 2)or!, in ber ,,ßei5lerS Kebellion" awni 8Ü6brudC tom, 
bofe, fotoeit er gefunben^bic biSl^erige ®efd^id&te ber omcrifoni- 
fd^en fiolonien mit Sui^nol&me tocniger S)ofimientc öon SWoffod^u- 
fettS unb aSirginio, nid^tS onberS ofö eine ,,3ufommentrogung öon 
gölfd^ungcn unb fd&Iimmer aU gor nid^ti^ fei. ffiofe bic§ gona 
befonbcr§ in ber 5ßrot)ina 3letD Dort autreffe, toerbe ouS feiner 
©raöl&Iung unioiberleglid^ l^eröorgel^en. — ®r meint l&ier in crfter 
ßinie bie $oIIönber, beren <Spiaä^e er übrigen^ gor nid^t öerftonb; 
toie fd^on ongefüi^rt, ift feine ©(i^rift bic erfte in englifd^r @ptadte 
crfd^ienene ©efd^id^te ber ^ßrobina Stteft) Dorf. Seaeid^nenb für 
©mitl&l (St, ber gragefd^id&tSöcrbrel^er, um 3€itgenoffen unb 
9?od&tt)eIt au töufd^en, um bie tool&ren Setoeggrünbe ber Sibing- 
ftoni^, 93o^orbi^, SSon ©ortlonbS a« Verbergen, befd&ulbigt olle 
onberen omerifonifd^en ©efd^id^töfd^reiber ber Sölfd^ung. 

Unb biefe^ SBerf ©mitl&S bel&outJtete boi& gelb ouf ©enerotio- 
nen l&inoui^, ging bon einem ®efd&id^t§bud^ fritifloS ouf^ onbere 
über unb \pntt l&eute nod& in ben meiften ©d^ulgefd^id^t§büd&em. 
Sa eS fonb nod& neulid^ feinen SBeg Bis in bie <SpQÜen einer l^ic- 
figen beutfd^en Seitungl 

©rft bie 9ieuacit l^ot ottmölölid^ einer gered^tcren Beurteilung 

has been misinformed and I wish I could not add that some things 
he has willfaUy misrepresented. 
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ßcüSlcr« 5ßlQfe gentQd&t. ©rft burd& bcn ©ammlcrflcife O'SoIIq- 
fll&an'S um bie aWittc beS Ic^cn Sa^tl&unbcrt§ unb bic 1868 bcr- 
fiffcnllid&tcn ©ammlungcn bcr 3lctt) Dorfer l^iftorifd&en (Sefell- 
fd&aft trat ein Umfd&toung au Ounftcn ßciSlcri^ ein. 5Dcr ^eroui^- 
flcBer ber ,,3)ocumentar9 $iftort) bc^ ©taatcS 3leh) Dorf/' O'eoII- 
agj^on, bem eg gelang mei^r aU 250 Cluartfeiten Originalafte 
über bie SeiSlertfd^e aSertoaltung aufammenäufinben, toar e§ 
befonber^, ber ben el^rlid^en Sttamen unb ben guten 9luf ßcBIerä 
toieberl&erftellte. 

S)onI il^m, bani bcn anbcm ©ammlungcn, banf aud^ ber 
arbeiten Don ©l^arlei^ g. $offman unb Sriebrid^ ^opp ergreifen 
l^eute alle toiffenfd&aftlid^ gefd&ultcn ®efd&td^t§f<i^reiber Sei^IerS 
Partei. Unb n^enn fid^ oud^ mand^e nod^ nid^t au einem auS t)oQen 
$eracn f ommenben ßobgefang auf ben erften öom SSoIfc 
ertoäl&Iten ®obernor,ber Stteto Dorf bie erfte 33oK§- 
rcgierung gegeben, aufaufd^toingen Vermögen, fo fül^Ien fie bod^, 
bob Sei§Ier§ Regierung einen SWarfftein bilbete in ber ©efd^id^te 
nid&t nur ber 5ßrot)ina Stteto ^ott, fonbem atter Kolonien, einen 
SKarfftein, ber bie ^eriobe be§ gcubaliSmui^ nad& rüdtoörtS ab- 
fd^Iofe unb Dortoört§ bie SRorgenrote einer neuen 3eit l^erauf- 
fülirte. 

Äein aWonument, fein ©trafeenname gemal&nt bie 9?eh) Dörfer 
Sebölferung an xf)xtn einfügen l^öd^ften ©taatBbeamten. ,,S)ie 
bereinigten beutfd^ ©efettfd^aften ber Qtabt 9ieto Dorf" entlebig- 
ten fid^ ba^er einer ©l^renpflid^t, tuenn fie il^m am 23. 5!lpril 1911 
Ü&rc SInerfennung aoHten unb atoei junge @id^n, bie ber Bürger- 
meifter unb (StabixcA öon granifurt am SKain, bem (SeburtBort 
fici^Icri», il^nen, ber ®tabt 9?eto Dorf unb bem SSoII ber 35ereinig- 
tcn (Staaten in fo finniger SBeife auni ©efd^enf gemad^t, ofö 
ficii^Ier-igid^en in bie amerif anifd^e @rbe nal^e ber ©teile 
im Eitt> $all 5ßart t>flcinaten, too bie fd^impflid^e ©aene bcr ^in- 
rid^tung SeiSlerS unb aTOilbomeS ftattfanb. S)ie ©id^cn fd&einen 
fefte aSuraeln gefafet au l^aben. STOögcn fie toad&fen unb gebeü^en 
unb unfere @nfel nod^ in ben f})äteften So^tl^unberten batan erin- 
nern, ba% einer bcr il&ren bie ©efd^idtc ber ©olonie 3?ctt) Dorf in 
einer ber fritifd&ften ^erioben il&rcS ®cftelicn§ geleitet, ba^ aU 
unl&eilfd&toangere ©etoitter ba^ junge ©emeintoefen au gefäl&rbcn 
brol&ten, SeiSler einer ©id^e gleid&, ben ©türmen entgegentrofetc, 
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unb toenn er auc^ f(|Kc6Rd& untcrlcö, bod& bcn ®runb Icfitc 5« 
bcm frril^citRd&cn »ou, ber boiJ oltc Europa mit (Staunen unb 
»enmnberung erfüllt. SBol^I ber Slad&fommenfc^aft, bic boS »er- 
bienft ber Spänen 3U teerten toeife. 

SBenn td& mit biefen SBorten meine SeiSicrrebe Befd&Iofe 
unb meinem ©ebouem Äui^brudC öerliei^, ba^ Bi§ bamoß 
fein aJenfmal an ben toodteren SeiBIer erinnere, fo trifft bicS 
l&eute, nad^ 2} Sö^ren, fd&on nid&t mel^r 3u. Unfere geier toiröe 
in boppeüet SBeife Qnrcöcnb. ffioiJ Sefonnttoerben unferer 
©^rung erinnerte bie S3ürger öon JJeto Slod^eHe an il^re ^flid&i 
Stoei Sfrouen gebül&rt ber Slul^m bie ©ad&e aufgenommen a« 
l&aBen: grou SWontgomert) ©d^uqler, ein 9la<i^fomme ßei§Ier§ in 
ber 8. ©enerotion unb gröulein Äatl&erine S- ßlinton ©aröille. 
©d^on nad& furacr Seit gelang ei§ ü&nen, il^re STOitbürger für bie 
(äfrrid&tung einei^ Seü^Ier-STOonumentS 3u Begeiftem. Sn bem 
85ilb]&auer ©olon $. ©orglum fanben fie einen öortrefflid^ 
Äünftler. ©d&neH ging er an bie StrBeit, unb fd^on am 25. S"ni 
1913 fonnte bo^ 2)enfmal entl&üllt toerbcn. Slobert Siöingfton" 
©d^uijler, ein ©ol^n t)on Srau STOongomer^ ©d^u^Ier unb ^0- 
feffor ber ©efd^id^te an ber @^oIumBia Itniberfitöt, l^ielt baBei bie 
geftrebe. S)ort in Stteto SRod^eHe, am Song S^Ianb ©unb, ftel&t 
eS nun in majeftötifd^er ©rofee ba: bie malerifd^e Haltung, ber 

•«als BcmcrlenÄtDcrte Slotfad^c fei in bicfcm aufammcn^ang itoci^ 
barauf ^ingcimcfen, bofe tgrofcffor 9!obert fiibingfton ©d^u^Icr ein birel* 
ter S^ad^Iomme bon £eiiSter (in ber 9. Q^enecation) unb 9io6ert Sibing# 
\ton, bem erften ©efi^er be« fiibtngfton aWanor ift bemfelBen ßibtngfton, 
ber mit ©a^otb bad X^obeßurteil fieiSlerS l^erbetfül^rte. S)er S^ad^fomme 
Beiber toor ba^er in feiner BeneibenStoerten ßage, als t^m bie Aufgabe 
0ufiel, bei ber (Snil^üIIimg beS fieiSlecbenfmalS bie geftxebe gu ^Iten. 
Unumttjunben branbmorft er barin bie Äriftofratenfij)j>e — ol^ne inbeS 
ben S'^amen feines Sinnen S'lobert fitbingfton gu nennen — , bie bor nid^ 
3urüdffd^ra!en, toenn fie i§re SWttd^t bcbrol^t fallen. (£ine ©teile feiner 
bebeutfamen ffttht fei toörtlid^ ongefül^rt: "Of course Leisler was 
assailed and vilified by his cncmies. This is thc fatc of populär 
leaders. That he could have been falsely accused of tyrannical 
corruption and evil life was to be expected . . . But it has shocked 
mc to find that the historians, whose special duty it is to be un- 
biased and fair-minded, writing centuries after the event, have 
based their accounts of Leisler on the partisan testimony of his 
bitterest personal enemies.** (©icl^e oben ^SBilliam ©mit)^" imb anbete.) 
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tro^ge, lebhafte Slirf, bic träftige, fttorrigc ©cftolt, baS ift bcr 
gül&rer bciS SSoIfe^, boiJ ift JßciSlcr, toic er leibte unb lebte. 

Unb nod& ein anbere§ JDenftnal ift il&m feit ber ^ffonaung 
unferer ®id&en gctoorben. SDSittiom O. 93ateS, angeregt burd^ 
unfcre 8fricr (fiei&e feine SBcmerfung ouf ©eitc 237), fal^ in JßeüJ- 
ler einen begeiftemben ©egenftonb für eine l^iftorifd^e Slragöbie. 
atud^ biefeS SBerf — eS entJ&ält 248 ©eiten — ift legten ©orn^ 
mer bcr Oeffentlid^leit übergeben toorben. ßeiiSler ift trefflici^ 
toiebergegeben, oud^ bie meiften ber SJtebend&Qroltere finb ]&iftorifd& 
aiemlic^ rid^tig. 3hir Soi&anna ßibingfton ift eine grfinbung beS 
a)id^er§. S)er 1. Sßt f^jielt in »otoling ®reen am 21. STOai 1689; 
ber 2. on einem ^erbftmorgen 1689; ber 3. im gort am 19. SWarg 
1691, bem 2:ag ber »nfunft ©lougl&tcr'S; ber 4. in »aiiarb'S $au5 
unb in ßeiSlerS ^eim am STOorgen feiner $inrid^tung. ©in 
eijilog in bem ©arten »an ©ortlanbi^ im $erbft 1695 befd&Iicfet 
ha^ Drama. ^cde2 ift ein toarmer SSerteibiger ßeiSleri^; bc& 
Drama ift toürbig an einem beutfd&en Sag aufgefül^rt gu toerben. 

Documentary History of New York von E. B. 0*Call- 
aghan, (unter der Leitung des Staatssekretärs Christopher 
Morgan) 4 Quart-Bände ; besonders der 2. Band, Seite 1 bis 
250. Hauptquelle. 

History of New Netherland von 0*Callaghan. 

Colonial History von Brodhead, besonders der 3. Band. 

History of New York von Brodhead. 

New York Hist. Society's Collections: The Leisler 
Papers von 1. Band der "Fund Publications." 

C. F. Hoffman in Sparks Am. Biographie XHI, 1844. 

G. W. Schuyler's Colonial New York L 

Friedrich Kapp: "Geschichte der Deutschen im Staate 
New York." 

Winsor, Justin: Narrative and Critical History of 
America. Band IV, Kapitel 7 von George Stewart jr. und 
Band V, Kapitel 2, von Justin Winsor und Kapitel 3 von 
Berthold Fernow, Seite 189 bis 259. 
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John Fiske: The Dutch and the Quaker Colonies in 
America, 1. und 2. Band. 

Francis Parkman: Count Frontenac and New France 
under Louis XIV. 

Journal of Major General Winthrop in New York Col. 
Documents IV, 193. 

New York Colonial Documents III. 

The Duke's Laws 1674. 

"The Original Colonial Laws" 1684-1775. 

Wm. C. Morey: The Government of New York, 1902. 

Wilson: Memorial History of the City of New York, 
1. Band. 

Roosevelt: New York. 

Griffis: The Story of New Netheriand. 

Peleg W. Chandler, Criminal Trials in America I, 
255 usw. 

Wm. Smith: History of New York bis 1732. 

McKinley: Transition from Dutch to English Rule in 
N.Y- 

Palfrey : History of New England 3. u. 4. Band, Boston 
1864. 
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9ltut ^ohmtutt viit ®tf^td^ bet aRaffeniutiStaiaitbetitttfi iiit 

3al|re 1709. 

^erouSgeaeben t)on ^uliuS ©oebel. 

aSic btc SBricfc beuifd^cr SCu^toanbercr au^ bem Sö^^^c 1709, 
bic iäi im legten 93anbe bciJ ^(ä)vhiäß öeröffentlid&te, fo öerbonte 
id^ aud^ bie nad^ftel^enben n^id^gen ©d^riftftüdte bet gütigen Ver- 
mittlung t)on ^crm 2)r. SSagner, bem öerbienten S)ireItor be^ 
floniglid^en ©taoti^ard^iöS in SBieSboben. Sud^ biefe ©d&rift- 
ftüdCe ftammen caxS alten noffauifd^en ßanben: bem gürftentum 
9?affou-aBeiIburg, ber SWebergraffd^aft ftoftenelnbogcn unb ber 
©emeinfd^aft SlaffQu. Unb toie fie bie grofee aSerbreitung be§ 
SfitStoonberungöfieber^ nod& toeiter beaeugen, fo eraäl&Ien fie im 
aSefenllid^en bie gleid^ ©efd^id^te toie jene ©riefe. SBieber l&ören 
mit t)on ber Slrmut unb Slot ber ©ebrüdtten, benen bie ^nbe 
öon ber munberboren „S^fel" überm STOeere ttrie eine 9lettung§- 
Botfd^oft fommt, unb toiebcr feigen toir, toie bie Regierungen ber 
fleinen gürftentümer burd^ SSerbote unb Sfnbrol^ung ftrenger 
©trafen ben SBcgaug il^rer Seibeigenen gu berl^inbern fud^en. 

aSon gana befonberem gefd^id^tlid&em SBerte ift boio erfte ©d&rift- 
ftüdt, bo^ 5ßrotoIoII über ba^ ^etf)bt, bem in SBeiBurg eine S[n- 
aol&I ber 2Iu§toanberer untertoorfen tourben. %u^ ben 2tnttoorten 
ber fd^Iid^ten Seute gel^t aunäd^ft bie toid^tige £atfad^e a^^ifäloiS 
l^eröor, ba% bet erfte 2tnfto6 ^ut SWaffenaui^toanberung auf ba^ 
S;reiben englifd^er SIgenten aurüdCaufül^ren ift. @§ ftel&t nun feft, 
bo6 ber englifd^e ©efanbte in Sranf fürt am SKain Scute an^ ber- 
fd^ebenen Ortfd^ften bei fid& gefel&en unb fie beraten l&at, ba^ et 
il^nen femer ein ©d&reiben mitgegeben unb ba^ Sud^ über Caro- 
lina, toal&rfd^einlid^ Äod^ertl&afö „StuiSfül^rlid^ unb Umftönblid^r 
Sendet t)on ber berül&mten ßanbfd^aft Carolina", bo^ in Sranf- 
furt erfd^ienen toar, unter fie aufgeteilt l^at. Unb toaS biefer 
Vertreter ©nglanb^ in granffurt getan l&at, bcS l^aben englifd^e 
Oefanbte unb 3tgenten in ber ^fala unb anberi^too ol^ne SttJeifd 
ebenfaHi^ gemad^t. 
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SBir erinnern uniS, bofe bo5 enölifd&e Parlament, burd& bic 
O^j^jofttion gegen bie STOoffenautoanberunö ber fogenannten ^^föl- 
aer" gebrängt am 15. Sönuor 1710 ein Unterfud&ungSfomittec 
ernannte, ha^ ben 3Jt)edf l&atte feftauftellen: upon what invitation 
or encouragement the Palatines came over, and what moneys 
were expended in bringing them over and by whom.^ 2>er 
©erid^t, ben biefcS Äomite am 14. 3tt)ril 1711 borlegte, ertoö^nt 
bie S^atfad^e, ba% fBüä^ex unb ©d^riften (papers) in ber ^fala 
Verbreitet tourben, um bie iSeute aar Sludnmnberung au betnegen, 
allein er öermeibet e§ anaugeben, toer bie 35erbreitung ber ©d&rif- 
ten beforgte. 8Iud^ ber granifurter ©cfanbte, ein 3Kr. S)aöenant, 
erfd^eint in bem SSerid^te. gS toirb öon il^m gefagt, ba^ er ben 
^fälaer äuStoanberem „^äffe, ©elbuntcrftüfeung unb ©mpfdi- 
lungen" bcrtoeigert l&abe av^ Surd^t ben fturfürftcn Don ber ^fala 
bamit au Beleibigcn, ba% er fid& aber an feine Regierung geiDanbt 
l&abe um au erfal&ren, toc^ ber SBiUe ber Jfönigin in bicfcr Slnge- 
legenl&cit fei unb toie er fid^ a« öerl&altcn l&abe. S)arauf fei il^m 
burd& ben ©taati^fefretär So^Ie ber Scfd^cib geworben, bab, fo 
angcncl&m c§ ber Jfönigin aud& fei, toenn fid& bie armen ßeute in 
il^ren 95efifeungen nieberlaffen tooHten, fie bod& in feiner SBeifc 
il&re Suftimmung geben fönne, ba% ^err ffiaöenant in offentlid^cr 
SBeife (in any public way) burd^ ®elb ober ^öffc bie Untertanen 
be§ ffurfürften ermuntere, il&r Jßanb ol&ne beffen Suftimmung au 
toerlaffen. 

$crr ffiabenant öerftanb ben fd&Iauen SBinl unb beforgte nun, 
tnie bie STuSfagen ber SluStoanberer betoeifen, l^eimlid^ unb !n- 
bireft, toaB er öffentlid^ nid^t hin burfte. ^m $inblidf auf ba^ 
furd^tbare ©d^idffal, bc^ Slaufenbe ber ormcn ßeute, bie auf bicfc 
SBcife a"t 3tu§toanberung öerlodtt tourben, ft)äter traf, erfd^eint 
bie S)ot)t)eIaüngigfeit unb Xreulofigfeit ber englifd^cn ©i^jlomatic 
in um fo grellerem 8id&te. 

STuö unferem 5ßrotofoII gel&t übrigens aud& l&eröor, ba% neben 
ben cnglifd^en S[genten nod& anbere ^erfonen bie 2tu§tt)anberung§- 
luft fd^ürten. ©o l&orcn toir t)on a^ei auiS Stmerifa 3wtüdtgcfe^r- 
tue, Don bencn ber eine, au^ bem S)armftäbtifd^en ftammenb, über 
30 Söl&rc in ^ßennf^Iöanicn ober ©arolina getool&nt l&aben foll unb 

1 Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York, Vol. III, 
p. 1724. 
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Öcrou^öcsogcn fei, um mel&r ßcutc au Idolen. OB toir c§ ^icr mit 
foöcnanntcn SFteuIänbem ober ©cclenöcrfäufcm gu tun l&Qbeit 
ober nid^t, löfet ftd& notürlid^ nid^t feftftcQen. 

©d^Iicfelid^ gibt bo5 SSerl&ör bic intcreffantcftcn ©inblidtc nid&t 
nur in bic toirtfd&aftlid^c Qaqe bcr 3lrmcn, fonbcm aud^ in bic 
SIrt unb SBcifc toic bic SluSiüanbcrungSluft um fidö greift, ja in bic 
©ccicnbcrfaffung be^ tief erregten aSoIfeS überl^aut^t. 

3u bcn übrigen ©d&riftftüden ift toenig 3U bcmcrfcn; fie aciö^ti 
un§, tocld&c ÜWittel bic öerfd^iebcnen Meinen 9legicrungen ergriffen, 
um bcr aKoffcnauöiücmberung ©inl^olt au tun. Qu biefen ÜWitteln 
gci^ört aud^ bcr SJricf ouS ßct)ben (9io. vni), bcr burd^ bic 
©d&ilberung ber Sage, in ber fid& bic armen, in Kotterbom ®c- 
ftranbeten befonben, abfd&redEcnb auf bie ffial&cimgcBIicbenen toir- 
ten tüxBi. ßeiber fcl^It bcm ©riefe bie Unterfd^rift, fo ba^ fid& nid&t 
beftimmt feftftcllcn läfet, toie tocit unb burd& toen er t)on @nglanb 
l^cr inft)iricrt lüorbcn luar. S)cnn ba% bie§ ber gaU tuar, ergibt 
fid^ fd^on barau§, ba^ bcr cnglifd^c (Scfanbte S)at)raIIc barin afö 
barml^eraiger 2;ugcnbl&elb erfti^cint tuäl&renb bic beutfd^en 2Iui5- 
toanberer al^ leidötgläubige 3larrcn l^ingeftcÄt n^erben, bic fidö t)on 
falfd^cn ©crüd&tcn l^ättcn bcrieitcn laffen. S)a toir iel^t au§ bem 
oben bcftjrod^encn aScrl&ör toiffen, t)on tocm biefe „falfd&cn ®e- 
rüd^te "in ©eutfd^Ianb Verbreitet tourben, fo fann man nur über 
bie faltblütigc SScrIogcnl&eit ftaunen, mit ber man bie SSeranttoor- 
tung für ba^ ©d^idtfal ber Slrmcn t)on fid& abfdöüttcln tooßte. 

I. 

arbfd^rift. 

an alle SScambte, Unteramt, Dberamt, attcl&renbcrg, OIcibcrg, 
^üttcnberg, JHrd^l&eim, SRcid&etelöeim. 
Unfecren 
8116 bem cufecrlid^cn-aScrlauf unb tl^cite toürdtlid^em befinben nad& 
fid^ einige Untert^anen be^ SanbeS aufammen tl^un unb ntit bem 
nid^tigen SSomcl^men, nad^ bcr SnfuI Pensilvania fid^ au begeben, 
bo^ irrige ^m SSertauff aufebicten fottcn; ©o toirb @ud& 
9?a]&mcn§ unb auf gnäbigftcn bcfc^I be§ §od^gebol^mcn Unfeer^ 
gnäbigften graffen unb $crm $od^gräfIid^en Excellenz l^iermii 
oHc« emfteS befohlen, nid^t nur borauff au fcl&cn, ba% au fold^cm 
®nbc feine Icutl&c in bcm @ud& anvertrauten SImbt ftd6 alfo 
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^Deiters 3ufamen rottiren, ba^ il^rige berfaufen unb bobon gelten 
börffen, fonbent ein foId^eiS burd^ angelegte^ ^od^berfonteS Serbot 
im Äauff unb aSerfouff eufecrften fleifecS au bel^inbcm, ba% mit 
foId^erlcQ aJorfd^ub, ha^ ol^nbcgrünbctc dessein nid^t beforbert 
tocrbc. aBomod^ S^r ©ud^ alfo au ödsten. Unb SBir . . . 

SBcilBurg, ben 24. Wiat) 1709. 
gragen toorübcr bie in angelegter ©u^t^Iic unterfd^riebene Unter* 
tl^onen berfd^iebener ©orfffd^afften unb Slemter, nad^ ber in ber 
unterfd^rifft befinblid^en Drbnung, nad^ einonber au bemel&men 
unb beren barauff aufefallenbe STufefagen, fo fie an eibe§ ©tabt 
Stipulata manu et praevia avisatione ti^un follen, in ein accu- 
rate§ ^^rotocoH au bringen. 

1. SBie er l^eifee, unb toie alt er fe^? item toa^ religion? 

2. DB er im lanb ober too fonft gebürtig? 

3. SBie lang er aScri&e^ratl&et fe^ unb toie biel SKnber er l&abe? 

4. SBie er a" crft öuff bie in bem an gnäbigfte $errfd^afft 
geftem übergebenen SKemorial entl&altene gebandten gc* 
fommen? unb toer ben erften anlafe barau gegeben. 

5. Db nid^t jemanb il^n barau berebet? unb toer foId^eS getl^an. 

6. toaS il&m bann eigentlidö bon ber fo genanten neuen Snfel 
tüifeent? 

7. SBer il^m foId^e§ gefaget unb mit toaS umbftönben? 

8. SBo unb au toeld^er 3ett bafeelbe gefd^el&en? 

9. SBer ba^ iWemorial gemad^et unb auff toeffen gel^eife ober 
aSeranftalten? 

10. SBol^er er bie iWittel au ber borl^abenben Steife au nef)men 
gebenfe? 

Stctum ben 23. 3ftat) 1709. 

9?ad^bem einige Untertl&anen be^ Sttufttiffimi ^od^gräflid^er 
©yceHena ein iWemorial übergeben umb il^nen a« erlauben fid^ 
aufeer 2anbö unb nad^ ber neuen Si^fuI begeben unb ba§ il&rige 
berfaufen au börffen: 21B l&oben $öd^ftgebad^te ^l)xo ©ycellena 
gnäbigft befol^Ien, fold^e nad^ unb nad^ über bctiliegenbe Sf^ag- 
ftüdE au bemel^men, toeld^em nad^ ban, einer nad^ bem onbem 
borgelafeen unb unter gegebener §anbtreu an ©t)bt§ftatt onge* 
lobte, bie SBal&rl&eit beffen, toafe er befraget toürbe au^aufagen, 
unb beponitte alfo ouf angeregte Suterrogotoria folgenber mofeen 
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®cr im aWemorial gefegte crftc 

äi 1) mum: ei^rtftian ©d&netber, 25 Söft^^/ fiutl^erifd^cr 
rcligion. 

2) §Q, im Sanb. 

3) 3hin 2 Sol&r, l^öBe nod^ fein ^ni. 

4) SQon l^obe i^in unb tpieber im Sanb babon gerebt, unb 
fe^cn bie Stltcrfird^cr; fo felBften au Srantfurtl^ 
be^m ©ngclifd^cm Slbgefanbtcn befe- 
i^olbcn öctoefeen, oud^ bcm aJorgebcn 
nad^ fd^reiben bon fold^cm mitbrad^t. 

5) aSifee niemanb, fonbren l^obe ft(^ felbft refolöirct, tocmn 
fid^ leutl^ äufamcn tl&äten bol&in 3u giel^en, er oud^ eS 
ti^un tooftc. 

6) aSeitcr nid^tö bonn eS ein toüfteS fianb atoor fe^e, jebod^ 
burd^ bie SSauung unb orbcit qvdf) gemad^ct tocrbcn 
fönte. 

7) ^n bem Söud^, fo ber ©ngeUänbifd^e ai' 
gefanbte au^tl^eilte, beten eine§ ber 3int- 
mcrmann bon @6er§f)auffen gel^oi&Iet unb bie SRoi&n- 
ftätter l^aben folten, ha folle e§ [teilen, jebod^ l&abe er 
e§ nod^ nid^t gelefen. 

aSefragt, toeld^er il^m bann bieffe§ an^ bem Sudb 
gefaget? 

Respon: gebadeter 3intmermann. 

8) aSifee e§ nid^t eigentlid^ mel^^, fe^e bor bem geljertag 
getoefen. 

9) ®er i^iefeige STOäbger ©d^ulmeifter, unb fein fol^n l&abe 
e§ abgefd^rieben, er toifee ober nid^t, toer eS befielt. 

10) er müfte au erft feigen, toa^ gnäbigfte §errfd^fft auf 
bo^ memoriale refolbirte, bon hen mittein gebadete @r 
bie reifee au tl&un bife nod^cr S o n b e n, ha x^nen alleS 
reftituiret toerben toürbc. 

aSefragt, toer il^nen bann foId^§ gefaget, 
9left). 2)ie leutl^ fo borertoäl^nte 93üd^er l&ätten. 
SIb 1) ^^\l(xpp) Slbam i^artmann, 31 Sal^r unb Suti^e- 
rifd^. 

2) SO/ ini Sanb. 

3) 8 Sal&r unb l&abe ein ßinb, fo ein aWäbgen. 
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4) ®r l&aBc geftem $erm $oIfe gcfül^rct unb fe^e Bc9 bte 
©om^jognte, ba ftc bobon gcfl^rod^cn, ban l&abe er fid^ 
refolötrct, toonn eS fo fc^c, aud& mitauätelöcn, icbod^ 
toann 3« SromerSI&Qufen crlouBet toürbc, cinaurau- 
men tooS bor bicfcm gelb gctocfcn, aud^ bcm SSäilb gc- 
ftcurct toürbe, berlangtc er ntd^t toeg. 

5) Sttcin, ®ott l^e il^in bie gcbonfen eingegeBen, toeticn 
bie leutl^e fo bobon gerebet. 

6) fe^c il&m ongcrcdö«^ toorben, ba% man in einem ^of^i 
fo bid aicl^en unb @mbten fönte, umB 2 ^al^r babon 
3U leBen, toann man arBeiten toolte. 

7) ©ie 2ent!) bon Slltenfird^en unb ber Sintmermann, fo 
bie SJüd^er i&ätten. 

8) ©eftem. 

9) ®er STOäbger ©d^ulmeifter aD&ier unb l^attcn eS Me 
Slltenfird&er Bcftcit. 

10) (Sx koige nod^ feine Wixttel ba^n, toan il^m ntd^t erlauBet 

nriirbe, feine fad^n 3U berfauffen. 
ab 1) mum Sol^. abam gel^b, eüid^ vmb 30 Sol^r unb 

Suti^erifd^. 

2) Sa. 

3) §a, unb l&aBe einen ©ol^n. 

4) (Sx l^aBe gar toel&nig guter, barauff er fid^ nid^t emd&ren 
fönte, toafe er l^aBe fönte er bor bem SSilb nid&t Bel^al- 
ten, tDann aBer biefem ettoa§ gefteuret, unb erlaubet 
toürbe, mel^r einauraumen, bafe er fein 93rob sielten 
fönte, berlangte er nid^t l&inhjeg; bon benen 2Htenfird&cr 
l^aBe er bie erfte nad^rid^t babon erl^alten. 

5) Siein, ba^ tl&eure Srob Bröd^te il^n baau. 

6) (Sx toüfte toeiter nid^tS alfe ba% man aud^ alba arbeiten 
unb fe^in SBrob reid^Iid^er BöBen fönte. 

7) bon ben leutl^en, fo mit bal^in toolten. 

8) bieffe SBod^e. . 

9) SKfee e^ nid^t. 

10) aWüfte fel^n toie er mit gotte« §ülff fortfäme. 
ab 1) So]&. SBiHig, 32 gal&r, ßutl&erift^. 

2) Sa. 

3) 7 Sö^r unb l^aBe 3 ©öl&n. 
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4) JDcilen er arm unb nid^t md&r l^obe, alfe toafe er mit 
feinem Sinmierl^btoerf berbiene, alfo ein befeerS 
fud^cn tl&äte. Qu ©rofeen Sinben l^ätten fie ein 93u(i& 
gei&aBt toegen biefecr SnfuI, ba i&abe er eS erfol&ren. 

5) ißein. 

6) (S^ folte alba beger fe^ unb l^obe er l^ier su lonb nid^tS 
eigcntJ^ümblid^e^, borten aber berglcid^en betöme, toon 
er orbeitl^en tl^äte. 

7) 3)ie lentis au ©rofeen Sinben. 

8) bie öorige SBod^e. 

9) ©er STOöbger ©d^ulmeifter, vmb f)Qiten e^ bie SCtten- 
fird&er Befielt. 

10) (St toolte berfauffen boS toel&nige toaS er l^oBe imb 
barau antoenben. 

5. ab 1) Sol^. SindE, 30 ^af)v, Sutl^erifd^. 

2) feije bon ©o^l^ern an^ bem ^omburgifd^en an ber ^öl^e 
gebürtl&ig unb inS Sanb gegogen. 

3) So/ 6 ^af)x vmb l&abc einen fol&n unb eine tod&ter. 

4) 6r l^abe hen SBinter gebauet unb toeilen bie frud^t ber- 
borben, fo teufte er fid^ nid^t mel&r ju emei&ren, unb 
toeilen er auB ben 95iid^em bon fold^r S^fuI gel^öret fo 
l^obe er fid^ aud^ bol^in 3U aiel^en refolbirt; auS bem 
S)armbftQttifd^en fe^en Qud^ Seutl^ boi^in gesogen, bobon 
f)cä>e er bie erfte nod^rid^t. 

5) Kein. 

6) SBüfte toeiter nid^t^ olS toofe in bcn Sudlern ftünbe. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praecedens. 

10) (St gebadete ba^ feinige 3u berfouffen, fo er jo bod^ ber- 
tl&un unb berael&ren müfte. 

6. ab 1) ^onfe ®eorg ©äberling, 40 ^df)v, Sut^erifd^. 

2) ©e^e ins Sanb gesogen unb fonften bon Sinbl^eim an 
ber ©träfe, fe^e SKtterfd^aftlid^. 

3) 16 Sal^r, l^abe 3 iWäbger. 

4) S)a§ STrmut]^ treibe il&n barsu, ob er fd^on tag unb 
nad^ auff feinem Sintmerl&anbtoerl arbeitete, fo toolte 
eS il^m bod^ bie Jlal^rung nid^ gewinnen mad^n, an* 
bereS l&abe er ^en feinen fonberlid^en lüften barau; bie 
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onlofe, fo er iarau Belomcn, feJjCQuSicncnSü- 
d&crn gefd^el^cn, fo fic in Srounfelfei- 
fd^en aud^ au 9lltenf ird^en gcl^abt, ber 
©d^ulmeifter Sßctri au Äcifeftrci^en unb feine ^rfd^ 
l^otten c8 in8 ©orff geBrod^t. 

5) SRein. 

6) $qBc feine aSifecnfd^Qfft toeiter qI6 toofe bie ßeut^ QuiJ 
benen 93üdöcni erael^Itcn. 

7) bie Qu§ bem SJrounfelfeifdöen. 

8) 3Sor ben getjertaflen. 

9) ut modo praeced. 

10) SBoIte fein SSiel^ berfouffen. 

7. Srb 1) WliP^ *etri, 42 ^(ä)t, Sutl&erifc^. 

2) Sa. 

3) 12 ^(ä)t, f^abe 4 ^nber, 2 ©öl^n unb 2 Zöi^tet. 

4) 2)a§ grofee Sltrmutl^ treibe il&n barau, feJjc ton benen 
aSraubbefd^äbigten unb i&abe fid^ feitl&er nid^t eri&olcn 
fönnen, aud& biefe ^(ä)v foft feine frud&t a« getDartl^cn, 
hjeilen bie adter nid^t, nrie fid^§ gel&öret, Befeem fonnen. 
@r l^aBe e§ t)on hext leutl^en gel^öret. 

5) $aBe il&n eBen niemanb baau Berebet, man l&oBe oHer- 
ortl&en babon geft^rod^en. 

6) äSüfte babon nod^ nid^tö, müfte tDogen, toie eS il^m gei^e. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praeced. 

10) aWüffe bc^ feinige berfaufen toafe er l^aBe. 

8. SIb 1) So^. giQd^, 30 St*r, ©Qt^olift^. 

2) fet)e ins Sonb geaogen. 

3) 10 So^r, l^aBe 3 ^nber, fo ©öl^n fejjcn. 

4) 3)a§ armutlö w^ib l^oBe er feinen fond au ertoortl^en, 
bog toilb l&aBe baS übrige gefrefeen, fold^ i&oBe il^n 
barau refolöiren mad^en, er i&aBe au granffurtl^ baS 
mel^refte baöon gel^öret unb @r unb ©ernl^arb 
@ial)l fid^ fogleid^ aud^ ein a9ud^, barin 
bie Befd^reiBung ber SnfuI ftünbe, bor 
3 Ba^en gefaufet. 

5) Cessat. 
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6) äSUfte tDeitet nid^tö olg toa% av^ bent fSud) ü)m boxavS 
borgdefen toorben. 

Scfrogt too ba^ ajud^ bann fetje? 

Resp. ein §anmterfd^mibt bon 3)ieben]ÖQu6en l&abc 
tö ü^nne obgelel^net unb borgetponb $err ätmbtmonn 
Ärofft öcrlongtc baS a5ud^, ber l^ättc (e^) aber getoiö 
toicber anbertociftig l^in öerlel^nct. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praeced. 

10) er müfte fd&en tote er fortl^ fontc. 

9. ab 1) Ocorg ^i^tl. STOüdE, 32 ^a^x, ßutl&crtfd^. 

2) Sa. 

8) 8 Sal&r, unb l^obc 2 3Wäbgcr unb einen fol^n. 

4) S)a§ ormutl^ l^obe xf^n barau gd&rad^t aud^ fein (Stnbt 
au l^offen, unb frefec boS übrige boB Sßilb, fe^cn ßeutl^ 
au^ ber ^fol^ im 2)orff getoefen, bon fold^en l&abe er 
e^ inev\t gcl^oret. 

6) Wein. 

6)S)agbieJ(onigin Don ^ngellanb ben 
leutl^etiba^Brob geben toolte, BiSfic 
baffelbige eraiel&en fönten. 

7) ©ie ^fol^er leutl^, fo toieber f)em gesogen. 

8) aJor ben fetiertogen etoan 3 SBod^n. 

9) ut praeced. 

10) SBoIte ba^ feinige berfauffen. 

10. ab 1) ©crl^orb ©tal^I, 38 ^(ä)t, reformirt. 

2) fe^e onB bem aSraunfelfeifd^en bal^in gesogen. 

3) 12 Sol^r, l^abe 4 ©ol&n. 

4) (St tmifte fid^ nid^t ntel^r alba auS subringen. Sd fe^e 
ein fterl bon Slfelar ox^ bem iBraunflefeifd^en gdbürtl^ig 
auiS ber SnfuI, fo fd^n li ^df)t barin getool^nt, bor 
ben SeJjcrtagen gefonunen unb 6 familien bon STfe- 
lar mit toeg genommen nad^ biefeer SnfuI, fo burd^ 
SBefelar ben 2. fetiertagen gesogen, bal&ero l&abe er bie 
mel^refte nad^rid^t unb au§ ben Sudlern, fo 
manfeiltrüge, §err Ämbtmann su SBeilmünfter 
l^abe bergleid^en eine§. 
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»cfragi ob et niäft oud^ ein« gd^oBt unb mit bcm 
Slöd^en SU S^^crnffurtl^ gefaufct? 

Resp. Sa l^abc cS tnitgebrad^t fo $crr ämbtmann 
l^ol^Ien lagen. 

5) Cessat. 

6) SBüfte tDeiier md^ ci^ toafe in ben Süd&em ftc)^. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praccedentes. 

10) SBoHtc feine fad^n berfauffen. 

11. ab 1) §o]&. SBiD^. golanb, 88 Sol^r, reform. 

2) @et)e aus ^efeen lanb gebürtl&iö. 

3) 7 Sal&r, l^abe 2 ©öl&n unb 1 Xod&ter. 

4. ©aS Slrmutl^ bräd^te il&n barau, fönte fid^ nid^t m^r 
ausbringen, l&abc eS bon ^fälfeer leutl^en gel&oret, unb 
rebe man überal babon. 

5) 5«ein. 

6) es folte alba gut fejjn, ba^ man feine SRal^rung ba^ 
felbft l^aben fomtc. 

7) SBüfte nid^t mel^r too il^m foId^cS am erften gefagct. 

8) bor ettoam 19 tagen. . 

9) ut praeced. 

10) aSoIte baS feinige berfauffen. 

12. ab 1) Sol^. ©«]&. Klein, 25 ^aJ^t, ßutl^erifc^. 

2) Sa. 

3) feitl&er e:]&riftag. 

4) SBüfte fid^ nid^t mcl^r Bet) jefeiger fd^Ied^ten 3^* 3« ^' 
nel&ren, ©r BoBe eS bon reifenben ^uf)tlevdf^en er* 
fai&ren, aud^ folle eS in ©armBftöttifd^n angcfd^Iagen 
getoefen fetjn. 

5) SRein, 

6) SBüfte toeiter nid^tS alfe tooS in ben SSüd^em ftönbe. 

7) Cessat. 

8) fe^e eben nid^t fo lang. 

9) ut praeced. 

10) 2)ie Jiönigin toolte Sa ben ßeutl^ borftredten. 

13. ab 1) mum: Valentin SHömSBott, 37 Söl&r, reform. 

2) feJj aus bera SJraunfelfeifd^en. 

3) 12 Sal&r, unb l&aBe 2 ©öi&n. 
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4) 2)aS Broi fönte er ntd^t mel&r mit feinem §ammer- 
fd^mibt-^anbJDcrl bor bie feinigen crtocrBen, fo l^oBc er 
Qud^ nid^t guter genug borau, lönte ober nid^t fagen, 
tpoi^er er eS ju erft gel^dret. 

5) 3?ein. 

6) (S^ foÄt bofelBften gut lonb fe^n unb man etlid^ ^cif^t 
boS aSrobt, aud) lonb Belommen. . 

7) au§ ben Sudlern, beren fie eineS bon SCttenfird^n ge* 
lel^nt Befommen, fo nad^gel^enbS.inÄ aSrounfelfeifd^e gc- 
lel^net toorben, er l^obe boS SSud^ olbo bor ^erm STmBt- 
mann ßrofft l^ol&Ien follen, fold^er l^obe ober fd^on eine» 
gel^abt bon feinem ©d^reiber. 

8) can bemrid^enen freJjtog. 

9) ut praeced. 

10) SBolte feine ©od^en berfauffen. 

14. ab 1) 3o]&. W^' "$e^el, 36 ^Qf)x, Sutl^erifd^. 

2) Sa. 

3) 16 Sal&t, l^abe 4 SWäbger unb 2 ©ol&n. 

4) Cr fet^ ein armer ©d^äfer unb l^abe 6 JKnber, fo er 
nid^t mel^r ernel&ren fönne, toeilen anbere leutl^ bol^in 
sogen, toolte er eS aud^ toagen, unb l&abe er bie 93üd&cr 
bobon lefen l^ören. 

5) SRein. 

6) 3Me aSüd^er fagten, bQ% eS ein gut lanb, man müfte aber 
arbeitl^en. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 

9) ut omnes praeced. 
10) toolte feine toel&nige ©d^afe berfaufen. 

15. «b 1) Soi 9WcIa§ ^um, 30 Sal&r, Sutl&erifd^. 

2) Sa. 

3) 7 Sal^r, l^abe 2 ©ol^n unb 1 tod^ter. 

4) S)ie armutl^ unb toeilen er fein gut genug l^abe fid^ 
borouf 3u nel&ren, l^abe il^n barju refolbiren mad^en, unb 
l^abe er e§ au erft au Sronffurtl^ gel^oret. 

5) 3?ein, ba^ armutl^ treibe il&n barau. 

6) aSüfte toeiter nid^t§ alfe ba% man alba ^edfen unb 
fträud^er müfte auMad^en unb arbeiten. 

7) "(^aie eS in unb aufeer Ianbe§ gel^oret unb a^ar bon 
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einem STOon al§ er ben legten ^finflftfcqertog ju Sc^- 
berg getoefen, bon einem ©armBftättifd&en 
2»ann, fo üBer 30 gal^r alba getool^net, 
ber il^m foId^eS gerül^met unb begl^al- 
Ben l^erauSgeaogen umB mei^r leutl^ au 
1^ 1^ I e n. 

8) toie jc^t gemelt. 

9) folte ein ©d&ulmeiftcr fe^n. 
10) Sßüfte es nod^ ntd^t. 

16. ab 1) ^einrid^ erbe, 63 Sal&r, SutJ^erifd^. 

2. Sa. 

3) 24 Sol^t, l&aBe 9 ftinber, toobon 3 ©oi&n unb 2 Sttäb- 
ger mitnel^men toolte. 

4) 6§ l&aBc ber 3intmermonn bon ©ffer^l^aufecn ein ©ud^ 
nad^ Äol&nftatt gebrad^t, barin l^aBe er c8 gefeiten unb 
anlafe Befommen, unb treibe il^n üBrigenS baS ormutl& 
barau. 

5) SRein. 

6) aSüfte toeitcr nid^tö alfe toaS in ben Sudlern baöon 
ftünbe. 

7) et 8) Cessant. 
9) ut praecedentes. 

10) STOüfte ctttJaS bon bem feinigen berlaufen. 

17. ab 1) Sßctcr Ott, 40 §aftr, Sut]&erif(f|. 

2) So. 

3) 20 Söl&r, BöBe 5 ßinber, 3 ©öl&n unb 2 SWöbger. 

4) 3)aS armutl^ unb bc^ tl^eure Brob Bringen il^n barau, 
fonften BoBe er babon fd^on ofterö reben BSr^n unb bie 
gfei^eriag nad^ ädtenfird^n toeld^e ein iBud^ babon l^Ben 
folten, gegangen unb bie l^ätten eS iBm gefaget. 

5) $aBe iBn niemanb borau Berebet. 

6) n)eiter nid^ alg toc^ im 99ud^ fteBe. 

7) l^aBe eS bon 5oB. Slad^n gcBöret. 

8) am 2ten ge^ertag. . 

9) Cessat. 

10) SBoIte fein 3SieB berfaufen, bie guter aber feinen Jttn- 
bem erfter (Sf^e laffen, toan er ctlid^ ad^tel ftom fönte 
geleBnt Befommen, fo toolte er bon ^er^en gern l^ier 
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18. 2lb 1) aSen^d 3)ent, 40 Sa^r. Sut]&crif(f|. 

2) Sa 

3) 14 ^df)x, unb ]&obc 3 ©ö^n unb 4 a:ödötcr. 

4) ©0^ armutl^ Bräd^te tl^n bax^n, toüfte bie fcintge nid^t 
mel&r ju emel&ren, unb f)ahe er e§ im 93raunfeI6ifdöen 
gd&öret. 

5) Sttcin. 

6) aSüftc toeitcr nid^t^ olfe toafe bation gefd^rieben toürbe. 

7) et 8) 9) Cessant. 

10) SBoItc feine ßul^ öerfoufen, bie guter aber feinen freun- 
ben laffen. 

19. 2lb 1) ^oi). $enridö SRoti&enberger, 27 ^al&r, Sutl^erifdö. 

2) Sa. 

3) Sttodö fein i ^af)T, 

44) er l^abe nod^ nid^tö unb hjüfte auf feinem Senber- 
$anbh)erdE fid^ je^unb nid^t au nel^ren, bon ben Stlten- 
fird^er l^abe er bie mel^tefte nad^rid^t betommen, au 
toeld^en er ey^jrefe gegangen unb gefrogt. 

5) Sftein. 

6) @§ fe^e il&m gelobet toorben. 

7) SeQ bem ©eml^orb au STItenfird^en l^abe er bar nad^ 
gefraget. 

8) am 2ten ge^ertag alfe er alba in ber Sird^ gemefen. 

9) Cessat. 

10) SBüftc e^ nod^ nid^t. 
SMefee^ l^ierin befd^el&eneS nad^fud^en tvivb alfe unbegrünbet 
unb aw ber Unierti^anen gröfeeften Misere gereid&enbe§ be- 
ginnen l^iermit abgefd^Iagen unb bct) emftlid&er ©traff berboten 
bergleid^en femerS nid^t au unternel^men. SBomadö fid^ a" ad&ten. 

SBeilburg ben 24. 2» a t) 1709. 
Slbfc^rift. 

II. 

§odö@bIegebo]5me ©eftrenge ^od^gble, 9Seft unbt $od&- 

geläl&rte gürftlid^ Sßafeau ©aarbrüdtifd^e §crrn 

©elöeitnbber §off- unbt SRegierung^ SRättje, 

(gtofegünftige) ^od^geßl^rtifte $erm, 

eto(er) ®eftr(engen) unb §od^ebIe gebe l^iermit gel^orfambft 

au bernel&men, toaSgeftalten auff bie ©rfd^ollene Sßad^rid&t, ba% in 
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5ßenfilöantcn cimge Slcue ©olonicn cftoWIirt toerbcn foUcn, 
aSerfd^icbcne untevti^anen in iiefeem 9lmBt fid^ angegeben, 
umb bafelbften ^i)t ©tüdt Srobt: toeld^e^ be^ biegen 
SEl^ewten unbt Som SIemmen Seiten ©ie all&ier au ertoerben nic^ 
öermogten: gu l^aben, bortl&in a« aici&en entfd^Ioffen feinbt. 3Ben 
nun nadö be^Iiegenben STOemorialen becbe ©upl^Iiconten aud^ ba^ 
f)m auflegen refolöirt, unbt untcrt]&(änig)ft anl^olten. ©o l&abc 
aWcinen ^flid^tmäfeigen SJerid^t bcrer toeegen umb ßoofelafSung 
ber 2eib@igenfd^afft untertl&(änig)ft anl&alten. ©o l&abe aWeincn 
^flid&tmafeigen Sendet berer toeegen i&iermit erftatten foHen, S8ie 
ba% ber @ine ßeoni&arbt $immigoffcn ßaut be§ ©d^ultl&cifeen ein- 
gefonbten 93erid^t§ unbt gefd^l^enen S^ajotion nad^ abaug feiner 
©d^ulben in bonis ad 40 SRl^Ir (JReid^Stl&aler) l^abe, aBeld&er bann 
au ©rl&altung SBeib unb 3 Sinber nid^t fuffident fe^en, S^me ba§ 
ajrob bife aw fommenben Petri au bcftreiten. 2)er 2te SBill^elm 
S)uffing, ift ein ©trom^^fftridEer, unbt el^emai&Ien ©d^ul&Imeiftcr 
au i^ietn 2)ieffenbad^ getoefen, l&at toeber ©anb nad^ Sanbt, unbt 
^at fid^ nad^ abgegebenem ©d^ul^Ibienft, ©äuerlid^ entehren 
müfeen, ba% alfo biefeen Umbftänben nadö an SBeeben nid^t öiel öcr* 
lol&ren, unbt bel^ gnöbigfter ®tS})ofition ftel^et, ob ©ie bem erftcn 
ein geringe^ Soofegelb obauforbem, unbt bem Septem biefee ßoo5- 
gebung au§ @naben fd^enfen ober 93eeben gratis toeg äugelten bie 
©näbtgfte aSerorbnung ergel^en au lafeen, belieben tooHten, Unb 
toeilen bem aJemel&men nad^ nod^ mel^rere, barunter tool&Ibabenbe, 
fet)n follen, fid^ an an geben toillenS, ©o toiH Umb grgl. (grofe* 
günftige) aSerl^altungöorbre gebeten l&aben, ob gegen fold^e per 
mandatum de non alienando bona mobiliaet immobilia au öer- 
fal^ren? Unbt bie emptores sub poena confiscationis pretij, ba* 
bon au bel&ortieren fe^en? 3Bormit aWid^ a« $ol&em 3lnbenfen 
erlaf©e unbt in geaiemenbem SHefrect SJin 

ett)(er) ®eftr(engen) unbt ^od^blc 
aWeiner grgl. (grofegünftig) ^od^geßl^rtiften 
^erm ©ei&orfamer unb bienfttoiHiger ®iner 

^e^bad^ 
Sß. ©dienern, ben 23 SBaQ 1709. 
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Driginol. 

©ie öufecre Slbreffc lautet: 
©cnen $od^@beIgeBol&men ©eftrcngcn $od^- 
eblcn Seft unbt ^od&gelal&rtcn, Sürftl(i(i&) 
Sßafemi ®Qarbrü(f(tfd^) $crm ©ei&eimBben 
§off- unbt Äcgierung^ SHätl&c, gtgl. ^od^c- 
ei&rtiftc $crm Softem. 

Vorauf ift toeiter betitcrft: 

SBcilen fu^l^Iicantcn au SScilburg Qbfdölägigc ottöoort 
eti)alten, i)abm felBigc bifee^ fd^reiben geftem auriidtgcbrod^t 
Subcfeen unbt gebeten, Quf ba^ l^etitum mir gg berJ^altung 
suerti^eilen 5ß. ©. ben 6 iunt) 1709. 

«Bfc^rift. 

III. 
an $erm Stmbtinumn $et)bad^ 
3U 3lQf©au Sftftein ben 12 jun^ 
1709. 

3tu§ bef©en berid^t M ntonn erfel^en ttJoSgeftalten einige 
^mtSUntertl^anen getoiHet, fid^ öon ber SeibSigeufd^ft lofe au 
mad^en unb inbie^nful^ßenfilöonien au aiel&en. 

SWad^beme nun bergleid^n ouS l&iefeigen Oberombt unb in 
aSifeboben aud^ onberen 2lembtem mä)v, fid^ ebenfolfe an ge- 
melbet, benfelben aber borgeftellt, aud^ befagber 2lnlag aufö ßanbt 
tmblicirt toorben, bafe bifee Icutl^ au§ ermangeinber informa- 
tion unb erfd^oHenen irrigen gerid^t (®erüd^t) fid^ unb bie 
übrige iniS Serberben ftüraen, toann ©ie $au6 unb $off berlaf- 
©en unb auff ein ungetoifeeS toegaieJ^en 3116 tooHe ber $crr aimbt- 
mann nad^ befd^el^ener ©ommunicotion mit bem SBe^IbCurger) 
<>(erm) 3tmBtmann ben Untertl^anen biefee^ aScrbott befanbt ma- 
d^en unb burd^aui^ nid^t geftatten, ba^ fie il&r borl^aben behrirfen, 
Unb toir öerbleiben bemfelben au ©rtoeifeung angenel&mer freunb- 
fd^aft^beacigung tüiHig unb bereit. 

g. 31. 3. ®$«9l ^Qtf). 

(Sürftltd^ SRaffau-Sbfteinifd^r ©el&eimer unb SHegierung^-SRatl^.) 
Shniept 
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Sttfd&rift. 

dopxa, IV. 

ernft fiubtoig 

ßieber ©ctrcucr, Unfe tft borfommcn, bafe aSicIc Untert^oncn 
Qu§ bem 2onb giengen unb öorfd^ü^ten, ba% bic Saften ©o fie ab- 
tragen oCäugrofe oud^ neben ber fd^toeren eontribution ber licent 
gleid^ tote in ber ^falft in Unfeern ßanben introbuciret toerben 
folte. Slad^bemc nun ba^ienige fo ^^nen toegen be^ neu ein- 
füi&renben licentS beggebrad^t toorben, auf falfd&en @runb ftel^et, 
unb toeber Un§ nod^ Unfeem nad^gefefeten Statinen ettoaS baröon 
betouft ift, ©0 befel&Ien SBir bir l^iermit gnäbigft, bofe 35u bie Un- 
tertl^anen be§ bir anbefol&Ienen 2lmbt§ fold^ bebeuteft, unb bon 
il&rem SJorl^aben abmol&neft, t)on ilinen aber bernef^meft, toa§ 
bann ba§ öor Säfte fe^en, toeld^e ©ie fo l^art tnidften unb bafeclbe 
untertl^änigft berid^teft, inbef©en niemanb aufeer Sanbe§ ausiel^en 
geftatteft, ©r l^abe bann bei) Unfe befefaB nad^gefud^t. aSerfel&en^ 
Unfe unb feinb bir aSraubad^. 

mit ©naben getoogen. Sarmftatt am Iften Tlat) 1709. 

@mft Subtoig. 
3tbfdörift. 
eot)ia. V, 

@rnft Subtoig. 

Siebe ©etreue: ißad^bem Unfe bie SInaeige gefd^el^en, ha% ber- 
fd^iebene Unserer Untertl&anen, Unserer Dbem ®raff(^fft 
©a^enelnbogen, aufeer Sanb§ unb in entfernte Drtl^e au aiel&en, 
SBorl^abenS fet)n foHen, oud^ bereite einige l^imlid^, unb ol^ne er- 
l&altenen Unfern gnäbigften ®onfen§, fid^ toegbegeben l^ätten: SBir 
aber fold^e ©igentoiHigfeit nid^t geftatten toollen, fonbern gnäbigft 
begel^ren, bafe aUe biejenigen, fo öon Unfern Untertf)anen ferner 
oufeerl^alb Sanbe§ ^ie^en toollen, 3wt)orberift umb Unfere gnä- 
bigfte ©rlaubnufe gebül^renbe Slad&fud^ung tl^un, unb bie Urfad&en 
fold^er emigration in benen Übergebenben iWemorialien anfül&ren, 
audö bon Unfeem Seampten einen berfd^Iofeenen ^flid^tmöfeigen 
2lmbt§-93erid^t bon be§ Untertl^anen Suftanb mitbringen foHe. 
2116 ift Unfeer ©näbigfter aSefd^I I)iermit an @ud^, ba^ xf^x @ud& 
bamad^ ad^tet, unb biefe Unfere Serorbnung, in bem ©ud^ gnä- 
bigft anbertrauten Slembter unter öffentlid^en ©lodEenfd^Iag, ol^n- 
berlängt ^ubliciret, unb anbei) anfül^ret, bab toer ol^ne na(!^fud^en, 
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unb 6i)ne Unfern erfialtencn gnäbigften Sonfen^ ba^ geringftc 
t)on feinen liegenben ober fal&renbcn ®üä)et berfouffen, unb cmfe 
bem Sanbe gielien toürbe, nad^ Sefinben am aSermögen, ober aud^ 
gor am Seibe be^megcn abgeftrafet toerben folte. SSerfel^en^ Un§, 
olfo oi^nfel&Ibar au gefd^el^en, unb feinb ®udö niit ©naben gc- 
njogen. 2)armftabt am 29ten 2lpril 1709. 

Ex Speciali Commissione Serenissimi 
gürftlid^ ^efeifd^e ©an^Iar unb ©el&eimc Äöti&e 

S. 93. ©d&tobcrn Eanfelar. 
SC6fd&rtft. ^ 

Unfern ®I. (©näbigften) ©rufe suöor, ©rbare, gute greunbe 
Sßod^bem SBir Bcnad^rid^tigt toorben, toa^mafeen au§ ber forbem 
uxtb i&intem ®raff(^ffi ©^3on|ieim, öielc gintool&nere, befonberS 
aber Seibeigene Centime, ol&ne öorl&er erlangte @rlaubnu§, öon 
il^rer Obrigfeit, bon il&ren $^'dn%etn unb ©ütl&em h)cg- unb in 
bic fogenannte ©nglifd^e ßanbfd^afft ^enfijlöaniam aiel^en foHen, 
unb 9Bir barunter erfud^et toorben, ouf fold^e Seutl^e genaue ad^- 
tung geben unb ©ic auf SSetretten anl&altcn 3U laffen. SHä SJe- 
fel^Ien in beS ©urd&Ieudötigften Unfeer^ gnäbigften Surften unb 
$erm 9?a]&men SBir l^iermit, bor Un§ ©(näbigft) gefinnenbe, 
bo6 ^i)v alle unb iebe ©urd^})affirenbe genau eyaminirt, unb 
toann fte ettoann au§ befagter ©raffd^offt ©^onf^eim ^er- unb 
nidjt mit gebül^renben Slbfd^ieben unb Seugnufecn berfel&en tnaren, 
felbige fofort anl^alten laffet, unb barauf au weiterer aSerorbnung 
Berid^tet unb aSir fe^nb &ud) ©I. (©näbigft) geneigt. 2)armftatt 
ben Uten gulQ 1709. 

3fürftlid^ ^effifd^ ßanfelar, ©el^eimbbe unb SRegierung^-SRatl&e 

bafelbft. 
S. 35- © <ä& 1 e b e r n. 
Original. 

2)ie äufeere 2Ibreffe lautet: 

2)enen ©rbaren Unfern guten Sreunben, S^- 

5ann S^l&riftian ÄriegBmann, unb ©ebaftian 

filingel^öfem, gürftlid^ $effifd&en 9tmbt§. 

feilem au 93rauBad&, fobann 3tmbt©d^ul- 

tl^eifeen au ©a^enelnbogen. 

93raubadö. Ea^enelnbogen. 

remittatur. 
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(Sopia. VII. 

Unfeem ©(nSbigen) ©rufe Sw^or, (SibateT, @uter greunb. 
9lai^bem tüxx öon berftd^cr $anb au8 $oIIanb, tocgen ber ftd^ 
bermal^Ien Qufeer fionbcS begcbenben Unterti&oncn, eine fold^e 
Slad^rid^t erl&altcn, tote bic ©cbrudtc Slnlafle beS mel^rem Befaget, 
81I& Begc^^ren in be^ ©urd^Icud^tigftcn UnfeerS Onäbigften Surften 
unb $erm Slal&men SBir J^iermit, aSor UnS ©(näbigft) gefinnenbe, 
ba% il^r beren gnnl^alt nid^t QHein in allen unb jeben 6ud^ anber- 
trauten SlmbtS Orti^en Be^ öerfamBIetcr ©emeinbe beutlid^ ^ubli- 
ciret unb funb mad^, fonbem ani^ einen ieben bon benen Unter- 
tl&anen, toeld^ in bie S^fuI ©arolinom aiel&en tooHen, bie ©efai&r, 
toie fie fid^ fo gar auf toaS UngetoifSeS toegbegeBen nad^brüddid^ 
3SorfteÄet. Unb toir fe^nb ©ud^ g(näbigft) geneigt ©armftatt 
am 28ten iWa^ 1709. 
Sürftlid^ $effifd^ Sanfelar, ®el&eime unb SHegierung^ 9lät§e. 
a3raubad^. 

@;o))ic. 

VIII. 
Abschrift. 

Copie Leyden 14. May, 1709. 

Monsieur ! 
Repondant i Thonneur de la votre du 8. de ce Mois, je 
dois vous dire, que vous pouvez bien dire ä tous ceux, qui 
sont en mouvement, pour vouloir plier bagage lä haut, dans 
la vue de chercher du pain ailleurs, quand ce seroit pour 
passer en Amerique, que jusq'a present il n'y a pas le 
moindre ordre pour cela venu d'Angleterre, soit pour leur 
foumir de quoy venir jusq 'en Hollande, moins encore pour 
passer la Mer, et c'est une Chimere, si les Gens lä haut cro- 
yent, qu'il y ait icy des vaisseaux, aprestes pour leur trans- 
port. II n'y a que deux ou trois jours, que Monsieur d'Ay- 
rolle,* Ministre de la grande Bretagne, presentement ä la 
Haye avoit par charite fait passer vingt personnes par le 
paque-boot en Angleterre de ceux qui au nombre de plus 
de mille sont campes devant Rotterdam sur les digues, pour 

«S)er hrirfltd^ Fronte he$ engltfd^en ©efanbtcn in ©ollanb toat 
^^raHe, tote aus ben ^erl^onblungen beS ^arlamentiS l^erüorgel^t. 
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ne pas se noyer dans les plaines, qui sont remplies d'eau, 
souffrant la derniere mis^re et faim. Et Ton a fait dans 
la dite ville de Rotterdam dans quelques bonnes familles des 
collectes, pour trouver de Tassistance ä ces fols, qui se sont 
laisses eblouir par les faux bruits, quise repandent dans 
vos quartiers, etant la plus-part du Palatinat, croyant trou- 
ver en Höllande les ordres et les vaisseaux necessaires ä 
leur transport et passage en Am6rique. Voilä, Monsieur, 
tout ce que je sais sur cette mati^re, etc. 
A son Excellencec, 

Monsieur le Chancelier 
ä 
Darmstadt. 
Druck. 

(UcBcrfcfeung.) 

Serben bm 14. Ttat^, 1709. 
SWetn $crr! 
2fuf beffcn ©eel&rteS bon 8. biefcS aWonatö gu ontoortcn, 
nui6 td& ^m Bcrid&ten, bofe ©r ollen bcnienigcn, fo Bereit ftcl&en 
broben il&re ©od^en einaupoden, oufe bem Stbfel&en, tl^r aSrob an» 
bcrtoärtö SU fud&en, gar SBol^I onbeuten tan, hxmn foId&eB gc- 
fd&äl&e, umb in Slmericam überaugel&en, bofe bife boto nod& nid&t 
bie geringfte Orbre unb Scfel^I befeiDegen qu§ ©ngelonb ange- 
fommen ift, ineber toegen SBeranftoItung il&rcr Uebertunfft in 
©oHanb, nod& biel incniger aber aur ©ec überaugel&en, unb bQ% c§ 
ein erbid^tetcS SBefen ift SSann bie Seut broben met)nen, ba^ Off- 
izier ©d&iffe au il&rer Ueberfül&rung bereit ftänben. ©S finb afferft 
2 ober 3 Sage, bafe SWonfteur b*3li)roffe, aJKniftre bon ©ngelanb, 
toeld^er fid& bermalen im $aag befinbet aufe ßiebc 20. $ßerfonen 
mit feinem 5Paquet-93ot in ©ngelanb M loffc übergel&cn öon 
benen jenigen, tncld&e an ber gal&I über 1000 ftarf öor Stotterbam 
ouff benen SDämmen liegen, bamit fie auf ber @bene, ineld&e öoff 
SBaffer§ ift nidjt ertrinfen mögen. Subeffen ftel&en fie ba^ gröfete 
eienb unb junger auB. SWan l&at in befagter ©tabt Wotterbam 
Be^ einigen gutl&er^igen gamilien eitoa^ coDigirct, umb biefen 
tJ&orid^ten Seutl&en au $ülff au lommen, bie fid& burd^ falfd&e 
©erüdite, meldie in il&rer gegenb ausgebreitet toorben, l&aBen 
öerBIenben laffen. 35ie mel^refte finb aufe ber ^falfe, unb l^aben 
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fid& biefcIBe cingebilbet, in $oIIanb bie Orbrc unb nötFiigc ©d&iffc 
3U il^rer Ueberfül^rung in 3lmericam 3U fiiiben.' 

S5tefe§ ift SKein $err! all bQ^ieiiigc, fo id& öon biefer SWatcrie 
toeife u. f. tt). 

Sffn ©n. eyccttcnö. $crrn ©anllor 

8U ffiorrnftobt. 
33rudf. 
SCbfc^rift. 

aSon ®otte§ ©neben ©rnft ßubtotg, Sonbgraf au Reffen, 
Surft 3U §cr6fclb, @raf au EafeencInBoggen, ©iea, 
3tcgenl&Qtn, Sßibba, ©d^ourn-ajurg, 2)fcnBurg 
unb Tübingen. 
Siebe getreue. ®ud& ift öorl&in betont, tvc^ geftolten eine 3^^- 
l&ero, öerfdjiebenen Unserer Untertl&Qnen, auff beren Sefd^el&eneS 
untertl^änigfteö Slad^fud^en, in bie Snfuln ©orolinom unb 5ßen- 
ftiteaniom 8" Stehen, augelafeen nwrben. Slod^bem nun bencn ein- 
gelangten gana fid&eren unb auöerlöfeigen Sendeten nod^, eB mit 
bem 3wg nod^ erfagtcn ^et)hen ^n\uln gar nid^t fo, tme bencn 
Seutl&en borgebilbet toorben, befd&affen, allermafeen biejenige SJer* 
l^eifeungen unbt gebrudCte 99efd|reibungen, toorburd^ bie Öeutl&e, 
bie 9fet)6e anautretten, öerfül&ret tt)orben, gana erbid^tet, unb Sl^re 
Äöniglid^e 2Wat)eftät in ©ngellanb fo toenig baröon mifSen, bafe 
©ie öielmel&r fo balben berofelben bie l^ierunter Don anbem gc* 
braudjtc geföl^rbc öemommen, ©rnftlid^ - öerbottcn SWemanbcn 
mel&r in erfagte Snfuln au fenben, benen öor ßonben gelegenen 
armen Seutl&en ober ou§ ßSniglidiem ©rbarmen unb äWitle^ben 
eine 3rftlang bie nötl^ige Seben^SWittel reid&en, nad&mal&In aber 
biejenige fo feine Ärieg§S)ienfte annel^men toollen, in ©ngel- unbt 
^^rrlanb aufetl^eilen, fobann bet) allen $oII- unb ©nggellönbifc^ 
Sollen feine bergleid&en Scutl^e mel^r au t>affiren, berbietcn laf* 

« 3n htm SBud^c bon Jlod^crtl^al, ha» hex englifd^c Ocfonbtc in 9fran^ 
fürt austeilte, ftonb auSbrüdflid^ au Icfen, ha%, faHS bie Äöntgin in einer 
a^ittfd^rift erfud^ toürbe, „eS bieüeid^t gefd^el^en fönntc, ha^ man oud^ 
mit 5löniölid^en ©d^iffen bon ^ollanb abgel^olet toürbe, unb alfo aud^ 
bicfe Ueberfal^rtS^^often erfroren !önnte; bod^ müfeten auf fold^cn gall 
eine gute Wnaal^I fieute miteinanbcr fommen, toeilen mibrigcnfalte ber 
aWül^e nid^t toert fein tpürbe, bie Königin au bemül^en, biel toeniger fobiel 
Soften anauti>enben, als bei biefen au ben Riffen imb d^oxtbot^ erforbert 
Jmrb.* S5arauf alfo berul^t bie „GKnbilbung" ber „tl^örtd^ten ßcute". 
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(Ben, berglcid^en aud& öon onbem am Sl^ein gcleflcnen öcrfd&iebc- 
nen $ol&en ©tönben be§ 9ieid&§ gcfd^elien, unb bann l^ierab gnufl- 
fam erl&ellet, bofe oHe^, too» aSifel^ero öon biefer ©ad^ aufegc- 
ftreuet toorbcn, nid^t§ qI§ ein fälfd^Iid^ öorgcft^iegclt- unb betrü- 
gcrifd^ ©rbid^tcn getocfeen, boburd^ bic blinbe ßcuil&c fid^ felBft 
in einen m i f e r a b I e n ©tanb unb Unrul&e fotool^I ote großer 
gefol^r gefefeet, SBir ober bergleid^en l&infünftig femer augeftotten, 
unb bet) biefen fid&ern Umbftänben Unfere Untertl&Qnen in S^r 
berberben lauffen aulofeen feines toegeS gemeint finb. ©o ift 
Unfeer gnäbigfter 93efel^I l^iermit, bofe gl^r biefeeS, allen unb 
jeben Kommunen, beS @ud^ gnäbigft anvertrauten 3lmbt§, ol&n- 
gefaumbt, t>ubliciret unb betant mad^et, unb jeben fo in obbe- 
riüörte ietjbe Snfuln auaiel&en toillenS, öor Unglüdt nid&t nur tar- 
net, fonbem aud& alle§ ©mfteS öerbietet, unb barob nad^triidtlid^ 
l^altet. S3erfe]&en§ Un§, unb fenb @ud& mit ©naben tool&IgeiDogen. 
©armbftatt am 8ten OctobriS 1709. 

Ex Speciali Commissione Serenissimi 
Sfürftlid^ ^efeifd^e 5ßräfibent, ©anfelar unb ©el^eimbbe Statine 
öonSlatHöml&aufen. S. 93. ©d&roebern. 

Original. 2WaIcomcfiui5. 

3)ie äufeere 3lbreffe lautet: 
Unfeerm 3lmbt§feDem au 93raubad& fobann 
a[mbt§©d^uItlÖri6en a« ©afeeneinbogen unb 
Sieben getreuen S^ftcmn ©l^riftian ßriegS- 
mann, unb ©ebaftian Slingeli^öffer. 
99raubad^. 
remittatur. ©afeenelnbogcn. 
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THE GERMANS OF IOWA AND THE "TWO-YEAR'* 
AMENDMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

By f. I. Herriott, 

Professor of Economics and Political Science, 
Drake University. 

Massachusetts can do nothing in secret; Massachusetss can do 
nothing for herseif alone; everyone of her acts involves a hundred- 
fold responsibility. What Massachusetts does is feit from the At- 
lantic to the Paciüc. 

Carl Schurz in Faneuil Hall, April 18, 1859. 

The first noimnation of Abraham Lincoln for the Presi- 
dency of these United States by the national Convention of tht 
Republican party at Chicago, May 18, 1860, has induced ac- 
cotmts and explanations innumerable. The fact is not stränge. 
No othcr individual event in our national history excels it in 
importance; no other equals it in dramatic setting and realiza- 
tion; and, save only the selection of George Washington for 
commander-in-chief of the Revolutionary army by the Conti- 
nental Congress at Philadelphia, June 15, 1775, no other single 
event in our history equals it in vital consequences. 

Sundry chronicles of the preliminaries and proceedings of 
the Chicago Convention and biographies of some of the candi- 
dates and notables therein, by leamed no less than by unleamed 
writers, assert that the first nomination of Abraham Lincoln 
was a mere play or resultant of chance. It was a happy acci- 
dent, to be sure, and providential in the issue, but nevertheless 
an accident. The same conclusion substantially is maintained 
when it is asserted that the determination of the Chicago coa- 
vention was the work of designing, shrewd, wire-pulling politi- 
cians, seeking personal ends, revenge or control of party spoils, 
who out-maneuvered the managers of Govemor Seward and 
other candidates. The nomination, we are told, was compassed 
then and there ; it was the conclusion of a caucus of self-pro- 
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moted party Chiefs who cocrced the Convention by means of 
crowds and a claque : a nomination contrary to the antecedent 
populär demand which not only surprised but "shocked" the 
better judgment of the North. The same opinion in essence is 
exhibited by other historians when they reggrd the nomination 
merely as a concession to this or that group of conserva- 
tives, whose leaders eflfectively threatened rcvolt or predicted 
defeat if Govemor Seward was nominated— e. g., the 
"American" faction of Indiana, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
or the "Cotton Whigs" and the "Union Saving" pro-slavery 
groups of the Anti-Administration or Opposition party of the 
"battle-ground states" of the North. Others, while realizing 
that the decision of the Convention was the result of keen dis- 
cemment and rare discretion, assume, or appear to suggest, that 
the Convention was controlled by one consideration, or para- 
mount interest, to wit, Slavery I and that the selection of Mr. 
Lincoln was merely a compromise between the clashing factions 
of the Opposition on this one issue. 

In what foUows I do not propose to deal directly with any 
of the assertions or assumptions respecting Mr. Lincoln's first 
nomination, just mentioned. Indirectly, however, I do under- 
take to exhibit a complex of f acts that have an important rela- 
tion to the work of the Chicago Convention, facts which sug- 
gest that the nomination of Mr. Lincoln was neither irrelevant 
nor inconsequential, nor accidental, and was without real sur- 
prise or shock to the country; because the party Chiefs who 
urged, insisted and agreed upon his nomination as a wise com- 
promise clearly discenred two major considerations in the 
minds of delegates and the public at large that determined suc- 
cess in the ensuing campaign — and with respect to which the 
nominee satisfied completely. One of those major considera- 
tions was, of course, the position of the party and the conduct 
and views of the candidate upon the subject of Slavery. The 
other consideration was the attitude of the party and the course 
of the candidate with respect to the treatment of the foreign- 
bom in our policy. The former has been extensively and 
minutely discussed. The latter has scarcely been mentioned 
and apparently has been unappreciated : save as consciousness 
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of the fact might be inferred from reference to the activities 
of "Americans," which normally would produce reaction among 
the foreign-bora. 

I. 
The question of Slavery excepted, there was no subject that 
aroused more animosity and virulent action in political discus- 
sion in this country in the decade preceding the Civil War than 
the treatment of foreign-bora residents among us. Between 
1854 and 1858 anti-foreign prejudice of the most malevolcnt 
sort rolled in tidal surges over the greater part of the country. 
In the form of Know-Nothingism it disturbed, demoralized and 
in many states shattered the old party organizations and align- 
ments. It worked the final dissolution of the Old Whig party, 
the disintegration of which was precipitated by the disastrous 
campaign of 1852. This anti-foreign feeling was as strong, not 
to say violent, in the older states of the east, in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, as in 
the states of the South and of the Southwest. Indeed, one has 
Warrant for asserting that Know Nothingism exhibited itself 
most vigorously in the State whose Citizens boasted the highest 
general average of populär culture, namely, in cid Massachu- 
setts. 

The virulence of the anti-foreign movement had nearly sub- 
sided by 1858. Contemporary partisan critics contemptuously 
pronounced the '*Dark Lantem" party, as the Know Nothings 
were latterly designated in current parlance, dead or at best 
dying and negligible. The "American" party, which succeeded 
to the efFects of the Know Nothings and carried on the anti- 
foreign Propaganda in the open, decreased rapidly in ntmibers 
and infiuence and its Organization dedined correspondingly in 
vigor. But one entertains a serious error who concludes, as 
some latter-day historians seem to do, that anti-foreign preju- 
dice was dormant from lack of vitality. One cannot read the 
newspapers of 1858, 1859 and 1860 and scrutinize the course 
of politics in most of the states of the North, the programs and 
maneuvers of party candidates and leaders, and not perceive a 
constant concern on the part of Republican leaders as to the 
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prospective action of "American" factionists: nota bene, the 
pleas and protests of the leaders of the anti-Seward forces at 
the Chicago Convention in 1860. The American party was by 
no means a collection of "dry hearts and dead weights," as Carl 
Schurz described them at the time. While it lacked power to 
accomplish much directly in the way of a positive program, it 
was potent in its ability to prevent the success of a party whosc 
candidates aroused its antagonism. This potency of the 
American party was demonstrated beyond cavil, in a striking 
and picturesque fashion in 1859, and at a time when the public 
at large had concluded that the anti-foreign prejudice of the 
people had completely subsided.^ 

In 1856 an amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts 
was passed by both houses of the General Court of that State. 
den3ring the franchise to foreign-bom until they had been in 
residence for a period of twenty-one years ; naturalization, also, 
being a prerequisite. The amendment was passed with large 
majorities. The demand for such a radical law had decreased 
markedly by the next Session of the General Court, as the pro- 
posed amendment was defeated in 1857, and two Substitutes for 
lesser terms of probation were defeated.* 

The demand for such restriction persisted, however, for on 
January 19, 1858, a member of the lower House, Mr. F. H. 
Sprague, of Boston, introduced a motion directing the Joint 
Special Committee appointed to consider the Govemor's mcs- 
sage, to report upon the expedience of amending the constitu- 

1 The narrative which follows is an enlargement of some sec- 
tions of sundry papers or parts of studies heretofore printed in which 
the writer dealt with some of the phases of the subject; a section of 
an article on "Iowa and the First Nomination of Abraham Lincoln," 
in The Annais of Iowa, Vol. VIII. (Oct. 1907) ; "The Germans of 
Davenport and the Chicago Convention of 1860," first published in 
Downer's History of Scott County (Iowa) 1910, and reprintcd in 
Deutsche Amerikanische Geschichtsblätter, Vol. X., 156-163 (July 
1910) ; and in a paper entitled "Massachusetts, the Germans and the 
Chicago Convention of 1860," read before the State Historical So- 
ciety of Illinois at its annual meeting at Evanston, May llth, 1911. 
(Unpublished.) 

2 Address of His Excellency, Nathaniel P. Banks, to the Two 
Branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 6, 1860, pp. 8-9. 
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tion so that ''no person of foreign birth shall be entitled to vote 
or be eligiWe to office" unless he shall have bcen a "resident 
within the Jurisdiction of the United States fourteen years."* 
The committee reported adverscly upon the proposed amend* 
ment. The House, nevertheless, passed the following: 

No person of foreign birth shall be entitled to vote, 
or shall be eligible to office, unless he shall have resided 
within the Jurisdiction of the United States for two years 
subsequent to his naturalization, and shall be otherwise 
qualified, according to the Constitution and laws of this 
Commonwealth ; Provided, that this amendment shall not 
afifect the rights which any person of foreign birth pos- 
sessed at the time of the adoption thereof ; and, provided 
further, that it shall not afifect the rights of any child 
of a Citizen of the United States, bom during the 
temporary absence of the parent theref rom.* 

This amendment was concurred in by the Senate February 
20, by a vote of 22 to 6. In accordance with the requirement of 
the Constitution, it was resubmitted to the General Court in 
1859 and passed the lower House on February 8, by a vote 
of 177 to 32, and the Senate onFe bruary 18, by a vöte of 23 
to 5. 

The amendment, when first put upon its passage, and dur- 
ing its consideration in 1858, apparently produced little, if any, 
discussion pro or con, in the press of the country at large. I 
have found no special mention of it in the editorial or news 
columns of such papers as the New York Daily Herald or the 
New York Semi-Weekly Tribüne, or in sundry contemporaries 
in Iowa. The German press, wherein we may presume an 
alert interest and keen watchfulness for all matters advcrsdy 
aflfecting the foreign-bom, was no less indiflferent to the pcnd* 
ing amendment. Der Tägliche Demokrat of Davenport, Iowa« 
then edited by Mr. Theodore Olshausen, one of the foremost 
German editors in the Mississippi valley, does not dwell upon 

'The Writer is indebtcd to Mr. Charles Beiden, State Librarian 
of Massachusetts for the details as to votes on the antendment given 
above. 

*Thorpe*s American Charters, Constitutions and Organic Lawt 
Vol 3, p. 1920. Therein listed as Article XXIII under "Articles of 
Amendment." 
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it. Distance might account f or his attitude. But within Bos- 
ton itself , the Germans — ^at least some of the Icaders— did not 
take the proposed amendment more seriously. Der Pioneer, 
edited by Mr. Karl Heinzen, is likewise silent anent the naeas- 
ure. Foremost among the German Radicals, and alert and ag- 
gressive in all matters afFecting Germans, we should expect 
him to hurl bolts at the amendment. 

The silence of Der Pioneer may have been due to the fact 
that Mr. Heinzen was absent at the time, travelling in the 
West. But Dr. Adolph Douai, a watchful guardian of German 
interests, was in Boston and contributing cx)nstantly to his col- 
imms. He certainly would have started the hue and cry, if he, 
or other Germans in the city, had deemed it a menace to the 
welfare of Germans as aliens desirous of speedily acquiring 
the rights of citizenship. The probabilities are that the Ger- 
mans in Boston, as elsewhere, were either indiflferent, or 
deemed silence the better part of prudence. The General Court 
had failed to concur in a final test vote on a more stringent 
measure in 1857, and they probably reasoned that anti-foreign 
prejudice would decline in the ensuing year and the policy of 
silence would encourage such decline. 

When the amendment came before the General Court, in 
January, 1859, on its second passage. Der Pioneer maintains 
the same silence respecting its significance and prospects and 
consequences to the Germans, if adopted, that had character- 
ized its course in 1858* Upon the passage of the amendment in 
the lower House on February 8 by such an overwhelming vote 
(177 yeas to 32 nays), the Germans suddenly realized the dan- 
ger threatening their Status. They arose en messe in angry pro- 
test, and their foremost leaders began to train their heavy guns 
upon the Republican party. Plans for .organized Opposition 
to the passage of the proposed amendment in the upper House 
were instantly concerted and promoted. A mass meeting was 
called for the evening of the lOth, and met "im Lokale des 
Fortschrittsviereins zu Boston." This meeting äedded to 
direct a committee to prepare "in möglichster Eile" an address 
to the members of the Legislature. Under the captiön, "Nativ- 
ismus und RepuMicanismus," Karl Heinzen gives in Der Pion* 
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eer (Feb. 19) the resolutions issued or given out on the 14th, 
supplemented by some characteristic comments in bis most 
vigorous vein. In order to appreciate some of the subsequent 
devdopments in the West to which we shall later turn, gener- 
ous excerpts are taken f rom the resolutions, which f ollow : 

There has a bill been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives moving an Amendment of the Constitution 
to the eflfect 

that a foreigner, even after having become a United 
States Citizen should have no right to vote within 
the State, before the expiration of a further resi- 
dence in it of two years. 

The undersigned, mostly, if not all, Citizens of foreign 
birth and Germans had hoped that the Republican major- 
ity of the Legislature would present this amendment as 
un-Republican. We could not suppose that a party to 
which we, as enemies of Slavery and Wrong, hope to be- 
long, and in whose behalf we, at several times, made all 
efforts in our power, would be inclined to originate or 
favor a bill destructive of the rights of Adopted Citizens, 
We could not suppose that the Republican party, in ordcr 
to gain votes for Freedom, would choose the means of 
debarring f riends of Freedom, f rom voting. We could not 
indulge in the slighting supposition that the very state 
which prides in the glory of being the stronghold of Re- 
publican principles would be the iirst to renounce the 
Philadelphia platform. 

The vote, however, on this bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives has undeceived us. [After showing how and 
why the Germans had but recently joined the ranks of the 
Republicans in Boston and how essential they were to their 
local supremacy the address continues] ; and the German 
Immigration, now immigrating, is to a man Republican. 
Thus it is, indeed, that the bill trifles away the Republican 
ascendancy in the city sufFrages, so difficulty gained. 

But suppose, for a moment, we are mistaken in this 
belief : what Impression will be produced by this bill upon 
the minds of the great body of foreign-bom Republican 
voters of the West? They have hitherto been supposing 
that Nativism was dead, and the Philadelphia platform a 
reality. Seeing that they are mistaken in this, they will 
henceforöi — ^not vote the Democratic ticket — of course 
not — ^but feel disgusted and not vote at all. * ♦ * 

We are against every abuse of the right of voting, aöd 
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will Support any decent measure to prevent it; but we 
must declare our hostility to all political measures which 
tend to replace a small and special nuisance that may be 
remedied in some other way by a greater and general one. 
The proposed amendment implies an odious, unjust and 
useless distinction between foreign-born and native Citi- 
zens. If a Slaveholder and bom enemy of the institu- 
tions of Massachusetts should settle in this State, he has 
soon after the right to exert his vote against them; but if 
a European Republican has, after a five years' residence 
in Boston, leamed to love and to appreciate her institu- 
tions, the Amendment withholds from him for two more 
years the right of voting that makes him equal to a slave- 
holder. Is this just? Is this wise? 

The liberal Germans would be devoid of seif esteem 
and justice if they would not protest against this insulting 
and dangerous proposition. Those foreign-born citizems 
who Support the Republican policy have intelligence and 
character to a sufficient degree to know 

That No Party Can Claim To Be A Party Of Free- 
dom, and to Rally The Voters For FREEDOM, Who 
Are Not True Enough To The Etemal Principle of 
Justice.*^ 
The Indignation and protests of the Germans of Boston 
availcd nothing to prevent the passage of the amendment. Ten 
days after its adoption in the lower House it was concurred 
in (Feb. 18) by the Senate by a vote of 23 to 5. The amend- 
ment was then ready for Submission to the people at a special 
election to be held May 9. 

Germans realized that populär endorsement of the amend- 
ment was probable if the disposition of the General Court was 
a fair index of the populär judgment; and they realized also 
that earnest and systematic Opposition was imperative. With 
the character and conduct of the Opposition maintained by 
the Germans of Massachusetts in the campaign that ensued I 
am not here concerned ; but only with some of the effects pro- 
duced by the proposal of the amendment and some of the ef- 

^For the abovc and subsequent citations from Der Pioneer, the 
writer is indebted to Mr. Daniel Fausel and Mrs. Karl Heinzen, widow 
of the founder and editor, both of Boston; this brief acknowledge- 
ment does not measure his sense of Obligation for their courtesies and 
consideration. 
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f ects predicted by the Gennans in thdr protest to the General 
Cburt. 

The address f rom which we have quoted was formally di- 
rected "To the Honorables, the Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Massachusetts/' but in the tenns of its argu- 
mcnt and plea it was directed spedficaDy and soldy to the Re- 
publicans, as the major party, and therefore the responsible 
party. With great discemment they shot their bolts straigfat 
to the strat^c points in the national Situation. If there was 
any raison ietre f or the Republican party it was Opposition to 
the extension of Slavery; this fact, and this fact alone, hdd 
together the heterogeneous and mutually repdlant dements 
that between 1854 and 1856 united to make the Republican 
party. On this issue Germans had joined the party by the 
thousands after the shock of Douglas' Kansas-Nebraska bill in 
1854, repealing the Missouri Compromise. The Philaddphia 
platform of 1856 satisfied thdr anti-slavery views and secured 
their loyalty by a definite dedaration in favor of "libcrty of 
consdence and equality of rights among dtizens" and an ex- 
plidt avowal of Opposition to "all l^slation impairing thdr 
security." The discrimination against them incorporated in the 
proposed amendment was odious and inexplicable. 

As the Germans of Boston contemplated the course of the 
Republicans of the Old Bay State, their indignation became 
warmer during the ensuing weeks. Another mass meeting was 
called and convened in their Turnhalle, March 3, to voice thdr 
feelings. The chairman was again the dougfaty editor of Der 
Pioneer, Mr. Karl Hdnzen. Dr. Adolph Douai was again 
foremost in the proceedings. He introduced, and pröbably 
formulated, a series of twdve resolutions Ithat expressed 
their protests and purposes in the most downright fashion. 
Some extracts will exhibit thdr spirit and significance: 

6. The amendment is treason to the Republican party 
whose platform is given up in an essential point. * ♦ ♦ 

10. The amendment is the product of a spirit utterly 
narrow, f anatical and hostile to progress ; * * ♦ 
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12. Taking this amendment for what it is, we must 
make the Republican party responsible for its pernicious 
consequences — ^if this party suffers its platform to be thus 
stealthily infringed. 

♦ ♦ m ♦ ♦ ]»*]» ]» 

Accordingly we invite all "persons of foreign birth" in 
the United States, and espeoally our own cotintrymen^ 
and all Americans of truly liberal sentiments * * ♦ to 
form a separate Organization, ready to unite with only 
such a party as will apportion the rights of dtizenship no 
more according to ''birth" than human rights according 
to complexion. 

The resolutions were tantamount to an Ultimatum that 
meant a dedaration of war if their demands were not conceded, 
and the press of the country recdved it as sudi. The edioes 
and disturbances produced by the resolutions did not wholly 
cease until the Germans leamed of the actions of the National 
Republican Convention at Chicago, May 17-18, 1860. 

The immediate object in view was the restriction of the 
evil of making foreigners into voters on the eve of elections. 
The Irish were the aliens chiefly, if not wholly, in mind. But 
the party leaders who promoted the amendment were very 
short-sighted or heedless to have forgotten the Germans and 
thdr attitude toward Slavery and thdr temperament when 
aroused on any public matter. From the time when Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison had begun his active abolition Propaganda in 
the thirties, Germans had been in the forefront of the fight— 
among the leaders being Professor Karl Folien, Mrs. Emestine 
L. Rose, Theodore Weld and the Grimke sisters. In 1859 the 
great majority of the influential German editors of the coun- 
try were outspoken advocates of anti-slavery views. For the 
party that stood Sponsor for such anti-slavery Champions as 
Charles Sumner and Henry Wilson to sanction and to submit 
to the people such an amendment, and one, too, that scemed 
squarely to violate a solemn pledge that insured against it — in- 
dicated either scant intdligence or bad morals. But even if 
the fedings of the Germans of Boston were negligible in the 
politics of Massachusetts, it was hardly common political wis- 
dom to endanger Republican success in many states of the 
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North where Germans held the balance of power, and thus 
. threaten success in the presidential campaign of 1860. The 
Republican leaders of the Old Bay State were soon astonished 
at the storms which their amendment produced throughout the 
country. Protests from Germans poured in upon them frora 
New Jersey and New York, from Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
from Michigan and Wisconsin, from Illinois and Iowa, from 
Maryland and Missouri, and later they leamed of indignant 
protests from the Germans and the Republicans of California. 
The tremendous elfect of the pending amendment outside 
of Massachusetts and the grave concern of the foremost anti- 
slavery Champions among the Republican leaders respecting 
the consequences of its adoption was strikingly exhibited in a 
letter of Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts to Congress- 
man Francis Gillette of Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Gillette 
had written him in some anxiety over disturbances produced 
in his own State and district by the proposal in Massachusetts. 
Senator Wilson replied at considerable length, deploring the 
proposed restriction and appealing to his partisan friends to 
defeat the measure. His argument was strong and straight- 
f orward and his appeal eamest ; and his letter was particularly 
noteworthy because a few years before he had himself been a 
staright-out Know-Nothing. But the extinction of Slavery 
was the paramount issue with him, and the Germans were es- 
sential allies in the contest against the iniquitous Institution. 
His Position was bold, manly, unequivocal. His letter was 
dated at Natick, his home, April 30. The initial paragraph will 
indicate the ränge of his anxiety: 

You express, in your note, the fear that the adoption 
by the people of Massachusetts of the Two Years' Amend- 
ment, will prejudice the Republican cause in the country, 
and the hope that it will be promptly voted down. You 
are not ,my dear sir, the only devoted friend of the anti- 
slavery cause who entertains this fear and expresses this 
hope. Before I left Washington, several of our most de- 
voted and distinguished men — such men as Mr. Harlan, 
Mr. Doolittle, Gov. Grimes and Gov. Bingham — expressed 
to me their profound regret that the proposition had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Legislature, and their earnest 
hope that the people would reject it. Since my retum 
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home I have received, especially from the Northwest, 

many letters expressing the opinion that the Republican 

cause would be prejudiced by its adoption, and the strong- 

est desire that it should be rejected.® 

The gentlemen mentioned were Mr. James Harlan, Iowa's 

senior Senator at Washington; Mr. James R. Doolittle, the 

junior Senator of Wisconsin; Mr. James W. Grimes, Iowa's 

junior Senator, and Mr. Kinsley A. Bingham, junior Senator- 

elect from Michigan — all gentlemen of experience and keen 

perceptions in political matters. Let us now trace the develop- 

ments in Iowa. 

II.7 

The Germans of Iowa — at least of central eastern Iowa — 
realized the significance of the **Two-Year Amendment" pro- 

• The Liberator, May 6, 1859. 

^Here the prcsent writer wishes to acknowledge his Obliga- 
tion s for Information and for repeated courtesies and kindness, gcn- 
crously given notwithstanding numerous inquiries. 

To the latc Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Secretary of the Wisconsin 
State Historical Society and Mr. Fred Merz, of Madison; to Miss 
Caroline Mcllvaine, Secretary of the Chicago Historical Society, Chi- 
cago; to Mrs. Jesse Palmer Weber, Secretary of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, Springfield;'to Dr. B. F. Shambaugh, Superintend- 
ent of the State Historical Society of Iowa and his assistant, Dr. Dan 
E. Clark, Iowa City; to Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, Curator of the Histori- 
cal Department of Iowa, and his assistant, Miss Ida Huntington, Des 
Moines. 

To Miss Grace D. Rose, librarian of the Public Library of Davcn- 
port; Miss Miriam P. tWharton, Librarian of the Free Public Library 
of Burlington; Miss lone Armstrong of the Public Library of Council 
Bluffs. 

To Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, formerly of Chicago, now of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

To Hon. Henry Finck, United States Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

To Hon. John L. Waite, Editor of The Hawkeye, and Mr. W. W. 
Baldwin, Vice President of C, B. & Q. Ry.Co., both of Burlington, Iowa. 
Demokrat of Davenport. 

To Dr. August P. Richter, sometime editor (1884-1913) of Der 
Demokrat of Davenport, now of Los Angeles, Calif. 

To Dr. Otto L. Schmidt, of Chicago, President of the German- 
American Historical Society of Illinois. 
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posed in Massachusetts almost as soon as did the Germans of 
Boston.® Karl Heinzen, we have seen, did not prodaim the 

Until February 27 Mr. Olshausen makes no further sub- 
stantial reference to the matter. He then gives prominence 
to two acticHis or assemblies whereby formal memorials or 
protests were addressed to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
by eastem Germans: the first was the "ausserordanliche ver- 
sammlungf ' of the German Rq>ublican Central Committee of 
the City of New York, on February 22, at which an eamest 
memoria! was agreed upon expressing the serious objections 
of the Germans of that dty to the pending proposal in Mas- 
sachusetts ; the second was a similar action taken by the Ger- 
! man Republican Club of Newark, New Jersey, on February 17, 

The passage of the Amendment by the General Court of 
Massachusetts, however, elicited no editorial comment or pro- 
test from Mr. Olshausen's pen. Whether his silence was due 
to astonishment or perplexity as to what was best to say anent 
the proposal, or to absorption in local politics or minor mat- 

The writer realizes that this mention of his indebtedness to those 
named, and especially those last listed, scarcely indicates the nature 
or the degree of his obligations which he gratefully acknowledges. 

^Der Demokrat, on which the writer chiefly relies for Statements 
as to the feelings of the Germans of Iowa, was the leading German 
paper in the State and served the largest constituency. 

The flies of the other Republican German papers published in 
Iowa in 1859 appear to have been lost — at least repeated inquiries as to 
their whereabouts have availed nothing. They were the Staats Zeitung 
of Dubuque, the Zeitung of Muscatine, the Freie Presse of Burlington, 
the Zeitung (or Volksblattf) of Keokuk. 

character and consequences of the measure until February 12. 
Bef ore Der Pionier could have reached Iowa, Theodore Ols- 
hausen, at Davenport, exposed the provisions of the amend- 
ment in Der Demokrat (Feh. 15) in an editorial article enti-. 
tled, "Nativismus in Massachusetts." It closed with an exhor- 
tation, urging all Germans in Massachusetts to stand forth and 
repel the injurious and obnoxious measure, and, further, sug- 
gesting that in case their protests did not avail to prevent its 
passage by the Legislature, then to proceed to attack its validity 
in the courts. 
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ters we can only sumrise. As it was, Mr. Olshausen had 
given more attention to it than had Mr. Bernard Domschke, 
of Milwaukee, in the columns of Der Atlas, whose first com- 
merit was not made until March 1. On March 4 Der Dem- 
okrat informed its readers editorially that a bill, similar in 
character and purpose to the one submitted in Massachusetts 
had been introduced in the Legislature of New Jersey and Mr. 
Olshausen closes with : "Sollen denn die Adoptiv-Bürger mit 
Gewalt der republikanischen Partei abwendig gemacht wer- 
den?" 

From this time forward until July few days passed on 
which Der Demokrat did not contain more or less upon the 
proposed restriction contemplated in Massachusetts. There 
were news items and editorial expressions, Communications, 
reprints of articles from contemporaries, or of letters of not- 
ables, accounts of meetings called to protest the principle and 
policy of the proposed restriction, and the reproduction of 
resolutions voicing the feelings of the foreign-bom. Articles 
indicating the views of Republican editors and leaders and 
the actions of Republican party organizations were given con- 
spicuous mention. No other subject received such serious 
attention, or occupied the amount of Space in its coltmins. In- 
directly the subject was extensively dealt with in discussing 
the proposal of Mr. Karl Heinzen and Dr. Adolph Douai 
that the Germans formally secede from the Republican party 
and assemble in a national Convention and organize an inde- 
pendent German Liberal party which should promote German 
interests directly and exclusivdy. 

During February and March the American Republican 
papers of Iowa were for the most part silent respecting the 
Two Year Amendment. The same assertion holds true in 
considerable part for April. Thus the Daily Express jma 
Herald of Dubuque, perhaps the foremost Democratic paper 
in the State, stated on April 7 that it had watched "for some 
time" to see whether there was a "single prominent Repub- 
lican press in Iowa" that would have the honesty to come out 
and dedare that the Republicans of Iowa entertained pre- 
dsely the same nativistic prejudices prevalent in Massachu- 
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setts, the editor, Mr. J. B. Dorr, knowing of but one Repub- 
lican paper in the State which deplored the passage of the 
act. The Daily Gate City of Keokuk, edited by Mr. James B. 
Howell, an alert and influential editor, made no reference to 
the subject in any form until April 25, when he squarely 
expressed Opposition to the principles of the Amendment, the 
occasion being the notable Speech of Mr. Carl Schurz on 
April 18 in Fanueil Hall, Boston, on "True Americanism" in 
which he made a powerful plea for the defeat of the Amend- 
ment. As the Democratic papers of the State were about 
equally laggard or reticent, Republican cditors may have re- 
frained from discussing the amendment because they deemed 
the subject without interest and discussion of it unprofitable 
or imprudent. Whatever the reason for their silence, they 
were soon forced to give the matter serious attention. 

The resolutions of the Germans of Boston were heralded, 
of course, from eastem shores to westem frontiers, espedally 
their declaration that they would not affiliate with a party that 
endorsed such a discrimination among Citizens. The reported 
actions of the Germans of New York and Toledo indicated 
that the Germans were in a serious State of mind. The favor 
with which the Suggestion of a new German party was re- 
ceived and the project promoted, demonstrated a pronounced 
State of belligerency among them and experienced watchers 
of the tides and winds of the political seas soon began to 
realize that no ordinary breeze was blowing and perceived that 
a storm was not unlikely. Democratic editors commenccd 
to show signs of appreciating the Strategie advantages to the 
Democratic party of the disturbance within the ranks of the 
German Republicans. They began to gloat over the pros- 
pective "holt" and to promote it, commending the discemment 
and justice of the protestants, and excoriating the Republic- 
ans in magniloquent terms for what they denounced as the 
double-dealing of the Republicans in their relations with the 
Germans. 

The first expression of consequence, so far as I have dis- 
covered, was an editorial in the Dubuque Times of March 17 
under the caption, "Massachusetts Naturalization" — and its 
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Contents indicate that the editor, Mr. Frank W, Palmer, mis- 
apprehended the real nature of the objection of the Germans 
to the Amendment and unduly discounted the importance of 
their discontent. Taking his cue from the Boston Journal he 
declared that the meeting of the Germans in Boston had been 
incited and promoted by the Democratic party and that those 
in attendance were "pro-slavery German Democrats." Mr. 
Palmer looked upon the amendment with favor and contended 
that the better class of Germans endorsed the purpose of 
the restriction. There had been evils in our elections due to 
the "making" of voters out of aliens on the eve of elections — 
and these evils were notorious and conceded by all intelligent 
persons. All fairminded and patriotic Germans would wel- 
come such a reform as the measure in Massachusetts. Those 
who were objecting were merely "politicians" maneuvering 
for partisan advantage ; and their hue and cry would not drive 
the liberal Germans from the ranks of the Republican party. 
As will appear Mr. Palmer missed entirely the point of offense 
to the Germans. It is possible, of course, that he perceived 
it but deemed it best not to point it out or to concede it. 

On Saturday, March 19, the foremost Democratic paper 
in Southeastem Iowa, the Gazette of Burlington, reproduced 
the proceedings of the Boston meeting and dwelt upon the 
predicament of the Republicans in consequence. The article 
immediately drew the fire of Mr. Clark Dunham, editor of 
The Hawkeye, on Monday following. He, like Mr. Palmer, 
reatized and conceded the existence of serious evils that 
should be reformed. But he did not approve the Amendment 
proposed. 

Although we approve the object of it, we do not think 
it is in itself right and fair and just to our German friends 
in looking upon it as an abridgement of their rights. 

Had the Legislature, instead of lengthening the term 
of residence, required that two years should intervene 
after signifying their intention of becoming Citizens before 
naturalization, it would have accompHshed the desired end 
and given no just cause of offense. 

It is not our wish and not the wish of the Republican 
party to abridge in the smallest degree the rights and 
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political privil^fes enjoyed in this country by adopted 

Citizens. 

Mr. Dunham then enlarges upon the benefidal results of 
the liberal policy theretofore pursued and urges that the doors 
be thrown open wide and 160 acres of land be offered free to 
any and all who will come to our shores. The next day he de- 
livered a body blow to his Democratic critics : 

German Democrats and German Democratic newspa- 
pers are making considerable noise over the recent Act of 
Massachusetts in extending the period of naturalization, 
and attempting to hold the Republican party of the coun- 
try responsible for it. A similar law is in force in the 
Democratic State of South Carolina« and yet nothing is 
heard of it — no row raised over it. The act of Massa- 
chusetts no more binds the Republican party than the act 
of South Carolina does the Democratic party. — ^And in 
neiüier case can we lock upon the acts of those states as 
a true expose of the opinions and f eelings of the two par- 
ties touching the subject of naturalization. 
Mr. Olshausen called the attention of his readers to the 
editorial of The Hawkeye first quoted with much satisfaction 
and ventured the assertion that its sentiments represented 
probably the sentiments of the largest number of Republican 
editors of the State. It is not uninteresting to note that Mr. 
Dunham's expression was given forth on the same day on 
which a notable editorial entitled, "Vote it Down," appeared 
in the Chicago Press and Tribüne in which the New England 
proposal was roundly denounced and its defeat insisted upon 
— an editorial that was extensively copied in the eastem 
press. The numerous and influential German population of 
Burlington and Des Moines county no doubt had much to do 
with prompting Mr. Dunham's explicit declarations in Op- 
position to the Two Year Amendment. 

Another leading Republican editor of the State about the 
same time began to realize that the Germans were not viewing 
the pending legislation in Massachusetts with indiflFerence — 
Mr. Add H. Sanders of the Davenport Gazette. The talk of 
Germans on the streets and in places of common resort, and 
the expressions of Der Demokrat probably convinced him that 
their disapproval was waxing warm and might become menac- 
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ing. The Germans swarmed in Scott county and in contiguous 
counties and should they beccnne belligerent continued Repub- 
lican supremacy in Iowa was impossible. On March 26 he 
expressed himself vigorously upon the Amendment. He re- 
pelled the Suggestion that the Republican party should be 
held accountable for the vagaries and perversions of mem- 
bers of a L^slature who "seem to feel under moral Obli- 
gation to do something extraordinary and calculated to per- 
plex their own party." He then asserts his confidence that 
"an overwhelming majority of the Republicans of Massa- 
chusetts are opposed to this most ridiculous and unjust proposi- 
tion." He then cites a portion of the editorial from the Chi- 
cago Press and Tribüne referred to and closes with the assur- 
ance that the Republican party will not be imperilled by the 
particular follies of the people of Massachusetts. Mr. Sand- 
ers on March 31 again assails the Amendment and takes pains 
to declare that "the Republican press everywhere are indig- 
nantly denouncing this action." 

in. 

Despite the assertion of Mr. Sanders the expressions of 
the Hawkeye and the Gasette upon the Two Year Amend- 
ment were conspicuous by their rarity. The great majority 
of Republican editors were silent; and that silence might in- 
dicate concurrence with the views of Messrs. Dunham and 
Sanders, as Theodore Olshausen presumed and wished to be- 
lieve, or it might mean sjrmpathy with the views of Mr. 
Palmer and the eastem advocates of the Amendment. A Gcr- 
man Farmer, living near Davenport, who took an alert inter- 
est in local and national politics and who was an industrious 
reader of American, no less than of German newspapers, and 
among them, Greeley's Tribüne, had become impressed by 
this lack of interest in, or indiflFerence to the issue pending 
in Massachusetts and the non-attention to the protests of the 
Germans to the passage of the proposed Amendment restrict- 
ing their franchise. Reflection upon the matter produced 
so much discontent that it finally induced him to pen a long 
letter — a column and a half, solid — ^to the New York Tribüne, 
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in which he expressed himself with much vigor, pith and 
point. It was composed sometime in March, but it did not 
appear until April 11. 

In estimating the effect of the communication it should bc 
fealized that Greeley's Tribüne was at that time the most 
widely read newspaper in Iowa. The cjrculation of the 
IVeekly was 7523, and that number, the Hawkeye declared was 
more than double the number of subscribers claimed by the 
leading local paper of the State. Sentiments expressed in 
''Uncle Horace's*' Tribüne consequently had a currency and 
ränge of effect equal in some respects to the aggregate press 
of the State. 

The writer to the Tribüne confesses his inexperience and 
difBculty in English expression, but he feels compelled to com- 
municate to his American fellow Citizens "the deep dissatis- 
faction which at the moment prevails among the thousands of 
German Republicans in all the States." The cause was the 
passage of the Two Year Amendment in Massachusetts and 
the introduction of a similar measure in New Jersey, "thereby 
throwing into contempt and depression those who by mcre 
accident have not the fortune to be bom in this country." 
He then bluntly asserts : "I venture to say that my affection 
for my adopted fatherland reaches far above the patriotism 
which a majority of the Representatives of the American 
people, exhibited in the National Legislature in devoting their 
influence for the extension of human slavery, and the hard 
eamed millions of the people for the acquirement of new 

markets for human flesh [Cuba] " He then waxes 

warmer and as his argument is pointed and forceful I take 
rather generously from his letter. 

It certainly would be unjust to hold the RepuWican 
party of the United States responsible for the unjust, 
illiberal and offending conduct of the party in some of the 
( New England States, were it not for the silent approba- 
tion of the entire Republican press throughout the coun- 
try of such conduct. We have looked in vain for the dis- 
approvement of such a breach of plighted faith in Repub- 
lican English papers in other states, and we feel highly 
aggressed that the National Republican platform may be 
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thus violated by even the constituents of Senators Sumner 
and Wilson, without meeting the slightest disapprobation in 
the Republican quarters anywhere, when at the same time, 
all Democratic papers are füll of it, making capital against 
the Republican party and scoffing at those who aided a 
party which repays them in tricks. We do not seek for 
s)rmpathy in the Democratic party ; we are well aware that 
there is none. We know that depriving us of the free 
soil and denying a free homestead, when, at the same 
time they have millions to spend for the purpose of in- 
creasing the Slave representation in Congress, is not an 
inducement for us to praise them for their liberality, but 
this does not make it so certain that we never will vote 
with them again. The most valuable possession is man's 
honor and by attacking it you must expect to cause re- 
venge. If we cannot help it — ^to be treated as voting 
cattle — it matters but little for us on which side we stand, 
and if the Republican party cannot preserve the funda- 
mental principles of a Democratic Republic, respecting the 
rights of every man, white as well as black, it certainly 
is not destined to regenerate our country f rom the deep 
Whirlpool of corruption in which it is sunk by the present 
Administration. A party which, in utter disregard of 
justice and discrintination 

But if the Republicans believe that they can keep their 
party up without being supported by foreign-born Citizens, 
and therefore think they can wink at us in spite of the 
ctemal laws of justice, I only will remind them of the 
fact that Caesar's legions were smashed in the r^ons of 
Germany. 

With füll confidence in the great principles of liberty 
and progress, proclaimed by the Republican party, have wc 
joined our American fellow Citizens in the great cause of 
obtaining and preserving free homes for free men, and 
thousands of freedom-loving Germans are continually in- 
creasing the number, so that today Iowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, New York, and perhaps 
Pennsylvania, can be counted Republican through the 
strength of the German Republican vote. 

The pretext that this discrimination between native and 
foreign-born Citizens was made for the purpose of pre- 
serving the ballot box, I regard as hypocrisy because this 
can be obtained by other and better means without offend- 
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ing a particular dass of dtizens, I mean good R^stry 
laws, and as far as the Germans are concemed— other 
nationalities may speak for themsdves — th^ never made 
any objection to a good law of this kind based upon strict 
equality. 

But if cur American fdlow dtizens [wish to prcservc 
the purity of the ballot let them] shorten the present time 
required for naturalization down to three years and make 
the right of voting commence two years thereafter. * * 
Grceley's correspondent condudes by admitting that he 
may have used stout and "bitter" words under stress of In- 
dignation, but he expressed the fedings of hundreds of thou- 
sands of freedom loving German Republicans, and "as a 
farmer, onc of 'the mud sills of sodety,' I am not used to 
handling my tools with gloves." He signs himself : — ^"An Iowa 
Farmer and True Republican." 

A few days after the publication of the letter just quoted 
Der Demokrat announced that the name of the writer was 
Nicholas J. Rusch^ a wealthy German farmer resident in 
Scott county, near Davenport, and one of the leading dtizens 
of that county, being at that time a member of the State 
Senate of Iowa, and as we shall have occasion to point out 
later a man of prominence in the politics of the State at large. 
Mr. Rusch was an educated man, having been a matriculate 
of the University of Kiel, from which institution he had to 
flee because of his part in the Revoluticmary movemcnts of 
1847-1848. 

Senator Rusch's letter Struck home so straight and hard 
that the Tribüne fdt constrained to make instant fejoindcr 
in an equally vigorous editorial. With the substantial vicws 
and contentions of their correspondent the editorial writer, 
(Dana or Greeley?) agrees assenting to the Suggestion that 
the exaction of the proposed restriction in Massachusetts was 
excessive and expressing the hope that the Amendment would 
be voted down. The editorial writer then deems it necessary 
to administer a rebuke to the German Protestant because of 
his unjust assumptions respecting the motives of the proposers 
of the restriction and his harsh criticism, sweeping allega- 
tions of nativistic prejudice, and illiberality. He then pro- 
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ceeds to enlarge upon the admitted competency of a govern- 
ment to determine the franchise and the conditions of admis- 
sion thereto enjoyed by non-natives. If the people of Massa- 
chusetts decide to restrict the rights of the foreign-born in 
the matter of suffrage, it is within their right to do so and 
the Charge of prejudice should not ensue from those adversc- 
ly aflfected. The advocates of restriction such as that pro- 
posed in Massachusetts are to be accorded the presumption 
of patriotic motives. He then proceeds to set forth the evils 
that pervert the elections and the urgent need of reformative 
measures. After discoursing somewhat heavily upon the 
distinction between naturalization and the suffrage, and en- 
larging upon some of the diflSculties inddent to any reform, 
he concludes by assenting to the practical Suggestion of the 
"Iowa Farmer" that a two years' residence might be required 
after declaration of intention before the franchise is permit- 
ted the naturaUzed Citizen. 

Ordinarily the editorials of the Tribüne were far from 
feeble, flat or forced. But in the rejoinder to the Iowa Farmer 
the argument was all three at once. Whether Dana or Greeley 
penned it, the writer seemed to feel constrained to take some 
sort of exception to the protest of Senator Rusch in order 
to demonstrate his intelligence and intellectual independence; 
and much, if not all, that is asserted in criticism was irrele- 
vant or immaterial or ponderous philosophical observations 
with but little pertinency. Senator Rusch was indignant be- 
cause the Republicans of Massachusetts, notwithstanding the 
explicit pledge of the Philadelphia platform, proposed to make 
a serious discrimination against the foreign-born and he in- 
dulged in some sharp thursts and blunt comments upon the in- 
justice of the transaction and the tergiversation of those re- 
sponsible. The Tribüne agreed with him. Its assertion that 
Naturalization and the Franchise are logically and legally 
separable was pendantry. Massachusetts was competent legal- 
ly to exclude all non-natives from the löcal franchise; but 
few would gainsay those denouncing such a proposal as un- 
just and grossly unwise and few would restrain their indigna- 
tion at such a proposal. Moreover, it is by no means clear 
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that advocates of such discriminations are exenH)t f rom charges 
of prejudice and illiberality and stupid inconsistency, pre- 
cisely as Senator Rusch bluntly put it. The advocates of all 
sorts of illiberal and undesirable legislation may be accorded 
the presumption of honest purpose and public consideration in 
their Propaganda; but if their purpose is obnoxious to sound 
principles and prejudicial to equity in political relationships 
then such advocates are subject to adverse scrutiny and sharp 
criticism. If, with fallacious argument and unsound princi- 
ples, there is coupled gross inconsistency in conduct and dis- 
regard of plighted word, then it is doubtful whether Senator 
Rusch exceeded the bounds of fair fighting when he flouted 
the integrity as well as the intelligence of the advocates of 
the Two Year Amendment promoted by the Puritans of the 
Old Bay State. 

IV. 

Meantime currents were beginning to run which suddenly, 
to the surprise of the public, upheaved in a decided demon- 
stration. Democratic papers commenced to dwell upon the 
proposed Amendment in Massachusetts and to apply scom- 
ful epithets to the Republicans as pseudo-friends of the for- 
eign-bom. Here and there, as we have seen, Republican 
papers began to deplore and to denounce the action in Massa- 
chusetts; but with the exceptions mentioned the majority of 
the Party press in Iowa maintained silence upon the matter. 
One might easily conclude that the subject aroused little or 
no serious interest, or that there was a general acquiescence 
in the policy of restriction proposed in Massachusetts. 

Experienced party leaders in ante-bellum days, precisely as 
in these days, did not take their cues solely from the com- 
ments of editors or the exhibits of reporters. Party managers 
have an eye only for the actual, energetic elements in politics 
that condition and control and determine elections. Party 
crafts are controlled as much by tides and waves as by the 
winds; and newspapers are likely to give heed to the winds 
rather than to the tides and undertow. The chief concem of 
the experienced politician is: '*What are the people talking 
about by their firesides, at the country cross-roads and 
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Stores, in the city marts and counting rooms, in the clubs and 
theatres and parks, in the factories and on the street?" 

In the latter part of March and in the forepart of April 
the guides and managers of the Republican party in Iowa 
began to realize that a strong current was running against 
them. The reports from the "river counties" wherein the 
Germans swarmed, coniing in the way of converse with way- 
farers going and Coming through the cities and towns of 
those counties and correspondence with friends and Confer- 
ence with responsible local leaders, indicated that the Ger- 
mans were taking the proposed Two Year restriction in Mas- 
sachusetts very seriously and that their discontent was almost 
certain to be a major matter in determining their action in the 
ensuing campaign. A call for a State Convention had al- 
ready been issued and the prospects for a favorable conclusion 
to the contest were far from satisfactory. 

Since 1854 the Republicans had had control of the State 
govemment. The majorities by which they had secured and 
maintained their supremacy were narrow. Governor Grimcs' 
was only 2113 and Governor Lowe's but 1406. Just then 
there was much dissatisfaction with Governor Lowe's Ad- 
ministration; and he was a candidate for re-election. The 
people were deep in the industrial depression produced by the 
panic of 1857. There were scandals in the administration of 
both State and local finances. The methods of accounting were 
lamentably lax or lacking. State appropriations for Philan- 
thropie, "progressive" projects were excessive, if not extrav- 
agant; taxes were delinquent; and a State debt, or treasury 
deficit, above the constitutional limitation loomed large amidst 
the gloomy reflections. 

For the Germans there was an additional grievance that 
was indeed a casus belli, Iowa in 1855 had become "A Maine 
Law State" ; that is, a State wherein the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic beverages, wine and beer, no less than distilled or 
spirituous liquors, were prohibited. Germans had protested 
vehemently against such legislation and had steadfastly agi- 
tated for its repeal or for liberal amendment. Foremost in 
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the fight for liberal laws was Senator Rusch.ßf Scott county. 
Finally there were reasons for suspecting — ^suspicions that 
later developments amply confirmed — ^that the Democrats 
were already planning to make a special concentration of their 
forces to recapture Iowa — and that President Buchanan's ad- 
visers were more or less in Conference respecting the plans of 
the local leaders. 

Confronting such a political Situation, with the outlook un- 
favorable and with their own forces and allignment consid- 
erably disturbed, we may understand the considerations that 
prompted the field managers of the Republican party in Iowa 
to take an extraordinary step. 

The Republican State Central Committee was composed of 
men experienced in the stress and tactics of politics, familiär, 
from daily intercourse, with the people and their feelings in 
the districts which they severally represented. Among them 
were several men who were keenly alive to the feelings of the 
Germans : — Mr. D. N. Cooley, a prominent lawyer of Du- 
buque ; Mr. Nicholas J. Rusch of Scott county^ alreädy men- 
tioned; Mr. G. H. Jerome, of Johnson county, editor of the 
Iowa City Republican; Mr. R. L. B. Clarke of Henry county, 
one of the most radical anti-slavery leaders in the State, and 
the first anti-slavery or Republican candidate for Congrcss 
in the First district; and the Chairman, Mr. John A. Kasson, 
of Polk county, a resident of Des Moines, then buF re- 
cently made the seat of the State Government. In most of 
the counties named Germans were potent factors in all politi- 
cal campaigns. In Dubuque, Scott and Johnson counties the 
Germans held the balance of power and they were in no acqui- 
escing State of mind. We have already seen how emphatic 
and urgent one member, Senator Rusch, was in the matter 
of the Two Year Amendment. Another member, the Chair- 
man, was not less urgent. 

Mr. John A. Kasson was then a brilliant young lawyer, 
rapidly rising into fame in Iowa. A native of Vermont, and 
an alumnus of her State University, he had entered upon the 
practice of law in the State of Massachusetts. As early as 
1849 an article from his pen on "Reform in Legal Procedure** 
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had won applause from Charles Sumner.® In 1852 he settled 
in St. Louis where he found himself in a sort of Rhineland 
with "Latin Farmers" all about. His career in that city was 
distinguished. When Louis Kossuth visited St. Louis Mr. 
Kasson's reputation for apt, discreet and eloquent speech was 
such that he was asked to welcome the great Hungarian ref- 
ugee on behalf of the city. In 1857 he settled in Des Moincs, 
which ever after remained his city of residence. Here too 
he immediately impressed himself upon the minds of the fore- 
most men in the State ; and their estimate of his character and 
capacity in achievement was signalized in 1858 when he was 
designated Chairman of the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee. The Republicans of Iowa have had some very able men 
in control of their field Operations but they have had none 
who excelled and few who have equalled Mr. John A. Kasson 
in discemment, discretion and energy, as his noteworthy ca- 
reer afterwards in Congress and in Diplomacy may suggest. 

Sundry facts made Mr. Kasson alert and prompt to real 
ize the importance of the discontent of the Germans over the 
Two Year Amendment. His New England up-bringing and 
affiliations had given him anti-slavery predelictions. His res- 
idence in St. Louis had given him an intimate acquaintance 
with the energy and rigor of the German character. The Ger- 
mans he knew were among the most militant of the anti- 
slavery forces; and he knew further that when aroused to 
wrath on any matter Germans are wont to move en masse. 
In his professional work he came much in contact with the 
solid German character of eastern Iowa, especially in follow- 
ing the Supreme Court, which then held its sessions "on cir- 
cuit." All these facts coupled with the information naturally 
Coming to him via Conference and correspondence with local 
leaders and workers and wayfarers regarding the flux of pop- 
ulär opinion, made Mr. Kasson apprehend very soon that the 
Two Year Amendment proposed in Massachusetts was a mat- 
ter that might easily throw the party's forces into confusion 

»See The Monthly Law Reporter (Boston) Vol. 12, pp. 61-80; ar- 
ticle entitled "Law Reform— -Practice." Sumner to Kasson, July 12, 
1849, See Pierce's Memoir and Letters. Vol. III., p. 43. 
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and result in their rout and dislodgement from the places of 
authority. 

When precisdy the members of the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee began to regard the constitutional amendment 
in Massachusetts as a matter of immediate practical import- 
ance, or who first realized that the Germans along the river 
were in a threatening mood and suggested some definite action 
to counteract and lessen their indignation, we probably cannot 
now discover. But some time in the latter part of March or 
in the forepart of April some one urged that the Committee, 
as such, proclaim its Opposition to the principle and policy of 
the proposed Amendment. Whether or no the acticm taken 
was the result of spontaneous Suggestion from within the 
committee or within the party's ranks in Iowa, or whether 
from German leaders or from native Republicans ; whether or 
not it was prompted by such action taken by the State Central 
Committee of the Republican party of Wisconsin (March 24), 
we probably cannot now determine. But certain it is that 
either late in March or early in April it was proposed that 
the Committee by formal action express its disapproval of the 
Two Year Amendment, denounce its principle and make a 
direct appeal to the Republicans of Massachusetts to defeat 
the proposed change in their Constitution. On the 18th of 
April there was given out for publication at Des Moines a 
ßeries of Resolutions unanimously adopted by the State Cen- 
tral Committee together with an Address or Appeal "To the 
Republicans of Massachusetts," signed by Mr. John A. Kas- 
son as Chairman. Both were printed at length in The Iowa 
Weekly Citizen of April 20. 

Although the resolutions were dated at Des Moines we 
may doubt whether a meeting of the Committee actually took 
place in Des Moines. The Supreme Court was in session at 
Davenport, beginning April 4. On April 20 Senator Rusch 
writes Mr. S. J. Kirkwood from Davenport an extended letter 
dealing with political matters which he hardly would have 
done had he been in Des Moines on the 18th, as he could 
have conferred in person with Mr. Kirkwood on his retum to 
Davenport. A letter of Mr. Kasson's to Mr. Kirkwood dated 
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at Des Moines, May 1, says that he, Mr. Kasson, has just 
retumed "from the Northern District." The private corre- 
spondence of the leaders seems to Warrant the inference that the 
Suggestion for a public pronouncement against the Two Year 
Amendment was probably canvassed first by correspondence, 
a rough draft or outline of the substance of their sentiments 
assented to in part perhaps by means of personal Conference 
and in part by correspondence or expression of confidence au- 
thorizing the chairman to formulate their common sentiment. 
There are substantial reasons for thinking that Mr. Kasson 
was the dominant personality in the proceeding, and probably 
was the committee de facto, the other members readily con- 
curring in his suggestions.^^ Mr. Kasson's address and 
the resolutions are given at length. 

To the Republicans of Massachusetts and of the Union : 

The subjoined resolutions have been unanimously 
adopted by the Republican State Central Committee of 
Iowa. In connection with this action, we disclaim alike 
the right and the disposition to interfere with a purely 
local question of Massachusetts politics. With the interior 
legislation and policy of another sovereign State we have 
nothing to do. That policy, in its relation to exterior in- 
terests which it affects, is a text for the comment of the 
country, and especially of the republicans elsewhere, who 
are sought to be charged with this responsibility. Massa- 
chusetts was one of the first, as well as firmest Republican 
States in the Union. Her example, while it does not con- 
trol, may seriously retard, the progress of the essential 
principles of the Republican party throughout the country. 
It is, therefore, with the most serious r^jet that the Re- 
publicans of Iowa have leamed of the legislative action 
of Massachusetts, which, in their opinion, contravenes the 
elemental principles upon which the party was established, 
and is now organized ; upon which they have hitherto won 
the Support of the country; and by the power of which 
they are now looking to the reform of the national admin- 
istration. 
lö The f ollowing extracts from private letters of two of the promi- 
nent leaders of the Republican party in Iowa in 1859 to Mr. S. J. 
Kirkwood may enhance the presumption suggested above: "Some 
say that a Mr. Kasson is the Governor de facto" W. W. Hamilton, to 
K, Dubuque, April 12, 1859; "* ♦ Kasson is the committee. ♦ ♦" 
John Teesdale to K., Des Moines, July, 1859. 
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The prindples rest upon the declaration of National 
Independence and the Constitution established to perpet- 
uate its theories. There is no doctrine of Republicanism 
which is not derived from a fair and just construction of 
the National Constitution. So far as its doctrines are sup- 
ported by that instrument they are national. Any attempt 
to thwart the legitimate purpose of the constitutional pro- 
visions becomes local, sectional, disorganizing. 

Congress, to give efFect to the constitutional provision 
representing naturalizaticm, has prescribed the time in 
which, and the mode by which, foreign-bom inhabitants 
may become entitled to the enjoyment of the rights of 
American Citizens. When thus naturalized it seems to us 
a violation of the spirit and intent of the Constitution to 
establish by State legislation an invidious distinction be- 
tween lawful Citizens based upon the accident of birth- 
place. This discrimination once affirmed, we do not sec 
where the limit to its application will be necessarily fixed. 
You may discriminate between the different nationalities, 
principalities and even municipalities, from which the nat- 
uralized Citizen may have come. Indeed, you may extend 
such State legislation, quite as legitimately upon prindple, 
to a discrimination between Citizens who have settled 
among you from different states of our Union. It opens 
a field for the most dangerous innovations upon the con- 
stitutional rights. It is kindred, in spirit, to the legislation 
formerly attempted in one or two states, discriminating in 
taxation between the manufactures of Northern and 
Southern States, and in one instance refusing to recog- 
nize the right to protection in South Carolina of a Citizen 
of Massachusetts. Every discrimination in the enjoyment 
of a common constitutional right or privil^e is, in our 
opinion, f raught with peril to populär peace and harmony. 

This committee, therefore, in the interest of national 
Republicanism, enter their deliberate protest against the 
incorporation, in whole or in part, of any such exclusivc 
principle of legislation into the creed of the Republican 
party. In behalf of that party in this State, they most 
emphatically reject it. And they invoke of that portion of 
the people of Massachusetts who have hitherto so gal- 
lantly upheld the national Republican Standard in that 
State, to condemn this proposition at the polls, and main- 
tain the integrity of our national platform. 

John A. Kasson, 
CWm*n of the Rep. State Cen, Com. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

WherEas, The Legislature of the State of Massachu* 
setts has passed an amendment to the Constitution of that 
State, by which foreign-born Citizens are deprived of the 
right of sufFrage f or two years af ter their naturalization ; 
and 

Whereas, This amendment will be submitted to a votc 
of the people of Massachusetts on the 9th of May, 1859, 
for approvial or disapproval, 

Therefore, Be it resolved by the Republican Central 
Committee of the State of Iowa, 

1. That the above named Act of the Legislature of 
the State of Massachusetts is a violation of the principles 
of the Republican party as affirmed in the national Repub- 
lican platform adopted at Philadelphia in 1856, and should 
therefore meet with the eamest rebuke of the Republican 
party in every State of the Union. 

2. Resolved, That we regard this act as making an 
unjust and offensive discrimination between Citizens on 
account of their birthplace, and showing therefore a ten- 
dency to undermine the foundation on which the Repub- 
lican party is based, which carefuUy preserves a strict 
acknowledgment of the equal rights of the Citizens under 
the Constitution of the United States, without regard to 
nationality; in the condemnation of all proscription in 
legislation. 

3. Resolved, That the Republican party in the State 
of Iowa cannot and will never approve of an act, by which 
our naturalized Citizens are deprived of a part of their 
rights as guaranteed by the Constitution and existing laws. 

4. Resolved, That we eamestly request our Repub- 
lican brethren in Massachusetts to reject by their vote a 
proposition which would be a stain upon the fair fame of 
a State which has heretofore been foremost in the ad- 
vocacy of free principles, and equal rights to all men. 

John A. Kasson, 
H. M. HoxiE, 
N. J. Rusch, 

D. N. COOLEY, 

G. H. Gerome, 
R. L. B. Clarke, 
Thomas Seeley, 
Rep. State Cen. Com. 
Des Moines, April 18, 1859. 
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Mr. Kasson's Address and the Resolutions of the Q>m- 
mittee speak for themselves ; but several points may profitably 
be referred to briefly. The resolutions are couched in terms 
that certainly excel in Teutonic f rankness ; they are direct and 
Munt, without qualification and without saving clauses. Therc 
is no Suggestion that there may be a question as to the pro- 
priety of the partisan Chiefs of the peoplc of Iowa formally 
and plumply criticising the official action of the General Court 
of Massachusetts. There is no caution in comment or con- 
sideration that there may be scMne sort of justification for 
such a restriction as was proposed in Massachusetts — ^the act 
in question is pronounced "a violation of the prindples" of 
the Republican party ; it is "unjust and offensive" and its rati- 
fication would be "a stain upon the fair fame" of the Old 
Bay State. 

Mr. Kasson in the initial paragraph of his Address asserts 
that matters of local concem or policy are not appropriate 
subjects of animadversion from Citizens of sister states. But 
when an act, he contends, has exterior effects criticism may 
properly ensue and protest may become a patriotic duty. The 
argument, or rather the assumption thereof, is subject to 
question. Some of our states deny the franchisc to womcn. 
Other states permit women to vote. The Citizens of ndther 
State possess either a legal or a moral right to condemn the 
course of the other in respect of the matter in controversy, 
however distasteful or obnoxious the policy of the neighbor 
State may be. Mr. Kasson stood on firmer ground when be 
asserted the great influence of the example of Massachusetts 
and the unfortunate effect of her action upon the chances of 
the Republican party in the Coming elections. His contention 
that the act contravened — ^in so far as Republican votes were 
mainly accredited with its passage — ^the solemn pledge made 
at the national Convention at Philadelphia was also well 
founded. But his insistence that the specific requirements 
of the federal Constitution limited state action or enjoined 
specific compliance therewith from the State in its local leg- 
islation in the sense that a State could not enact local ordi- 
nances establishing conditions unlike those prescribed in Fed- 
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eral law was contradicted by sundry judicial nilings of our 
Supreme Court prior to and since 1859 Holding that the na- 
tional Constitution determines national Status and interstate 
relations and not State or local Status. States may and do 
freely enact laws afFecting local priviliges, determining politi- 
cal Status, now more liberal and lenient, now more stringent 
änd severe, as policy or prejudice may prompt. Further, the 
protagonists of slavery, particularly the advocates or defend- 
ers of the obnoxious Fugitive Slave Law would have had 
him on the hip upon his unqualified assertion that the national 
Constitution defined and determined the duty of the states. 
But he could not be countered in his Observation that there 
was no limit to discrimination between Citizens if the act of 
Massachusetts should become a precedent. Southern states 
were then proposing, or had in sundry ways actually instituted 
acts or practices that discriminated in gross fashion against 
the Citizens and products of northem states wherein pro- 
nounced anti-slavery prejudice was prevalent. 

The effect of the publication of the rcsolutions was 
marked, instant and widespread. The public at large which 
theretof ore had taken a languid and vague interest in the Two 
Year Amendment suddenly acquired an acute interest in the 
matter. The resolutions were generally reprinted and they 
evoked considerable comment. The Democratic papers, of 
course, flouted the Repubücan party with flings and jibcs 
anent their double-dealing and pretense and their virtue that 
was the product of fear of def eat and not the issue of genuine 
conviction. The Republican editors were divided. While all 
of the leading papers — or perhaps the majori ty would be more 
accurate — ^reprinted the resolutions : — some did so with enthu- 
siastic approval as Mr. John Mahin of the Daily Journal of 
Muscatine; — some did so without comment, as Mr. J. B. 
Howell of the Gate City of Keokuk; — ^and some did so with 
positive disapproval — ^and fnany of the smaller Journals did 
not reprint and did not mention the subject at all. The criti- 
cisms of the course of the Committee were in several instances 
rather tart. 

Mr. Wm. M. Ma)mard, editor of the Weekly Nonpareil of 
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Council Bluffs, the foremost Republican psper of wcstcm 
Iowa, or "the slope" as then familiarly called, on April 30 
took the Committee sharply to task on two counts: first, the 
committee exceeded its functions, for the members werc 
clothed with no authority, express or implied, requiring or 
permitting them to speak for the party or its membership; 
and second, there was no necessity for so speaking "had thcy 
been in rightful possesion of authority. It is no part of the 
duty of the people of Iowa to manifest or entertain such deep 
solicitude in the domestic affairs of the Old Bay State. The 
Republicans of Iowa or of the Union cannot, by any spedes 
of sophistry be held acountable for what the Republicans 
of Massachusetts may see fit to engraft upon their State creed." 
Mr. F. W. Palmer of the Dubuque Times (May 5) was no 
less critical, condemning the action of the committee in 
pointed terms. He makes an acute argument contending that 
the independence of the states as such, permits them a ränge 
of individual discretion in matters of local policy upon any 
and all matters of domestic concem that insures, or should 
insure, against criticism from those in states which do not 
cxact or for specific reasons do not approve the legislation 
enactcd elsewhere. Various other influential papers — the 
Herald of Oskaloosa, the Weekly Republican of Montezuma, 
The Spirit of the West of Sigoumey — took exception to the 
course of the State Central Committee, not in all cases becausc 
they approved of the course of Massachusetts, but because 
they considered the Committee's action wholly ultra vires. It 
is not uninteresting or irrelevant to observe that the majority 
of the editors who thus criticized the State Central Commit- 
tee either had been members of Know Nothing Lodges (at 
least were so charged) or in active sympathy with their Propa- 
ganda, or they lived in sections of the State where nativistic 
prejudice was prevalent. 

The resolutions of the Committee had an extensive cir- 
culation outside of Iowa. The Chicago Press and Tribüne 
reprints them entire on April 29 as an editorial. They were 
reprinted at length by the National Era at Washington, D. C, 
May 5. Greeley's Tribüne April 29, gave the resolutions 
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equally conspicuous mention, giving all the names of the Com- 
mittee originally attached thereto. In the way either of com- 
mentary or of exemplification of the points of the protest and 
the principles therein insisted upon and inculcated, there ini- 
mediately foUows the resolutions an editorial upon the notable 
speech delivered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, on April 18 — ^the 
same date on which the resolutions were given out at Des 
Moines — ^by Mr. Carl Schurz, then of Milwaukee, on "True 
and False Americanism," which was an earnest plea by that 
brilliant and eloquent son of Germania in Opposition to the 
adoption of the proposed Two Year Amendment: — a speech 
which the Tribüne declared was "in itself a noble vindica- 
tion of that truly American liberality which invites the op- 
pressed and the exiled of all nations not only to make our 
country their home, but to share with us the duty and the 
responsibility of directing its public policy and shaping its des- 
tinies"; — ^a speech which the Tribüne prints at length on an- 
other page of the same issue. 



Party managers of any prudence seldom take serious Steps 
involving popularity without Consulting with either their Heu- 
tenants in the field or with their party leaders at headquarters. 
It is hardly conceivable that Mr. Kasson and his confreres of 
the State Central Committee promulgated their resolutions of 
April 18 without some preliminary Conference or correspond- 
ence with such leaders as Senators James Harlan and James 
W. Grimes and Congressmen Samuel R. Curtis and William 
Vandever, each and all of whom were particularly interested 
in the result of such a pronunciamento. Owing to the de- 
struction or disappearance of so much of the private corre- 
spondence of the party chiefs in control of the field work of 
the Republican party in Iowa in 1859. I am unable to demon- 
strate the correctness of this assumption beyond cavil; but 
sundry bits of evidence can be offcred that tend strongly to 
confirm it. Moreover developments were then in the making 
that made each and all of the leaders concur with the action 
of the State Central Committee. 
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We have already seen that Messrs. Harlan and Grimes 
while in attendance at the sessions of the Senate at Washington 
had informed Senator Henry Wilson of Massachusetts of 
their grave concem over the discontent among the Germans in 
Iowa produced by the passage of the Two Year Amendment 
in Massachusetts. Whether Senator Wilson was so informed 
wholly by Conference or partly by correspondence we can not 
say definitely; for both Senators Harlan and Grimes returaed 
to their homes in Iowa in the forepart of April. Senator 
Grimes had no sooner reached Buriington than he rcalized 
that the Germans were up in arms and threatening war. His 
long and strenuous experience in politics made him instantly 
appreciate the exigency confronting the party if the Germans 
were not **kept in line" and this could not be realized unless 
the responsible leaders acted with cclerity, certainty and con- 
clusiveness, for the Germans were in no humar to take any 
half-way measures that would prove neither flesh, fish, nor 
fowl. With Senator Grimes to see an exigency was to act 
instantly. 

The Republican leaders were already beginning to canvass 
the conditions of the approaching gubematorial campaign, and 
they were alive to the f act that the Democrats were concerting 
plans to make a tremendous efFort to recapture the State f rom 
the Republican party. Two important considerations were 
constantly in mind, namely, the govemorship and the na- 
tional Senatorship; — the members of the Legislature selected 
that year would select Senator Harlan's successor. Senator 
Harlan consequently was personally very nwich interested in 
the party formations for the ensuing campaign. He wrote 
Senator Grimes respecting prospects and plans. Replying at 
length Senator Grimes, after discussing the probable Demo- 
cratic nominee declared his confidence that the party would 
win in the election "unless our people do some infernally fool- 
ish thing at the Des Moines Convention," and then he adds : 

"You must see to it that a resolution is proposed condemn- 
ing and repudiating the act of the Massachusetts L^slature 
in attempting to extend the period of probation for voters 
after naturalization two years. We can do nothing in Iowa 
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without the Republican Germans; and they will rcquire the 
passage of such a resolution and justly too, I think. We 
ought at the same time to declare for a good r^stry law and 
an honest enforcement of it." 

The date of the letter from which the foregoing is taken 
was April 14, four days prior to the date on which the resolu- 
tions of the State Central Committee were giv^h out at Des 
Moines. The sentiments expressed were in harmony with 
those resolutions and they propose a similar public expression, 
although Senator Grimes's Suggestion related manifestly to 
the formulation of a plank in the forthcoming platform to 
be adopted at the State Convention called to meet June 22. 
Each of the Senators and each of the Congressmen probably 
learned directly or indirectly from members of the Central 
Committee the proposal to formulate and publish the resolu- 
tions of the 18th and it would be stränge indeed, if the party 
Chiefs of the character and influence of Senators Harlan and 
Grimes were not consulted prior to the action of the Commit- 
tee. If not consulted, Mr. Kasson and his confreres clearly 
apprehended their sentiments and acted in harmony with thcm 
as events almost immediately demonstrated. 

VI. 

Sometime in April — ^in the middle or latter weeks — ^the 
Germans along the Mississippi became so indignant and 
alarmed at the possibilities of menace to their political Status 
threatened in the proceedings in Massachusetts that they con- 
cluded that some sort of defensive action was imperative; that 
they should organize, take no more for granted, and Charge 
with horse, foot and artillery upon the head and front of the 
Republican line and discover their real position upon the issue 
of immediate and paramount interest to them. 

Influential Germans in the cities of Dubuque, Davenport 
and Burlington, as a result of correspondence and Conference, 
decided to formulate some specific questions respecting the 
principle and policy of further restricting the electoral fran- 
chise as proposed in Massachusetts, and formally present them 
to the Republican leaders in such wise as to insure a public 
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expression of their personal views and a declaration of what 
course they would take upon any similar l^slative proposals 
submitted to them for definite action. They were to be f ramed 
in such wise as to permit of no dodging, no hedging, and no 
equivocation or reservation. 

In view of the striking results of their concert of acdoa 
it is somewhat stränge that neither the German Republican 
papers extant, nor the American papers give tis any clue as 
to the place of origin of the plan, or the names of the first 
proposer or advocates of the plan, or any incidents of the 
preliminaries or of their methods of procedure — ^and more 
strangely still, so far as I can discover after extensive inquiry, 
afford US neither the text of their general letter nor the pre- 
cise interrogatories formulated. The latter are discoverablc, 
in substance at least, only in the responses. 

The plan in general outline seems to have been first an 
agreement upon a common set of interrogatories to be incor- 
porated in a letter to be addressed to the entire Congressional 
delegation from Iowa. This general letter was signed by 
Messrs. G. Hillgaertner, Henry Richter, and John Bittman 
of Dubuque; Theodore Olshausen and Theodore Guelich, of 
Davenport ; Mr. J. B. Webber of Burlington and others, somc 
forty signers all-told. The letter — ^at least the copies addressed 
to Senators Grimes and Harlan — was dated April 30. The 
letter frankly stated that responses to the interrogatories werc 
desired for publication. The one addressed to Senator Grimes 
at Burlington was apparently handed to him in person by 
some of the committee of Germans signing it. Senator Grimes 
allowed no grass to grow under his feet, for he answered 
April 30. He either had leamed of the questions or had an- 
ticipated their purport and was ready, or he made his decision 
and replies instantly without Conference with colleagues or 
party managers. His letter entire as it appeared in The 
Hawkeye of May 3 follows: 

I have just had placed in my hands a copy of your 
letter to the Congressional delegation from Iowa, in which 
you propound to them the following inquiries, viz. : 
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"1. Are you in favor of the Naturalization laws as 
they now stand, and particularly against all and every ex- 
tension of the probation time ? 

"2. Do you regard it a duty of the RepuMican party, 
as the party of equal rights, to oppose and war upon eadi 
and every discrimination that may be atten^ted to be 
made between the native bom and adopted Citizens, as to 
the right of sufFrage?" 

"3. Do you condemn the late action of the Repub- 
licans in the Massachusetts Legislature, attempting to ex- 
clude the adopted Citizens for two years from the ballot 
box, as unwise, unjust, and uncalled for?" 

To each of these interrogations, I respond unhesitat- 
ingly in the affirmative. 

In regard to the recent action of the Massachusetts 
L^slature, I have this to say: that while I admit that the 
regulation sought to be adopted is purely of a local charac- 
ter, with which we of Iowa have nothing whatever directly 
to do, and while I would be one of the last men in the 
World to interfere in the local affairs of a sovereign State, 
or with the action of any party in that State upon local 
matters, yet I claim the right to approve or condemn as\ 
my judgment may dictate. I believe the action of the ^ 
Massachusetts Legislature to be based upon a false and 
dangerous principle, and fraught with evil to the whole 
country, and not to Massachusetts alone. Hence I con- 
demn it and deplore it, without equivocation or reserve. 
Knowing how much the proposed constitutional provision 
will ofFend their brethren elsewhere, the Rcpublicans of 
Massachusetts owe it to their party that this Amendment 
shall be overwhelmingly voted down, and I think it will be. 
Germans who are provcÄially blunt, outright and down- 
right, could not complain of either the character or contents 
of Senator Grimes's reply. It was straightout and square- 
toed to a degree to satisfy the most captious, critical and sus- 
picious. The brevity of the letter and the fact that it was 
the first response to the interrogatories to be given out caused 
it to be widely reprinted in nearly all of the leading Repub- 
lican papers. The major number made no comment — ^thosc 
that expressed any opinion commended Senator Grimes' 
stand in the matter. 

Senator James Harlan replied from his home at Mt. Pleas- 
ant, May 2. Although the letter from the Germans was prob- 
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ably not received by him until May 1, bis reply was a docu- 
ment of consideraWe proportions, aggr^gating some^ 3500 
words. It was an extended philosophical discussion of thc 
pros and cons of sundry important phases of puWic policy 
involved in tbe matter of controversy, cautious in Statement 
and carefully balanced in the presentation of tbe argument. 
In Order to understand tbe cbaracter of Senator Harlan's let- 
ter, its lengtb and tbe seriousness, not to say tbe solemnity 
of bis treatment of tbe subject, tbe significance of tbe im- 
pending political campaign in Iowa to Senator Harlan must 
be tborougbly realized and constantly kept in mind. Tbe en- 
suing election would decide tbe cbaracter of tbe next General 
Assembly; and tbat body would select Senator Harlan's suc- 
cessor. Wbile in no sense an aggressive, insistent candidate 
for re-election, be was a candidate — and be was tborougbly 
alive to two facts. First, tbe Democrats were already con- 
centrating tbeir forces witb a very determined and confident 
purpose of recapturing tbe political control of tbe State. Sec- 
ond, tbe Republican party was seriously affected witb internal 
dissentions of a factional and personal cbaracter. Recrimin- 
ations respecting "Maine-Lawism" and "Americanism" split 
tbe air. Sbarp personal rivalries and bitter animosities pro- 
duced by individual ambitions for political preferment or 
recollections of recent or former defeats made tbe relations of 
many of tbe leaders uncongenial, not to say bostile and repel- 
lant. Senator Harlan must needs discem and pursue tbe 
golden mean. Militant "temperance" workers and belligerent 
"Americans" were numerous in tbe Republican party and 
tbey bad votes as well as tbe sons of Germania. Tbe lengtb 
of bis letter precludes entire reproduction bere but a generous 
summary and two or tbree of tbe important paragrapbs are 
given. 

Witb cbaracteristic courtesy and consideration Senator 
Harlan opens witb tbe caveat tbat be bas not bad opportunity 
for Conference witb bis coUeagues and does not desire "to 
compromise tbe opinions of any one eise." He tben quotes 
tbe tbree questions presented to bim and cites (apparently 
from tbe letter of tbe Germans) and "beartily endorses" the 
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famous Paragraph of the Declaration of Indq)endence : "That 
all men are created equal/' and governments derive "their just 
powers from the consent of the governed/* With that assertion 
for a premise he proceeds to set forth the objects of govern- 
ment, to wit, the definition and enforcement of rights and the 
maintenance of the equality of men under the law, the necessi- 
ty of government and the modes of manning the Government. 
Stability is a prerequisite of efficient government and an import- 
ant condition of such stability is the character of the electorate 
and the modes of access thereto. The franchise is an incident 
or means to republican government, a privilege and not a 
fundamental right. He then considers the necessary limita- 
tions of the franchise. Character and capacity, virtue and 
intelligence must be sought and given preference in determin- 
ing the electorate. All sorts of limitations were then in force — 
and all then generally assented to — affecting race, color, age, 
sex, mental and moral condition or conduct. All women were 
then excluded, all men under twenty-one years of age were 
excluded, all native and foreign transients are likewise ex- 
cluded. All these persons, although thus excluded from the 
franchise, enjoy equal rights to protection with electors. A 
liberal national policy has admitted aliens to the electorate 
when they comply with the conditions of Naturalization, 
which is merely an "indirect" means or method for insuring 
honest and eamest purpose to dissolve their former allegiance 
and bona fide to enter into a new allegiance. If the allen is 
sincere he may become an American Citizen with a complete 
quota of rights and no discrimination should operate against 
him. 

Many emigrants are as well qualified to become Citi- 
zens of the United States when they first land on our 
shores — they are as intelligent, industrious, moral and 
trustworthy, as the native population. This is particu- 
larly true of those from some of the German states. In 
their own country they enjoy the advantages of common 
schools, similar, and as some think, superior to our own, 
open to the children of all classes, including the most 
indigent — and of academical Instruction of the highest 
grade. — ^The mass of people are well educated; and they 
fumish the world with their füll proportion of the ripest 
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scholars and most profound thinkers of the age. In thc 
highest walks of literature, science and art, they have no 
superiors. A people thus tau^t emigrating to this coun- 
try, and desiring to become Citizens, would secm to re- 
qnire but a short probation to fit them for the Perform- 
ance of all the corresponding duties. Nor could much 
difficulty arise in their case, in making proof of bona fide 
intention to become Citizens, or of their moral character 
and detachmcnt to our form of govemment. But is this 
equally true of the mass of emigrants from all countries? 
They come on account of a variety of causes operating in 
the old World, and their number and character fluctiiate. 
At one time the number is one hundred thousand per 
annum; at another, in consequence of a famine in Ire- 
land, and other causes in the states of Europe, it is a halt 
million, including mendicants, vagabonds and criminals, 
in whose hands no free govemment could be safely in- 
trusted. * ♦ * We may rcasonably expect these fluc- 
tuating causes to operate more powerfully in the future. 
The improved condition of navigation, the vast increase 
of the commercial marine of thc world, and our changed 
relations with the hordes of Asia, where a district of 
country as large as Iowa sustain fifteen or sixteen millicms 
of human beings, may cast on our shores at any time a 
new and crude population of millions ; sufficient, if admit- 
ted to immediate citizenship, to inundate the great com- 
mercial cities and to overwhelm the Atlantic and Pacific 
States. This must be provided for in our naturalization 
laws. But it is as difficult to frame laws on this subject 
discriminating betwecn the worthy and unworthy of for- 
eign birth, as it is between natives of this country. And 
it is hardly to be expected that a Christian nation will 
exclude emigrants from citizenship merely on account of 
the country in which they were bom — exclude the Irish- 
man and admit the Englishman — exclude the Frenchman 
and admit the German ; or that the individual states will 
attempt persistently to exclude from settlement in the 
country, emigrants from particular states, as California is 
understood to have done in relation to those from China. 
It would better accord with the spirit and genius of a 
great and just nation, to furnish an asylum for the op- 
pressed "of every land, kindred, tongue and people," to 
grant them the protection of our laws, and the benefits 
of our free institutions, and to admit them to the rights of 
citizenship as speedily as is consistent with their perma- 
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nent safety, and our own, as the custodians of free gov- 
emment, bequeathed to us and the world by our fathers. 
The rule should be general ; but the length of the proba- 
tionary residence must ever remain at open question to 
be controUed by the judgment of the nation, under all the 
circumstances as they may arise. But after their admis- 
sion as Citizens of the United States, under its laws, it is 
unjust and offensive for a State of the Union to discrim- 
inate against them by its local laws. 

When the foreign emigrant complies with the require- 
ments of the naturalization laws, and becomes a Citizen of 
this great Republic, he assumes all the responsibilities in- 
volved in the relation, and is entitled to all the correspond- 
ing immunities and f ranchises ; and it is an indignity to him 
and to the Republic to impose peculiar burthens or disa- 
bilities. He is then as much a Citizen under the supreme 
law of the land as if "bom in the realm." And if such 
discrimination against him were attempted by a foreign 
govemment it would be regarded as an insult to the nation 
to be avenged at every hazard and at every cost. That a 
State of the Confederacy has power under the Constitution 
to treat its own Citizens or Citizens of other states, resid- 
ing within the Jurisdiction, unjustly cannot be denied 
while fifteen of these states hold in absolute slavery one- 
half of their people, who are bought and sold like cattle 
in the market. But we are not bound to approve all that 
we have no power to redress. 

It is clearly the interest of the Republican party and 
of the nation, to encourage the emigration and settlement 
among us of the industrious and intelligent and moral 
from every part of the world, and to facilitate their nat- 
uralization and admission to the enjo3mient of all the 
franchises of freemen. A conclusive reason for this is 
fumished by the present condition of public affairs. 

Senator Harlan then sets forth what he pronounced a new 
danger. A new or pro-slavery party had taken complete pos- 
session of the old Democratic party : a party which maintained 
that slavery is desirable and was decreed by Divine ordinance 
and was beneficial to the slaves : and that consequently slavery 
should be extended. With this purpose in view they repealed 
the Missouri Comprömise in 1854 and in countless ways had 
openly and insidiously extended their power and principles. 
**To counteract these influences and to bring the goverhment 
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back to the principles that controlled under the administration 
of Washington, Jefferson, Madison and Jackson, the Repub- 
lican party was organized." He then recites the rapid rise 
and the widespread triumphs of the Republican party, begin- 
ning with its first great victory in 1854 with the dection of 
Jas. W. Grimes, Governor of Iowa, and concludes with the 
foUowing: 

♦ * * And if true to the principles which called 
it into existence, it will elect a President and Vice Presi- 
dent in 1860, and control the govemment of the United 
States and the local govemments of a majority of the 
States. 

For past triumphs the party has been greatly indebted 
to the well-directed efforts of many thousands of our 
adopted Citizens and especially to those f rom the states of 
Germany. The German Republicans have been and must 
continue to be an effective dement in its Organization. 
We should regard their wishes and they should regard 
ours; we should ascertain on what platform we can all 
stand as brothers, and Shoulder to Shoulder fight the 
common enemy. Heretofore we have had harmony in 
our ranks, neither natives nor adopted Citizens have de- 
manded anything outside of the national platform. We 
ought not now to change the issues, and attempt at the 
very moment of victory to reorganize our grand army 
of patriots of native and foreign birth. V^iy run the 
risk of decimating its battalions and weakening the at- 
tacking column by an attempt to modify the naturalization 
laws — ^by attempting to make the time of probation dther 
longer or shorter? They have remained unchanged in 
this respect for more than fifty years; why not let them 
rest ? They may be imperf ect it is true — for what that is 
merely human is not imperf ect? But as a Republican, 
their faithful execution is all that I am disposed to de- 
mand. And in this native, as well as naturalized Citizens 
have a common interest. 

For these reasons I am compdled, as a Republican, to 
say in reply to your first interrogatory, that I am not an 
advocate for any material change in the naturalization 
\ laws ; to the second I do not approve any discrimination 
■ whatever against the rights of naturalized dtizens ; to the 
third, that I would not, if I were a Citizen of Massachu- 
setts advocate the adoption of the proposed amendment to 
her Constitution. Your obedient servant, 

JAMES HARLAN. 
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Sundry phases of Senator Harlan's response to his Ger- 
man constituents are worth noting. 

First, the length of his discusion, the very care and minute 
consideration he gave to moot points, extended his line and 
increased the opportunities for hostile criticism. The philos- 
opher's qualifications and the statesman's caution seem to be 
a Compound of "ifs" and "ands" and "buts" to the bellicose 
radical and sharpshooting opponents; and we shall see that 
his critics were not slow to turn their batteries upon him, 
whereas Senator Grimes's brief letter almost wholly escaped 
their raking fusillades. 

Second, he did not dull the edge of criticism, as he might 
easily have done in perfect harmcMiy with his argument, by 
incorporating some such Suggestion as Senator Rusch pro- 
posed in Greeley's Tribüne and Senator Grimes urged upon 
him in his letter already cited, to wit, the inclusion of the 
probation period after declaration of intention within the pe- 
riod of naturalization, and the enactment of a R^stry Law. 

Third, the argument at no place denies, as did the resolu- 
tions of the State Central Committee, the legal competency of 
Massachusetts to discriminate against the foreign-bom in ad- 
missions to the franchise. This power he concedes in a strik- 
ing fashion when he admitted that fifteen states had the right 
under the Constitution to "hold in slavery one-half of their 
people." With masterful strategy he then tums about and 
points out that the major purpose of the Republican party, 
which was Opposition to the extension and the ultimate ex- 
tinction of slavery, makes firm adherence to the Republican 
party, as the party of freedom, the highest prudence, for 
Germans, despite the errors in judgment in legislation, of this 
or that Commonwealth. 

Fourth, the argument seems to be addressed as much to 
the native-born as to the foreign-bom. The art of his pre- 
sentation is subtle and adroit. He enlarges upon the indus- 
triousness and intelligence of the Germans, their high average 
education, even suggesting, almost conceding that their great 
schools excel our own — a concession very appropriate at that 
time. All this favorable mention was doubtless designed to 
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mollify the "Americans" and Abolitionists and **Temperance" 
propagandists and allay their antipathies. 

Fifth, Senator Harlan's chief objective and his strategy 
in the composition of his elaborate paper are obvious. Slavery 
was the central fact in public discussion; and its repression 
or restriction the causa causans in the establishment of the 
Republican party. The enhancement of the party's strength 
with a view to the approaching presidential campaign should 
consequently be the paramount consideration in party policy 
in the interim. The Germans were one of the most powerful 
Corps in the anti-slavery forces. The Republicans should not 
do anything that would alienate their lively intercst and good 
will. Advcrse discriminations against the foreign-bom would 
be stupid and suicidal for their mutiny or secession would 
make victory for the party impossible in the great quadren- 
nial contest of 1860 which would probably determine the future 
of slavery in the United States. 

Senator Harlan's letter was designed of course as a "cam- 
paign document." It did not appear in the Hawkeye until 
May 11 and in Der Demokrat until May 13. Owing to its 
length comparatively few of the Republican papers reprinted 
it entire. The last paragraph merely was the one chiefly 
taken. The Daily Express and Herald of Dubuque twitted 
the Times about not reprinting it and with partisan charity 
charged its editor with disapproval and dread of its Contents 
and argument. The Times in consequence of the caustic com- 
ments of its contemporary concluded to reproduce the letter 
without abbreviation. Senator Harlan himself had his letter 
reprinted in a broadside, in a four page folder, on white 
glazed paper for general distribution among the electors of 
the State. 

VII. 
Meantime the people of Massachusetts at the special elec- 
tion on May 9 had adopted the proposed Two Year Amend- 
ment by a considerable majority. Mr. Palmer of the Dubuque 
Times, who had been a critic of the course of the State Cen- 
tral Committee in respect of the matter, promptly accredited 
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(May 19) the passage of the Amendment to the ill-advised 
"interference of other states." 

The Two Year Amendment was now no longer a possibil- 
ity, or a debatable probability. It was a substantial, incon- 
testable fact. Republicans, whether they approved or disap- 
proved had to Shoulder the matter or repudiate it, for their 
party was in control in Massachusetts and was therefore re- 
sponsible. The criticisms of Senator Harlan's letter and 
Democratic rejoinders produced by the decision in Massa- 
chusetts we shall consider in a later section. 

In the interim the Germans had received no response f rom 
Messrs. S. R. Curtis and Wm. Vandever, Congressmen re- 
spectively of the First or Southern District and of the Second 
or Northern District of Iowa. Their delay in replying may 
have been due to delays in the mails, or to illness as stated 
by Col. Curtis, or to political prudence that suggested post- 
ponement of an answer until after May 9th when the Two 
Year Amendment might prove to be an exploded issue and 
negligible. If they entertained any such hope they were dis- 
sipated when the press dispatches informed the public that 
the Amendment had carried. Answers and explicit answers, 
were compulsory and forthcoming. 

Colonel Curtis's reply was dated at Keokuk, May 13. His 
responses to the three questions put to him were more pro- 
nounced in some respects that in the case of Messrs. Grimes 
and Harlan. He was not only opposed to the principle of the 
Two Year Amendment ; but he was opposed to the rigorous ex- 
actions of the national Statute as it then stood, affecting the ad- 
mission of foreigners to the franchise. He would so amend 
the law that immigrants might "change allegiance when they 
actually change their domicile." He then adds : "Our present 
naturalizaticMi laws institute a kind of initiation, which as now 
executed is either a farce or a fraud, as all lawyers well know. 
* * * I think they can and should be improved for the 
sake of the emigrants and good morals." To add two years 
of probation to the five years prerequisite to naturalization "is 
like building and finishing a ship and requiring her to lie two 
years on the Stocks before she is permitted to float in her 
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natural dement. But the matter in controversy "is entirdy 
a local question." He condudes with characteristic American 
optimism by saying that the "Münder" of Massadiusetts will 
redound to the gain of Iowa ; for the ill-advised act of Massa- 
chusetts will prevent the immigrants settling in Massadiusetts 
and *'in the end it may assist in distributing the surplus popu- 
lation of the East where they can find better homes on the 
prairies of Iowa." 

Mr. Vandever's reply was dated at Dubuque, May 21. 
Compared with those already dted his reply was brief, ex- 
plidt and without attempt at justification of the Amendment. 
He plumply asserts Opposition to the proposition of Massa- 
chusetts; but he does not expatiate upon the many phases 
of the question. He refers to and incorporates as a part of 
his answer a letter of his dated September 11, 1858, written 
in answer to two similar questions propounded to him by Mr. 
Hans Reimer Claussen of Davenport, dealing with the then pro- 
posed restrictive legislation extending the probationary penod. 
Mr. Vandever's reply had one significant phase. There were 
lusty assertions current in his District that he had been a 
member of a Know Nothing lodge in the heyday of that move- 
ment. His explicit declaration against the Two Year Amend- 
ment, therefore indicated either a change of heart, or a reali- 
zation of the fact that the Germans held the balance of power 
in his District. 

VIII. 

The adoption of the Two Year Amendment in Massachu- 
setts despite the universal protests of the Germans, in face of 
the arguments and appeals of such Republican leaders as 
Senator Wilson and the majority of the Congressional dele- 
gation of Massachusetts and despite the pleas and protests 
of such papers as the Springfield Republican and the New 
York Tribüne convinced the Germans that there was a serious 
undercurrent of demand for such legislation. The Germans, 
doubtless no less than the majority of the Republican leaders, 
had indulged in the confident belief that the sober judgment 
of the people of Massachusetts would insure a rejection of 
the proposition. An analysis of the retums of the elec- 
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tion of May 9 disillusioned them; for the amendment 
carried in the great majority of urban as well as of rural 
districts and by relatively substantial majorities. The result 
thus unexpected produced a Situation that aggravated the per- 
plexity of the Gennans and enhanced the anxiety of the 
Republican party managers. 

The course of Mr. Olshausen in Der Demokrat was non- 
belligerent. When the news that the Amendment had carried 
in Massachusetts reached him he closed an editorial (May 12), 
discussing the matter with the Observation: "Es scheint un- 
zweifelhaft, dass viele Demokraten mit für das Amendment 
gestimmt haben." Two days later when the details of the 
vote were known he concluded another editorial with: Die 
republikanische Partei der ganzen Union wird, hoffen wir, 
thun was in ihren Kräften steht, diese ehrlose Verläugnung 
des republikanischen Prinzips von Seiten der Republikaner 
eines einzelnen Staates nach Gebühr zu brandmarken. 

The Germans of Iowa had little or no cause of complaint 
or grounds for suspicions regarding the sincerity of the Re- 
publican leaders of Iowa; for it is difficult to conceive of a 
more downright repudiation of the Two Year Amendment 
than the chief men of the party had proclaimed. This fact 
accounts, no doubt, for the attitude of Der Demokrat. But 
the experience of the Germans in Massachusetts had dis- 
turbed all prestmiptions. The matter that occupied the fore- 
front of their thought was — "was ist in Bezug auf Massa- 
chusetts zu thun?" Under this caption Mr. Olshausen dis- 
cusses (May 17) the suggestions offered for dealing with the 
act of Massachusetts; and particularly the proposition of the 
New York Abendzeitung that a Committee of Germans, men- 
tioning Schurz of Milwaukee, Rusch of Iowa, Friederich 
Hecker or Gustav Koemer of Illinois, Stallo of Ohio, Ann- 
ecke of Michigan, Friederich Kapp of New York, and Adolph 
Douai of Boston formulate a protest against the Two Year 
Amendment and express the indignant feelings of the Ger- 
mans. Mr. Olshausen presents the Suggestion without preju- 
dice and without commitment. We shall have occasion in a 
later section to realize the causes for this attitude. 
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The R^ublicans indicated their surprise and confusion 
in their efforts to get from under and to shift the Warne and 
avoid the consequences. Mr. Palmer of the Times of Du- 
buque, as we have seen, very promptly said that the Republic- 
ans had themselves to blame, for the Amendment was passed 
because the people of Massachusetts resented the "interfer- 
ence" of the people of other states. Mr. Howell of the Gate 
City^^ immediatdy charged (May 13) that the Democrats 
"secretly favored" the Amendment and by means of the se- 
cret ballot "privately voted for the proposition, for the pur- 
pose of embarrassing the Republican party." The most des- 
perate explanation was that offered by Mr. Dunham in the 
Hawkeye of May 17. "The truth is/ he says, "that threc- 
fourths of the Democrats stayed at home for the express pur- 
pose of letting it pass ; and a large majority of those who did 
go to the polls voted for it in order to throw the odium of the 
measure upc«i the Republicans." The Republican papers rang 
the changes on this Charge that the Democrats of Massachu- 
setts were the chief malefactors, the real marplots, and, what- 
ever their plea, were particeps criminis in securing the adopt- 
ion of the odious act. They resorted to the juvenile argu- 
ment of "you're another" by pointing out the delinquendes 
of the Democrats in a similar direction, referring again to 
the law of South Carolina and to the efforts of the Democrats 
in Congress to enforce such restrictions in the case of the 
Constitution of Minnesota at the time of admission. 

IX. 
Senator Harlan's long letter in reply to the questions of 
the German committee was published simultaneously with the 
press reports of the retums of the election in Massachusetts on 
May 9. The coincidence gave the Democratic press of Iowa 
a fine opportunity for bombardment and sharp-shooting of 
which editors were not slow to avail themselves. Much of 
the Partisan comment, as was the wont of editors in those 
days, was ruthless, contemptuous and reckless, of ten descending 

11 See Gate City, May 30.— Editorial "The Test of their Sincer- 
ity"— and June l—Editorial. "Massachusetts Republicans and the Two 
Year Amendment." 
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to petty puerilities, and now and then almost to billingsgate. 
Frequently when a good thrust was given its effect was dulled 
or utterly lost upon the cool and judidous by the flings and 
flouts and sneers and innuendos, accompan3ring them : e. g., an 
editorial in The Sioux City Register of June 2. The com- 
ments of Mr. J. B. Dorr of the Daily Express and Herald of 
Dubuque on May 13 are worthy of review. 

The length of Senator Harlan's letter in and of itself af- 
forded nx)re points of attack to his critics than the succinct 
letter of Senator Grimes. Mr. Harlan's caution and his quali- 
fications to the jaundiced eyes of partizan critics cloaked cov- 
ert and insidious purposes. Thus he had said that the fran- 
chise must of necessity be restricted more or less. Virtue 
and intelligence are not universal and cannot be presumed or 
obtained directly; and it is "very difficult to establish a Stan- 
dard." But this consummation may be "partially attained by 
indirection." In a general assertion he seems to say, or may 
be made to say that "the mass of foreigners" are "mcndicants, 
vagrants and criminals." Consequently the rules of "restric- 
tion should be general.' The practical diflSculties are so great 
in determining the franchise that "the length of the proba- 
tionary residence must ever remain an open question:" for 
his mind's eye foresaw a time when "our relations with the 
hordes of Asia" might result in an Immigration of a "crude 
Population of millions," suflScient, if admitted to dtizenship to 
inundate our cities and overwhelm our institutions. 

These generalities of Senator Harlan, Mr. Dorr pounces 
upoA and arraigns as the necessary premises for future legisla- 
tion adverse to the foreign born. Such qualifications could 
be naught eise than lo<q) holes designed for exits when the 
election and the stress of the campaign were over. If the 
matter in issue could be treated as an "open question" and 
the best results in the Organization of the franchise are to be 
attained by "indirection" Senator Harlan necessarily squinted 
favorably upon the peculiar measures of the Know Nothings 
and their successors and assigns, the Americans. Mr. Dorr's 
sarcasm vaults to top limits when he deals with Senator Har- 
lan's reference to slavery and his correlation of German inter- 
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est with the policy of the Republican party. Senator Harlan 
had frankly avowed bis hostility to slavcry and bis discussion 
seemed to suggest tbat be was not averse to tb^ direct aboli- 
tion of tbe iniquitous Institution. Tbe logic of bis argument 
apparently meant tbat be would go beadlong towards aboliticm 
and tben of course political and social equality would of ne- 
cessity come close upon its beels. Senator Harlan's letter 
seemed to imply all tbat Democrats in tbose days concentrated 
in their epithet of supreme contempt "Black Republicanism." 
Abolitionism was just tben agitating tbe minds of Democrats 
and of some of tbe Republicans of Iowa, especially tbose wbo 
bad emigrated from tbe Soutbem states; for tbere were sub- 
stantial reports current tbat plans were under way for the 
extensive colonization of some of tbe Nortbwestem counties 
of Iowa witb emigrant and refugee Negroes from tbe slave 
States. Tbe dubious course of tbe Republicans witb tbe Status 
of tbe foreign bom and tbe anti-slavery plea of tbe senior 
Senator from Iowa was but little sbort of pretense, a sbrewd 
Partisan maneuver, but disbonest. **Tbey [tbe Republicans] 
endeavor first by tbe false cry of 'nigger, nigger/ to enlist 
against tbe Democracy tbe free wbite sons of Europe and wben 
tbe Democratic party is put down tbey tben tum round and 
call tbeir allies *mendicants, vagabonds and criminals' as Sen- 
ator Harlan does. Nor is tbis all, but tbey describe them 
and place above tbem in political rigbts tbe greasy runaway 
negroes from soutbem plantations as Republican Massachu- 
setts doefe." 

Tbe sentence last quoted was a slasbing sarcasm tbat bad 
done and was doing more damage to tbe Republicans among 
tbe Germans tban all otber facts and arguments in tbe con- 
troversy put togetber. Karl Heinzen bad protested to Wm, 
Lloyd Garrison (Marcb 22) tbat a negro migbt come into 
Massachusetts and after a year could exercise füll rigbts of 
dtizenship, hold office and vote ; but a Mazzini or a von Hum- 
boldt, men whom tbe world would bonor wbo sbould venture 
to come to Massachusetts would have to live in tbat Common- 
wealth seven years before either would be deemed fit to cast 
a ballot or exercise tbe functions of public office. The sar- 
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casm stung and Democratic editors the country over used it 
as a whip-lash in many an argument. 



In some respects the most vigorous and the most telling 
arraignment of the Republicans of Iowa and their attitude 
towards the Two Year Amendment was an open letter 
addressed to "The Adopted Citizens of the United States," 
dated and given out at Burlington on May 20 by a German 
Democrat, Mr. Louis Schade. His letter, which was almost 
as lengthy an epistle as that of Senator Harlan, was also man- 
ifestly designed for use as a "campaign document." It was 
extensively reprinted by the Democratic press of the State; 
and probably was composed and put forth with the approval 
and co-operation of the Democratic State Central Committee. 
Mr. R. H. Sylvester, editor of the Iowa State Reporter, the 
Democratic paper at Iowa City, in an editorial introduction 
declares that "its author is one of the best informed and most 
patriotic Germans in Iowa." He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and had had a career as a traveler in Central 
America and lecturer. He was believed to be a promotor of 
the presidential interests of Senator Douglas. His partisan 
opponents did not accord him such favorable comment. If we 
are to believe the latter he was a sort of joumalistic soldier 
of fortune, going here and there in search of spoils. What 
his occupation was in Burlington at that time I can not State. 
He had not long before been an editorial writer for the Nch 
tional Demokrat of Chicago. 

The purpose of Mr. Schade's letter was to demonstrate 
that Republicanism was in effect and in practical procedure 
Know Nothingism in disguise; and that its pronunciamentos 
and professions to the contrary were pretenses put forth to 
delude and allure the unthinking. The Two Year Amend- 
ment in Massachusets merely disclosed the cloven foot; and 
he proposes to exhibit the true inwardness of Republican pol- 
icy as it affects the foreign-bom and the Germans in particu- 
lar. The force of his exposition is seriously weakened b5 
petty Personalities and cheap ranting but, nevertheless, h€ 
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shot a number of darts and hurled various bolts that Struck 
close to and füll on weak Joint s in the RepuUican armor. 

That the grand objective of the leaders of the Republican 
party is the union of the Fremont and Fillmore wings of the 
Opposition party is the thesis of Mr. Schade. "The Repub- 
lican party is the same in the North as the Know Nothing 
party is in the South. * * * * They would have been a 
Unit had not some of the Republican leaders, to buy the votes 
of the abolitionists, adopted the Negro equality noticm." But 
the "Yanke netion" has become "unprofitable." The Repub- 
licans have "lost thdr fertile field of political humbug — 
bleeding Kansas" and their doctrine of the non-extension of 
slavery has become, "an al)stract question." "To adopt Sew- 
ard and Lincoln's principle that there must be an etemal war 
between the free and slave states, they have not yet the cour- 
age, as it would involve the safety of the Union. * * * 
In Short they have nothing to fight for in 1860 but the Know 
Nothing principle.' The retums of the last presidential dec- 
tion enforced such a conclusion. The total votes cast for 
Fremont and Fillmore cxceeded those cast for Buchanan, 
378,989 votes. The union of these wings was manifestly the 
grand strategy of the leaders at that moment. Horace Greeley 
and Francis Blair, Sr., were already urging the wisdom of 
nominating a Southern man for President and a Northern 
man for Vice President. The New York Tribüne had but 
recently declared in the most explicit manner in a notable 
leader that it would "heartily and zealously support" for Pre- 
sident "one like John Bell, Edward Bates, or John Minor 
Botts." And who were the men named, but well-known 
"Chiefs of Know-Nothingism." Manifestly the 874,707 Fill- 
more votes were worth more to the Republican king-makers 
than the 10-20,000 votes of the foreign-bom. Hence the re- 
cent onslaughts upon the political rights and Status of the 
foreign-bom. 

Mr. Schade then proceeds to show that there was general 
unanimity among the Republican leaders respecting the prin- 
ciple of the Two Year Amendment of Massachusetts. Even 
Senator Wilson of Massachusetts in his nominal Opposition 
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to the Two Year Amendment had stated that therc could be 
and would be no objection if naturalized Citizens were pre- 
vented f rom voting or Holding office for one year after natur- 
alization. Again he points out that the Republican and Ameri- 
can party State conventicMis in New York in 1858 reached a 
common understanding thus to exact one year's probation o£ 
the naturalized Citizen. The Republicans of New Jersey had 
similarly declared themselves. Horace Greeley in recent edi- 
torials, even while trying to placate the Germans and allay 
their indignation over the Two Year Amendment, had de- 
clared in favor of a probationary period of at least three to 
nine months and "at a proper tune shall support" such a pro- 
posed reform in the law. That "proper time" Col. Schade 
presumes will be immediately after the election in 1860. He 
then pays his respects to Senator Harlan and his letter to the 
Germans. His generalities and qualifications, his refcrences 
to the "mass of foreigners" to "mendicants, vagrants and 
criminals" to the "hordes of Asiatics" arouse Mr. Schade's 
ire, and in his opinion pointed clearly to an inclination and 
ultimate purpose to inaugurate an adverse policy respecting 
the foreign-bom as soon as the Republicans can get possessicm 
of the government from top to bottom. 

The Yankee and his blue laws, his Puritanism and his 
Pharisaism then receive Mr. Schade's scom. There is much 
tawdry fustian in his narrative but some vigorous strokes are 
delivered. The "Maine law" had "becomc one of the planks 
of the Republican party. Like everything intolerant and des- 
potic it originated in New England, where it is still enforced 
♦ ♦ *" It was such fanatidsm and such a habitat that 
produced the demand for the Two Year Amendment. What 
boots it to have a party laud the Declaration of Independence 
and praise Thomas Jefferson and then deny to certain classes 
of Citizens, simply because they were bom on foreign soil, 
the rights of the franchise and the honors of public office. 
Such conduct is "to keep the word of promise to the ear and 
break it to the hope.^' Certificates of Naturalization cease to 
be documents that crown the alien with the dignity of an 
American Citizen and clothe him with füll rights, but badges 
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of disability, dishonor and degradation. For — Negroes from 
other States wherein they never can become Citizens of the 
United States, may enjoy the rights of suffrage in Massachu- 
setts ; but white men may become dtizens, and yet be brandcd, 
for no fault but their birth place, with political disfranchise- 
ment. **The uncouth semi-barbarian N^^o may live in Mas- 
sachusetts, and he is a voter; while even after naturalization 
a Koeraer, a Hecker, a Schurz, a Stallo and other Republican 
celebrities of German descent, must live there two years, be- 
fore they can become voters." Whatever the faults and short- 
comings of the Democratic party, its leaders have not at- 
tacked or threatened the equal rights and franchise of the 
naturalized dtizens since the party under Jefferson repealed 
the obnoxious Alien and Sedition laws. Germans must be- 
ware. The Republican leaders will not care anything for the 
feelings of Germans if they can unite the Southern Know 
Nothings and the Northern RepuWicans in the contest in 
1860. Further let not the German Republicans "indulge in 
the hope that this Know Nothing movement is merely con- 
fined to New England and that the Republicans of other states 
are innocent and are opposed to it. The Republican party 
was Started in New England — ^the brains, Shoulders and head 
of the party are in New England. What New England com- 
mands the Republicans of other states must obey. It is Sum- 
ner, Banks, Wilson, Haie, Fessenden and CoUamer, Seward, 
King and Greeley, who lay the wires of the Republican party 
and direct its entire policy." 

The Republican newspapers treated Mr. Schade's Letter 
with utter scom, for the most part ignoring his argument and 
resorting to savage attacks upon his character and conduct. 
His own license in resort to sneering suggestions was repaid 
him with principal and interest. None of his major points 
were squarely or fairly met. Mr. Olshausen did not take the 
trouble to refer to or discuss his attack. Its indifference was 
due, doubtless to confidence that the Republicans of Iowa, at 
least, contemplated no such hostility to the fordgn-bom as 
Mr. Schade presumed. Some reasons for his assurance will 
soon appear. 
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XL 

In Order to appreciate the significance of later events and 
the füll sweep of the effect of the Two Year Amendment in 
the determination of party actions and campaign maneuvers 
in the political contest of 1859 we must realize some of the 
major collateral facts in the Situation and the relations of some 
of the personal factors thereto — ^all of which constituted the 
background agaipst which Germans saw the Act of Massa- 
chusetts Standing out stark and ominous of evil to their wel- 
fare. 

Public interest in politics, as in dramatic art, depends upon 
situations and the varying combinations of f orces and the ad- 
justment and contradiction of factors; upon the focusing of 
civic interests and the concentration of individual ambitions; 
upon the collision of factional, industrial and sectional inter- 
ests and the character and clash of personalities. Sundry na- 
tional events and various local developments tended simulta- 
neously to enhance the strength of the Republicans with Ger- 
mans and to militate against the Democrats. Other occur- 
ences increased their irritation produced by the Two Year 
Amendment. Finally the damage done the Republicans by 
the Two Year Amendment was almost balanced by a note- 
worthy pronouncement of the Administration at Washington 
involving the Status of the naturalized Citizens abroad; and 
the Germans were sordy perplexed with conflicting feelings 
and prejudices. 

If we expect personal ligerty and political Status, there was 
no question in which Germans were more keenly interested 
than in the Propaganda for liberal land laws. From the early 
forties when the "National Reformers" began to agitate for 
land limitation and free farms, Germans had followed the 
progress of proposals in Congress with increasing concem. 
When the movement reached its first culmination about the 
time when the country was in the bitter contest over the re- 
striction of Slavery and Disunion that concluded in the Clay 
compromise, the Germans began to perceive that the most 
serious Opposition to free farms or free homesteads came 
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f rom the rq)resentatives of the Slave States and that the chief 
Promoters of the Propaganda were foremost in the anti-slav- 
ery agitation, As the Germans were "land hungry," being 
for the most part lacklanders in their Fatherland and as sev- 
enty-five per cent of them, according to Friedrich Kapp, 
settled in rural rather than in urban areas, they foUowed the 
course of Congressional debates with ardent interest. Bills 
with varying degrees of liberal provisions had passed one or 
the other of the two houses of Congress during the decade. 
The populär pressure on Congress for the passage öf such an 
act increased steadily until the 35th Congress, when there 
seemed to be a fair prospect that the Grow bill might pass. 
It had been defeated, o? rather side-tracked, at the first session 
in 1858 by the Southern leaders. In the second session the 
bill was reported favorably in the House and after some par- 
liamentary maneuvers in Opposition lead by such Southern 
leaders as Keit, Millson and A. H. Stephens, it was passed 
February 1. Mr. Atkins of Tennessee announced that he was 
in favor of "a proper homestead bill," but he was opposed 
to the pending measure because its benefits were accorded 
to "unnaturalized persons." The pro-slavery leaders of Sen- 
ate and House had always amended the proposals of the 
anti-slavery Champions by confining the Operation of the law 
to heads of families and to Citizens, restrictions that were es- 
pecially grievous to Germans, and particularly newly arriving 
immigrants. 

The passage of the Homestead bill by the House and a fa- 
vorable prospect in the Senate created much populär expecta- 
tion. In Germany, we are told, its passage through the House 
produced "manifestations of joy." ^* Theodore Olshausen, 
whose pen had been tempered by experience and close 
study of conditions, was not so sanguine. On the day Mr. 
Grow secured its passage he told the readers of Der Demo- 
krat (Feb. 1)4^ 

"Die südlichen Sklavenzüchter wünschen gar nicht, das? 
der freie Nordwesten sich ausdehne und verstärke und hal- 

"^^ Chicago Press and Tribüne, April 26, 1859 :— Editorial entitlcd 
"Immigration." 
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ten daher alle Massregeln nieder, welcher auf die Erleichte- 
rung des Anhaus durch freie Arbeiter abzielen soll. Aus 
diesem Grunde musste auch das Grow'sche Amendment, wel- 
ches den Ansiedlem zehn Jahre Zeit lassen wollte, ehe sie 
nöthig haben sollten für ihr Land zu bezahlen, im Congress 
durchfallen. Die öffentlichen Ländereien sollen die Speku- 
lanten, den Begünstigten der R^erung und den Sklaven- 
züchtem offen stehen tmd ihnen bequem zuganglich ge- 
macht werden, aber nicht des weissen Arbeiter. So will es 
die Aristocratie des Südens und so geschieht's!" 

Mr. Olshausen was a good prophet. The Senators from 
the South stood relentlessly athwart the path of the friends 
of the Homestead bill. Senator Wade of Ohio called up the 
House bill on February 17. Senator Himter of Virginia at 
once objected. As the chairman of the Committee of the 
Senate having the budget bills in Charge his objection was 
serious in view of the few days remaining for the Session. 
Senators Wade and Seward insisted; and the bill was de- 
feated by a tie vote, Vice President Breckinridge casting his 
vote against it. The friends of the measure had victory so 
nearly within their grasp that defeat was particularly exasper- 
ating. The Opposition was entirely from the pro-slavery lead- 
ers, and almost entirely from Southern Senators. 

The disappointment of the Germans in respect of the 
Homestead bill was aggravated by another defeat of the 
measure on February 25 and again the contrary interests and 
dominant influence of the Southern Senators stood forth con- 
spicuously. Senator SlidelFs bill for the acquisition of Cuba, 
the bill carrying with it a contingent appropriation of $30,- 
000,000 for its purchase, was pending when Senator Doolittle 
of Wisconsin sought to secure consideration for the Home- 
stead bill as to which his German constituents were greatly 
aroused. Senator SlideU's motion to postpone all special Or- 
ders and take up the Cuban bill carried by a vote of 35 to 24. 
Again late in the evening of the same day Senator Doolittle 
moved to take up the Homestead bill. A fiery discussion en- 
sued, in which most of the giants broke lances. In the course 
of the debate Senator Toombs of Georgia in towering con- 
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tempt characterized the maneuvers of the fricnds of thc 
Homestead bill as th6 "paltry tricks of two-penny dema- 
gogues," and Senator Wade, in hot retort, shot his famous bolt 
that thenceforth : "The question will be, shall we give niggers 
to the niggerless, or lands to the landless." On every ballet 
the friends of the Cuban bill won by substantial majorities. 

That collision in the Senate on February 25 made lumin- 
ous again the definitive fact in the Situation so far as Germans 
were vitally concemed. Southern Senators knew, both in- 
stinctively and practically, that Slavery and Free White labor 
could not thrive together. They knew, too, that German 
immigrants who sought the soil would inevitably drive out 
slave-labor. Germans naturally resented their contcmptuous 
assertions that such measures as the Grow bill, which was 
urged for their particular encouragement and benefit, was 
Icgislation for mendicants. 

Germans suffered from another perplexity. The naturc 
of patriotism and the objects of govemment, as Senator Rusch 
of Iowa intimated in his letter to the New York Tribüne, 
were somewhat confused by the arguments of Messrs. Slidell 
and Toombs. Grants of petty parcels of land to those who 
would actually go upon the public domain and cultivate the 
soil for five years in order to secure title were denounced as 
Agrarianism and vicious Socialism; whereas the self-same 
critics of the Grow bill tumed face-about and demanded the 
appropriation of $30,000,000 of revenue outright for the pur- 
chase of territory whereon Slaveowners might extend their 
Jurisdiction and enhance their welfare. The virtue and con- 
sistency of their argument were difficult for Germans to per- 
ceive. 

German editors denounced the enemies of the Homestead 
law in no gentle terms. Their indignation was so general and 
so pronounced that Republican editors speedily perceived that 
the old-time loyalty of Germans to the Democratic party was 
being seriously disturbed and desertions were reported. Re- 
publican editors not only took notice thereof but took pains 
to dwell upon. Mr. Howell of Keokuk enlarged upon the 
interests of the Germans and the Homestead law, and the "irre- 
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pressible antagonism of the German heart to the principle of 
Slavery," in the columns of the Gate City. 

With respect to both of the measures before Congress the 
party leaders of Iowa were deddedly interested. The Repub- 
licans, Messrs. Harlan, Curtis and Vandever eamestly pro- 
moted the Homestead bill and opposed the acquisition of 
Cuba. General A. C. Dodge, Senator Harlan's predecessor, 
had taken a very active part in the promotion of Homestead 
bills during his Senatorial career and insisted on the utmost 
liberality in the treatment of the foreign-bom. He was, on 
the other band, favorable to the purchase of Cuba. "President 
Pierce had appointed him Minister to the Court of Spain in 
1855 and the one great object of his mission was the acquisi- 
tion of the Pearl of the Antilles. On March 12, 1859, General 
Dodge left Madrid to retum to Iowa, his efforts to secure 
Cuba being vain. For two months prior to his departure for 
home the Democratic leaders had been urging him as the 
strongest man in the party with whom to rccapture Iowa f rom 
the Republican party. The fates pushed him forward. The 
Germans were destined to stand athwart his course to prevent 
his success, precisely as they had done in 1854. 

XII. 

The big black beast of partisan discussion in Iowa in 
ante bellum days was abolitionism. Democrats hurled their 
most opprobrious epithet when they denounced a person or a 
party as a "Black Republican." The term carried with it 
more than contempt and scom; malevolence was almost cer- 
tain to go with it. In Iowa, precisely as in Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio, the intensity of the hatred that heated the epithet 
was a consequence of the character of the pioneer population 
of the State. 

The first settlers of Iowa prior to 1860 were predomin- 
antly people of Southern origin or descent. In 1850 the na- 
tives of the Slave states outnumbered the New Englanders 
five to one. In 1856 in Madison county there were nearly a 
thousand Southemers and only fifty "Yankees* from east of 
the Hudson. The same proportions, and probably a greater 
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Proportion of Southern Stocks, maintained in the natives of 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois who emigrated to Iowa in such 
enormous numbers betwen 1850 and 1860. The presence of 
such Stocks in the State with the traditions and predilections 
of the South accounts for the pronounced pro-slavery conduct 
of the national representatives of Iowa in Congress and the 
charactcr of her local politics and l^slation prior to 1854. 

The South had no nx)re staunch defenders of the rights of 
Slaveholders than the Senators from Iowa, Geo. W. Jones 
and A. C. Dodge. There were but three Northern Senators 
who voted for the Fugitive Slave Law. Both Senators from 
Iowa voted for it ; and both voted for the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise ; and they stood forth with pride and con- 
fidence in the storms of abuse that broke upon their heads. 
And Iowa would have sustained them probably, but for the 
defections of Germans from the Democratic party in 1854. 

In local legislation pro-slavery sentiment was obvious. The 
rights of Negroes were always doubtful. Their rights of ac- 
quiring and transmitting property were slowly granted. The 
testimony of Negroes in court was refused or received with 
adverse presumptions. They were denied the right to votc. 
Access to schools was either denied or so difficult gencrally 
as to result in denial. 

With such a population and such an atmosphere Aboli- 
tionism and its correlatives of industrial and political and con- 
sequent social equality of Whites and Bladcs was an utter 
abomination that could hardly be tolerated. Democrats in 
particular saw every liberal Suggestion for the amelioration of 
the condition of the resident bladcs with jaundiced eyes and 
whenever they discussed them dipped their pens in vitriol. The 
Republican party of Iowa, it must be kept in mind, was com- 
posed largely of Southern Stocks." Some of its most 

^8 The proposal to strikc "white" from the Constitution submitted 
to the people in 1857 was defeated by an overwhelming votc of nearly 
five to one. 

The sentiment of some of the Republicans of Iowa may be in- 
ferred from the following plank of a platform adopted by a county 
Convention at Winterset, Madison county, September 18, 1857,: 

"Resolved, That wt are now and ever opposed to any attempt to 
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radical anti-slavery leaders werc Southemers; e. g., Mr. Wm. 
Penn Clark, who ran as the Abolition candidate for Goveraor 
in 1850.^* But Southerners were generally very '*con- 
servative" upon the Slavery question. They had no tolerance 
for Abolitionism. 

In the forepart o£ March there appeared in The Torchlight, 
a newspaper published at Xenia, Ohio, an artide describing 
the plans and eflForts of onc Dr. J. S. Prescott, reported as a 
resident of Spirit Lake, Iowa, to promote a scheme for the 
colonization of Free Blacks and refugees from slavery in 
Northwestern Iowa — ^particularly in the counties of Didcen- 
son, O'Brien, Osceola and Cherokee and perhaps additional 
counties. The account gave considerable detail and indicated 
a pretentious project and extensive activities in the East to 
effect its realization. Dr. Prescott had organized and ad- 
dressed meetings in the cities of Washington, D. C, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg and apparently was prosecuting a serious 
campaign in furtherance of his scheme. From the contents of 
a series of resolutions adopted at Xenia, Ohio, one might 
readily infer that the project was in a fair way of successful 
execution. 

The account of Dr. Prescott's project, as it appeared 
in The Torchlight, was extensively reprinted in Iowa. The 
editors of the Democratic press broke forth instantly in 
screams of protest and denunciation. Their imagination 
rioted in f rightful anticipations. Iowa was to become a haven 
for Negroes, a sort of Northern Liberia. They saw inuni- 
nent Negro Equality or Race War, or Amalgamation — abom- 
inations not to be contemplated. The proposal was as a 
lighted torch to pitch. The discussion became ugly and sul- 
phurous; and one of the bitterest complaints of the Germans 
of Boston and of Iowa against the Two Year Amendment 
of Massachusetts was given a lurid Illustration, of which the 
Democrats made the most. 

putting the negro upon an equality with the whites, and will wage un- 
ceasing war against it, whether the attempt be made in the common 
schools, at the ballot box^on the field, or elsewhere. 
1* Mr. Clark received only 575 votes in the State. 
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The Journal, the Democratic organ of Keokuk — a dty in 
which sons of the Old South were numerous and the preju- 
dices of the old regime were prevalent and powerful — re- 
printed the account of Dr. Prescott's scheme. ' The evening 
following, its editor, Captain Appler, met sundry dtizens of 
the city at a grocery owned by a Gernian, and he was soon 
engaged in a heated controversy with one of the Republican 
Aldermen of Keokuk respecting the project. As usual with 
the discussions of such asseniblies, personal and partisan prej- 
udices and political philosc^hy become fused in a fearful 
fashion. In the course of the controversy the Rq)ublican 
Alderman, either in a high pitch of passion or in far flung 
fancy in exposition, finally clinched his argument and drove 
home his point, by declaring that "he would rather see Iowa 
colonized by Negroes than by lousy Dutch and Irish." 

The alleged preferences of the Republican Alderman of 
Keokuk were, of course, instantly heralded broadcast with 
ready pens and trumpet tongues by Democratic partisans. 
They enlarged upon the remark with huge delight and furious 
emphasis. The remark to them illustrated conclusively the 
genuine feelings of the Republicans respecting the foreign 
bom. Stout denials that he had allowed himself to make 
such an assertion were counteracted by affidavits in confirma- 
tion. With perfect assurance Democratic editors declared the 
remark thrown out at Keokuk to be a true expression of Re- 
publican feelings and views. Mr. Dorr's paper, The Daily 
Express and Herald, at Dubuque, thus expresses prevalent 
opinion among the Democrats in the issue of May 26, in two 
editorials as follows: 

IOWA REPUBLICAN SENTIMENT. 

That the sentiments of the Republican party of Iowa 
I against foreign-bom Citizens are identically the same as 
that of Republican Massachusetts, is becoming more evi- 
dent, every day. Indeed, that proscriptivc and hostile 
feeling is one of the chief Clements upon which the Know 
Nothing Republican party was nourished into life and 
strength. 

The rankling hatred which lurks in the hearts of thcir 
leaders toward adopted Citizens and the poor white labor- 
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ing Population from Europe, does manifest itsdf occa- 
sionally. A good instance of this has taken place at Keo- 
kuk. * ♦ * 

* ♦ ♦ In other words, to makc Iowa an asylum 
for all the ncgroes of the Union, and to occupy a large 
portion of our territory with this objectionable class of 
Population to the exclusion and injury of our own labor- 
ing white men. ♦ ♦ * 

THE REPUBLICAN PROGRAMME— 
NEGRO EQUALITY. 

The Republican wire-pullers in this State feel the 
damning effect of the adoption of the Two Years' 
Amendment to the Constitution of Massachusetts, and 
endeavor to save themselves by a resort to every subter- 
fuge 

One of their grand prescriptions was a dose of reso- 
lutions from the Republican State Convention [Commit- 
tee], indignantly protesting against the Massachusetts 
Amendment — ^while at the same time the very authors of 
those resolutions undertook to establish negro equality in 
the new Constitution, and foUowed it up by a proposition 
in the first Session of the Legislature under that Constitu- 
tion, to compel naturalized Citizens to swear in their votes 
and produce their papers. 

Their second step was to get a few credulous Ger- 
mans to address "interrogations" to the Republican mem- 
bers of Congress and United States Senators, who reply 
very meekly that they disapprove of the Massachusetts 
Amendment — ^although they were leaders and high priests 
in the Know Nothing Councils] * * * Two of the 
distinguished genetlemen, Messrs. Harlan and Vandever, 
were initiated in the dark and proscriptive order in this 
very city. 

But all these dodges are ephemeral and mere impulse 
to seif preservation. The Programme of the Republican . 
party * * * is under the leadership and dictation of ' 
men who are Abolitionists heart and soul, swom [not] to 
pause nor to cease effort until they establish negro equal- 
ity in Iowa. 

And now comes up the plan of colonizing the State ) 
with niggers * * * 
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So far as thc people of Northwestern Iowa are con- 
cemed we advise them to make a law unto themselves, 
and rather than have their bcautiful country desecrated 
by a horde of negroes from other States, to drive them 
into the Missouri, and their Patrons with them, 

Now, with such a programme, it may not seem stränge 
if to it be added at no distant day the very amendment 
[the Two Year Amendment], which these Know Nothing 
Congressmen so ostentatiously condemn. 

That the two foregoing editorials, appearing in the samc 
issue of a leading Democratic daily of Iowa are typical of many 
to be found in the Democratic press of the State in the pre- 
liminaries of the gubematorial campaign in 1859, excmplify- 
ing the spirit and substance of much of the argfument and 
appeal addressed to the Germans, might be demonstrated by 
a score of citations and exhibits. From the first publication of 
the Protest of the Germans of Boston when they pointed out 
that Negroes after one year's residence in Massachusetts, be 
they ever so ignorant and tmfit, might vote and hold office in 
the Old Bay State, but educated Germans and French, Scan- 
dinavians and Swiss were denied the franchise for seven 
years, DenKKratic editors steadily directed their fire upon the 
sensibilities of the Germans of Iowa, striving to prick their 
pride and arouse their resentment against the party which had 
imposed the gross discrimination upon them in Massachusetts; 
and the premlses of their argument and the backg^ound 
against which their flings and flouts were thrown were the 
Germans dread of Know Nothingism on one side and the 
native's intense hatred of Abolition and Negro equality on the 
other. . There was much heavy faced type and italics used by 
Democratic editors when writing upon electorial Privileges of 
Negroes in Massachusetts In contrast with those permitted 
the Germans. 

One issue of the Muscatine Democratic Bnquirer two wedcs 
following the publication of the editorials at Dubuque, quoted 
above, affords us a striking illustration of this appeal to pride, 
prejudice and passion. On June 9 Mr. Biles printed four 
articles on his editorial page that are highly suggestive. One 
entitled "Black Man in Massachusetts" begins : "The Boston 
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Courier, in lecturing Carl Schurz, the Wisconsin Black Repub- 
lican, who went to Boston to set the Yankee Republicans right 
on political questions, thus enumerates the Privileges of Ne- 
groes in the State of Massachusetts" ; and then are mentioned 
their right to vote, their right to put their children in the 
schools with white children, their right to intermarry with 
whites, their right to serve on juries. In another coltunn is 
an editorial reprinted from the Leavenworth Herald headed 
"The Republican Party in Favor of Negro Suffrage," which 
was a savage attack upon an editorial then but recently printed 
in Greeley's Tribüne upon the part taken by Negro voters 
in a late election in Kansas. In the adjacent column was a 
reprint of an article from the Anzeiger des Westens of St. 
Louis consisting mainly of a much quoted article from the 
Hochwächter of Cincinnati, urging that the German Repub- 
licans make a public and specific demand upon the Republican 
State Conventions of the several states for an explicit disa- 
vowal of sympathy with, and repudiation of, the principle of 
the Two Year Amendment of Massachusetts, with concurrent 
notice that refusal so to repudiate the obnoxious Amendment 
would work the forfeiture of German respect and good will 
and insure the active hostility of the German Republicans. 
The fourth article at the top of the last column of the editorial 
page was a reprint of the portions of Govemor Banks's mes- 
sage to the Geieral Court of Massachusetts in 1858 and 1859 
referring to and commending the principle of said "Two Year" 
Amendment. 

Sucll argfuments and appeals were not without effect. Tlie 
dty and county of Muscatine were storm centers of radicalism 
respecting Know Nothingism, Slavery and the "Temperance" 
question. Karl Rotteck, a "Forty-eighter" who had had to 
flee from Baden because of undue activity in the Revolution, 
was the editor of the Zeitung, published at Muscatine and he 
had been denouncing the Massachusetts Amendment in bitter 
terms and had indicated that his faith in the Republican party 
had been so seriously shattered he would betake himself and 
paper to the DenKxrratic camp. 
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XIII. 

It is not always easy to determine correctly what thc 
weather is Hkely to be within an cnsuing twdve or twenty- 
four hours. The skies may be cloudy and threatening and 
within a short time the sun may be shining in a vast expanse 
of cerulean blue. Per contra clear skies may with equal sud- 
denness become dark with ugly clouds and the earth shake 
with the roar and shock of lightning and raging winds. One 
suffers the same difficulties and perplexities in forcasting or 
measuring the force and effect of the winds and tides of pub- 
lic opinion and the prospects of political parties in thdr strug- 
gles for place and power. 

It is not easy to determine whether the prospects conf ront- 
ing the Republican party in Iowa in May were unfavorable 
or not. In national matters they had perhaps the preponder- 
ance of advantage. In State affairs the outlook was certainly 
not favorable. The Democrats had been given a decided lead 
by the tremendous disturbance in the peace of mind of thc 
Germans produced by the introduction and passage of the 
Two Year Amendment. The notable unanimity with which 
the Republican leaders had repudiated and denounced the act 
of Massachusetts had done much to quiet the Germans and 
allay their suspicions; but the confidence of the latter had 
been roughly shaken. Reckoning all things the Democrats 
had substantial grounds for the vigor with which they as- 
sailed the Republican positions in the forepart of 1859. Thc 
Republicans clearly could not easily take the offensive; their 
tactics at least were mainly on the defensive. 

With the fates thus favorable the Democrats suddenly 
had their ranks thrown into utter confusion ; and that too, by 
the National Government itself, controUed by their own par- 
tisans. The cause was the foreign-bom and their Status in 
our policy. 

On May 17 — ^the same day on which Abraham Lincoln at 
Springfield penned his much quoted letter to Dr. Theodore 
Canisius declaring his Opposition to the principle of the Two 
Year Amendment — Lewis Cass, President Buchanan's Sec- 
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retary of State, penned a brief note to a Citizen of Memphis, 
Mr. Felix LeClerc, a Frendunan by birth, but a naturalized 
Citizen of the United States, stating that the United Sates 
would not undertake to protect him from arrest, fine or im- 
prisonment by France, should he return to his native land and 
be seized on account of delinquent military service, avoided 
by him by emigration to the United States. 

The letter to Mr. LeClerc was given to the public about 
the first of June, or rather became a matter of national inter- 
est roundabout that date; and Germans at once became 
alarmed and took up arms. Mr. A. V. Hofer, a German Citi- 
zen of Cincinnati, wrote an eamest letter expressing their 
anxiety and dissent and asking for a more explicit avowal of 
the Position and policy of the Administration in respect to the 
protection of naturalized Citizens abroad. The German edi- 
tors and all the Opposition or anti-slavery editors, the country 
over, burst forth with indignant protests. The Cass-LeClerc 
policy was denounced as a national humiliation, an open con- 
fession of weakness, and a repudiation of an express and ob- 
vious national Obligation. 

The Republicans, smarting from the drubbing they had re- 
ceived on account of the Two Year Amendment, indulged in 
an ecstasy of denunciation and recrimination. The Act of 
Massachusetts might have been a gross mistake, a huge blun- 
der, but it was merely an error in judgment, not a lapse in 
patriotism, and moreover it was a solitary act of a Single State 
for which neither the Nation, nor the Republican party at 
large could be held accountible ;and, furthermore, Republican 
leaders everywhere, in Massachusetts as well as in the coun- 
try, had denounced the Two Year Amendment. But the Cass- 
LeClerc letter was no accidental expression; it was not the 
declaration of inconspicuous, unknown and reckless partisans 
controlled by local passion or prejudice. It was a solemn utter- 
ance, a considered announcement of deliberate policy. Indeed, 
it was the nature of a pronouncement ex cathedra by the 
High Priest of the Democratic party at the Nation's capital. 

Public astonishment, we may well suspect, was enhanced 
by the very brevity of the LeClerc letter. It suggested an as- 
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sumption on the part of Sccrctary Cass, and a prcsumption of 
previous practicc warranting his plump and unequivocal as- 
sertions of national policy. The public, if we may take the 
universal outcry against the venerable Secretary's doctrine as 
an index, very generally had supposed the national policy and 
practice directly the reverse. The Administration was recre- 
ant to the Nation's noblest assertions of international policy 
and, more astonishing still, forgetful of the most honorablc 
traditions of the Democratic party itself. Had we not fought 
the war of 1812 mainly and expressly upon the issue of our 
Goverament's right and imperative duty to protect our adopt- 
ed citzens while under our flag upon the High Seas and in 
foreign ports against the demands of their parent states? Had 
not Captain Ingraham's rescue of Martin Koszta, the Hungar- 
ian refugee, who had merely declared his "intention" to be- 
come a Citizen of the United States, had not the rescue of this 
man from the hold of an Austrian warship in the Turkish har- 
bor of Smyma and Secretary Marcy's ringing letter to Mr. 
Hülsemann commending the dramatic rescue proclaimed what 
the United States held to be her paramoimt right and her 
express duty respecting the protection due her adopted Citi- 
zens when abroad? Yet here was the inunediate successor of 
Marcy who had forgotten the glorious doctrine and supinely 
refused to give our naturalized Citizens the protection so 
strikingly accorded Koszta in the harbor of Smyma. 
. Such in outline were some of the comments in criticisms 
lodged against Secretary Cass's letter to Felix LeClerc. It 
would be appropriate here to assemble and analyze some of 
the arguments incorporated in them because they coristituted 
material considerations in counteracting the discontent of the 
Germans over the Two Year Amendment, and they no doubt 
checked the disposition to desert the party with which all lib- 
eral and anti-slavery Germans had since 1854 increasingly af- 
filiated. I do not, however, undertake to exhibit the many in- 
tercsting and intricate phases of the animated discussion that 
ensued during June and July. There were in the large three 
classes of critics: First, the foreign-bom and in particular 
the Germans who viewed the matter from the point of view of 
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immediate personal interest. Second, the Republicans and 
anti-slavery partisans, who viewed the issue partly from the 
angle of the patriotic Citizens' conccption of national duty 
and authority and partly from the baseline of partisan preju- 
dice and purpose to heckle and harrass the party in power; 
and third, Democratic critics, mainly liberal Democrats, sup- 
porters of Senator Douglas for the most part, who were in 
open war with President Buchanan's Administration. 

The columns of Der Demokrat do not contain as much 
editorial denunciation of the Cass-LeClerc letter as we should 
normally expect to find. Mr. Olshausen was apparently in- 
terested chiefly in exhibiting proofs that the Republican lead- 
ers and Republican organizations of Iowa and Illinois were 
repudiating the Two Year Amendment. The exhibitions of 
Know Nothingism in the South and in Connecticut and Ohio, 
the plump disavowal of sympathy with the act of Massachu- 
setts by the Republican State Convention of Ohio, the national 
Convention of German radicals at Cleveland occupy the fore- 
front of his thought. On June 28 and 29 he reviews some 
of the interesting diplomatic correspondence of our State de- 
partment whence he concludes that previous Secretaries of 
State, notably Edward Everett, had established solid prece- 
dents for maintaining the rights of the naturalized Citizens 
abroad. He sarcastically closes one article with: '*Ist solche 
Weigerung die demokratische Zimeig^ng zu den Fremdge- 
borenen?" One cannot but suspect that Mr. Olshausen rc- 
frained from furious denunciation and diatribe because he was 
not at all certain that Secretary Cass was in the wrong as to 
his ftmdamental position. 

The Republicans \srere not modest, nor mild in assailing the 
theory of the Administration. Their editors played the cntire 
gamut of ironical comparisons and allusions in citing the glo- 
rious achievements of the govemment in the past, under the 
guiding band of Democratic statesmen. I take one argument 
from the columns of The Hawkeye of Burlington. It is in- 
teresting and instructive as an illustration of the common, al- 
most universal practice among Republicans and anti-slavery 
critics in ante bellum discussion of considering all questions 
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from the Standpoint of slavcry. Mr. Dunham thus expressed 
himsdf on June 30: 

The recent letters of General Cass show that the slave 
party, through the general govemment, have made a re- 
cent onslaught upon the adopted Citizens, affecting their 
dearest and most sacred rights. There is no denying that 
it is a blow intended to create a wide and cruel distinction 
between the native and naturalized Citizen, and deprive 
the latter of the most valuable rights. While the Secre- 
tary of State admits that we are bound to protect Ameri- 
can Citizens bom in this country, in every part of the 
World wherever business or pleasure may take them, at 
the dictation of his and the Democratic party's Southern 
masters, he teils all naturalized Citizens that prudence re- 
quires them to stay at home — ^that if they go abroad this 
govemment will not interpose to protect them from the 
conscription. That if they go to Europe and are pressed 
into the army by European tyrants to fight their battles 
this govemment will abandon them to their fate. 

It is the interest of the South to discourage immigra- 
tion from Europe, but to open the African slave trade. 
The Democratic party is the slave of the South and proud 
to do its bidding, hence General Cass, speaking for the 
Government, has informed naturalized Citizens, in effect, 
that when they voluntarily sail from our shores they must 
take care of themselves. 

Here again we see that the objective of Republican strate- 
gy was to prick the pride of Germans, to arouse their Indigna- 
tion, and to create personal antagonism to the pro-slavery 
party by constant iteration of the Charge that Slavocrats werc 
instinctively opposed to the foreign-bom and were insidiously 
thwarting their welfare both at home and abroad. 

The Republican press, however, was very mild and gentle 
in its criticisms of the Cass-LeClerc doctrine compared with 
the insurgent Democratic press. Some of the pro-Douglas 
editors were vehement and virulent in their denunciation of 
the Administration. The Daily Express and Herald best 
voiced their sentiments and indicated the intensity of their 
feelings. In estimating the significance of the expressions 
that follow we should bear in mind that Mr. J. B. Dorr, the 
editor, was high in the confidence of Senator Douglas; that 
it was to Mr. Dorr that Senator Douglas sent his noted letter 
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of June 22 from Washington stating the terms on which hc 
would be a candidate for the nomination for the Presidency 
before the Charleston Convention, a letter that produced a 
very considerable commotion among Democratic partisans. 

On June 9, Mr. Dorr's paper came out with a powcrful 
leader denouncing General Cass's position. The artide had 
been written several days before but publication was delayed 
either for prudential or for political reasons or was crowded 
out by other matters. It was entitled : "A Humiliating Back- 
ing Down," and in harmony with the caption he assails the 
Position of Secretary Cass : "It places our Republic in a dis- 
honorable, nay, even in a contemptible light in the eyes of all 
nations." Reviewing the course of our govemment in pro- 
tecting its adc^ted Citizens abroad and the inducements of- 
fered the people of Europe to come among us, and the moral 
Obligation to protect them as we do our native born, he ob- 
serves : 

The United States is abier now to protect its Citizens 

than it ever was before but the letter of Secretary Cass is 

mortifying. . . . What a contrast to this was the 

manly letter of Secretary Marcy to Hülseman, on the 

Koszta affair. But alas ! it seems we have now fallen on 

degenerate times, and have timorous men at the head of 

the nation, apparently trembling before the "claims" of 

European Kings. Alas for the brave of other years. 

Reflecting upon the matter during the foUowing wedc Mr. 

Dorr's astonishment and indignation waxed instead of waned. 

Contempt and resentment and alarm took possession of him 

and on June 16 he put forth another powerful editorial more 

energetic and sweeping than the former, as the following ex- 

cerpts will demonstrate: 

His decision is so anti-national, anti-American and 
entirely anti-Democratic that many of the old gentleman's 
[Secretary Cass] former admirers have come to the con- 
clusion that he has not only outlived the vigor of man- 
hood, but that his intellect is so impaired that he is wholly 
unfit for the duties of the office he holds. 

Indeed no other govemment on earth ever took such 
a disgraceful position, and it has remained for a Demo- 
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cratic Administration to sink the name of an American 
Citizen below contempt. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The time was when Roman citizenship, in the humb- 
lest individual, commanded respect in every land, and 
shall it now be said that American citizenship is inferior 
to that of Rome of old? No nation, cither ancient or 
modern, ever denied its protection to its Citizens, except 
the United States, under the Presidency of James Bu- 
chanan, with Lewis Cass as his Secretary of State. In 
view of this fact it has become the duty of the uncor- 
rupted Democracy of the Union to denounce an Admin- 
istration which has thus lowered us in the eyes of the 
World, and to demand the dismisscU of General Cass f rom 
the high office which his imbecility disgraces. 

♦ ♦ ♦ We therefore in the name of Democracy, 
call upCHi the President to dismiss Mr. Lewis Cass from 
the Office which he holds, and thereby repudiate the dis- 
honorable doctrine he has enundated. 
In another column of the same issue of the Express and 
Herald it was dramatically demonstrated how direct, immc- 
diate and personal was the interest of the Germans of Iowa 
in the matter in controversy. Thcre was reproduced in extenso 
an official summons issued on May 4 by the District Court of 
the royal city of Dantzig, Prussia, commanding one Frederick 
A. Gniffke to appear in said court on September 8 "to pro- 
duce testimony for his defense" on the Charge of "leaving the 
Kingdom without permission in order to avoid joining the 
army" ; the summons f urther stating that "in casc of his non- 
appearance, the investigation and decision of his case will be 
proceeded with in contumacium," The person named and so 
stmimoned was the founder and editor of the Dubuque Na- 
tional Demokrat, of which today (January 1914), he remains 
Editor Emeritus, then and now one of the most highly es- 
teemed Citizens of the city of Dubuque. 

The incident, had it related to an inconspicuous private Citi- 
zen, would have been interesting, but it had maximum force 
as an illustration of the significance and the consequences of 
Secretary Cass's ruling — for Mr. Gniffke was not only an edi- 
tor of a German paper, but he was the editor of the one Demo- 
cratic German paper in the State of Iowa, conceming which 
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Democrats were particularly anxious, as we shall have occa- 
sion later to point out, to encourage and protect. It is not 
Strange that the ruling of the Premier of the Administration 
threw Democratic partisans into a sorry State of distraction, 
disgust and desperation, and that Mr. Dorr closed his editorial 
dealing with "A Summons From the King of Prussia" with 
the striking exhortation: "Every German and other foreign 
bom Democrat in Dubuque should attend the mass meeting 
today and vote for a delegation which will not only not endorse 
the Administration but will denoimce all such doctrines as 
that which makes citizenship a farce, and the oath by which 
it is obtained, perjury." 

The action contemplated in the latter refcrence was the 
assembly of the county Convention to select the delegates of 
Dubuque county to the Democratic State Convention called to 
meet in Des Moines, June 23, the day following the Republic- 
an State Convention, to formulate their State platform and 
nominate their State ticket for the impending State campaign. 

Such violent criticism, such proposals of sweeping drastic 
action are only explicable upon grotmds of partisan exigency, 
rather than upon the substantial merits of the case. The 
course of the Government had been inconsistent. Henry 
Wheaton at Berlin, in 1834, Edward Everett as Secretary of 
State in 1853, and Caleb Cushing, as Attomey General in 
1856, announced rulings on all fours with the doctrine of 
the Cass-LeClerc letter. President Buchanan as Secretary of 
State in 1845 and 1848 had asserted an absolute right to pro- 
tect naturalized Citizens abroad." American courts in various 
instances had handed down rulings similar to the LeClerc 
doctrine. The Koszta case was not in point, when closely 
scrutinized. The uproar over the Departments ruling was 
due to the excitement produced among the Germans of the 
North by the Two-Year Amendment adopted in Massachu- 
setts. 

The peace of mind of the Germans had been rudely shaken 
in the very house of its friends. The major political parties 
were concentrating their forces for a momentous struggle and 

"Moore's International Law Digest, Vol. III., 552-604. 
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the chances of success were within narrow margins and the 
Germans easily held the balance of power. Democrats had 
indulged in fine f renzy condemning the Two Year Amendment 
and denouncing the Republicans as Know Nothings and Phar« 
isees in their course towards the foreign born. The Cass-Le- 
Clerc letter converted all their virtuous indignation into mere 
Partisan sound and fury for use to secure political revenue. 
Democrats apparently were tarred with the same stick, as 
were the Republicans ; and the Democrats knew that Germans 
had little or no pref erence for the pot over the kettle. Further, 
with such a critical campaign impending the LeClerc letter seem- 
ed an inexcusable blunder, utterly heedless, reckless, thought- 
less ; especially so, just at that juncture when they were making 
the welkin ring with their protests against the nativistic legisla- 
tion of Massachusetts. Finally, the acrimonious criticism of 
the pro-Douglas press was due in large degree, we may sus- 
pect, to the fact that the Germans constituted a much morc 
important factor in their f actional alignments and maneuvers 
and ultimate success than they did in the corps of the faction 
that followed the fortunes of the President. Hence the wrath 
of Mr. Dorr. 

Let US now follow the course of the party leaders — espe- 
cially within the Republican party in making ready for the 
campaign. We shall see that in canvassing both men and 
measures Germans and German sensibilities and demands 
were constant and paramount considerations. 

XIV. 

If one were to form conclusions wholly from the exhibits 
of the editorial columns of the Republican newspapers of 
Iowa in 1859 he might easily and properly conclude that few 
persons, either partisans or the public at large, cared a red 
herring about the Republican nomination for the Govemor- 
ship. Between January and June few of the leading papers 
took pains to express themselves with any seriousness or vigor 
upon the subject or to indicate any substantial interest in the 
matter. 
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On January 15, the State Journal, the Democratic papcr 
published at Des Moines, Mr. Will Porter, editor, said : "We 
hear rumors of trouble already brewing in the Republican 
ranks with reference to their candidates. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
f riends of the present Governor are confident of his renomi- 
nation, but there is a strong Opposition manifesting itself against 
him. * * *" None of the leading Republican papers re- 
torted with denials, so far as I can discover. The Govemor's 
home paper, The Daily Gate City, of Keokuk, gave forth no 
sign of intelest in the matter of the party nomination until 
after the proceedings of the State Convention, June 22, wcrc 
known. Such papers as the Otturniva Courier and the Mi«- 
catine Journal, both papers edited by alert and influential 
party men, Messrs. J. W. Norris and John Mahin, respect- 
ivdy, published no editorials of their own upon the gubema- 
torial nomination. 

During April, however, there must have been evidence of 
the formation of lines and the concentration of forces; for 
Mr. John Teesdale, of Des Moines, State Printer, and in some 
sense an offidal spokesman of the party in power, was either 
prompted, or feit constrained to take editorial notice of the 
gubematorial Situation in the columns of his paper, The Iowa 
Weekly Citizen, The occasion was the departure of Gov. 
Lowe from Des Moines, for a short visit to his home at Keo- 
kuk. The editorial was more remarkable for what it im- 
plied than for what it asserted, for what it did not say than 
for what it did say. Mr. Teesdale first notes the Govemor's 
departure "a few days since." He then states that he enjoyed 
"excellent health." As to the nomination for the Govemor- 
ship, Gov. Lowe was fully aware of Opposition, but he gave 
himself no concern. He had placed himself "in the hands of 
his f riends." He was anxious to promote the cause for which 
he and the party had so arduously labored. If some one eise 
could better promote the common cause he would serve cheer- 
fuUy in the ranks. Mr. Teesdale then mentions Mr. Elijah 
Seils, then Secretary of State, and Mr. Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
a State Senator from Johnson county. The first named had 
peremptorily declined to allow his name to be used. The lat- 
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ter, Mr. Teesdale, asserted, was not seeking the place. "Noth- 
ing but an imperative sense of duty will induce him to accept 
political honors." 

For reasons already suggested the Administration of Gov. 
Lowe had not proved satisfactory. The disappointment was 
f rankly admitted among Republicans in their personal Confer- 
ences and epistolary confidences. Mr. Lowe was a fine man, 
as an individual, honorable, clean-handed, high-minded ; but he 
lacked keen insight and foresight, vigor, caution, certainty of 
judgment. Sentiment rather than solid sense was likely to 
sway him and control his decisions. Early in 1859 Chiefs of 
his party and local leaders b^^ seriously to question the wis- 
dom of his renomination, because of the increasing currents 
of criticism running against him. The most influential leaders 
were soon convinced that he would prove too weak as a Stan- 
dard bearer in the strenuous campaign they feit was in pros- 
pect ; and canvass of persons and their points of strength and 
weakness became active. There was no open or gross attack 
upon Gov. Lowe or his administration. For the most part the 
discussion occurred sub rosa. 

In the fore part of the year Judge Geo. G. Wright, Chief 
Justice of the State, and Mr. Hiram Price, of Davenport, were 
mentioned as candidates; but neither gave countenance to the 
Suggestion. In April there was a rapid concentration upon 
Mr. Kirkwood. Here and there party papers began to "hoist" 
his name to the tops of their editorial columns. Among the 
first was The Vinton Eagle (May 2). Very soon it was ob- 
vious that the contest lay between Gov. Lowe and Mr. Kirk- 
wood, and the experienced leaders foresaw the success of the 
latter. 

With the concentration upon the nominee for the govemor- 
ship more or less certain, the leaders, Kirkwood himself and his 
friends, Gov. Lowe and his friends, began to consider the 
choice of running mate, namely, the nominee for Lieutenant 
Govemor. At the outset five names were currently urged: — 
Mr. J. B. Grinnell of Grinnell, Judge Caleb Baldwin of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Judge W. W. Hamilton of Dubuque, and Judge 
John Edwards of Chariton, and Judge Stephen J. Tabor of 
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Indq)endence. All were men of promincnce in the state's 
affairs. Mr. Grinnell had been very active in the formation 
of the Republican party in 1856 and was closing a term as a 
State Senator. His candidacy did not make much headway, 
for the reason, we may suspect, that he was too energetic a 
Propagandist in the causes of "Ten^erance" and Abolitionism. 
John Brown had just added lustre to his (Mr. GrinneH's) 
notoriety in this respect by stopping at his house in Grinnell on 
his last famous trip through Iowa. Judge Tabor was one of 
the most scholarly jurists in the State at the time but made no 
effort to promote his chances. Judge Baldwin was promoted 
actively by f riends. Judges Hamilton and Edwards, each de- 
sired and sought the nomination. Judge Hamilton had been 
President of the Senate under Govemor Grimes, and, if con- 
temporary comment may be trusted, had proved an admirable 
presiding officer. Judge Edwards, then a State Senator, was a 
Virginian who had left the Old Dominion because of his hatred 
of Slavery. He had been an efficient Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in 1858. The public generally expected the 
nomination of either Hamilton or Edwards ; and probably prc- 
sumed that the Fates favored Judge Hamilton. 

About the Ist of May the leaders began to realize that an- 
other person might have to be reckoned with as among the 
High Contracting Powers — namely, Senator Nicholas J. Rusch 
of Davenport. The newspapers give us little or no inkling of 
the course of discussion. The correspondence of the party 
Chiefs, however, clearly indicates the real currents and drifts 
of the arguments that determined the final actions of the State 
Convention at Des Moines, June 22. In what follows the na- 
turc and progress of confidential discussion among the leaders 
is exhibited almost wholly by means of liberal extracts from 
the letters of local Chiefs and the leaders. 

XV.i« 

Politics in American Commonwealths is always a balance 
of two interests — ^local interests on one side and national in- 
terest on the other side. Each complex of interests is equally 

^•The Manuscripts, Correspondence and Memoranda of the party 
leaders of Iowa cited in this and other sections is, with one ex- 
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potent in determining the fates at elections and maneuvers in 
party preliminaries. The two interests cxhibit themselves most 
cffectually and tangibly in the determination of the Goveraor- 
ship and of national Senatorship. 

Writing from Guttenberg, Clayton county, under date of 
Feb. 26, to Senator Harlan, respecting the prospects of his 
re-election to the national Senate, Mr. Eliphalet Price, an 
active, influential leader in Northeastern Iowa, with pro- 
nounced anti-slavery views, thus expresses himsdf : 

***** Now, how are we to guard against 
the danger of such a result [loss of the Govemorship 
and the House of Representatives] for we cannot deny 
that we have lost and are losing ground in Iowa since 
the success of Grimes. That all the elements of hostility 
to slavery still exist, I fully believe, and that it has fallen 
into a State of supineness is the true cause of the grow- 
ing power of the democracy, and the fact that they are 
acquiring strength through the agency of our careless 
legislation last winter, we must deny only to our oppon- 
ents and excuse to ourselves and override the whole with 
the Slave issue. 

As soon as Mr. Kirkwood b^an to be seriously urged to 
allow his name to be used as a candidate for Governor, hc 
himself began to write to friends and leaders in various parts 
of the State, asking as to conditions and prospects and the 
attitude of this and that person, faction or section towards his 
candidacy. He was in frequent communication with Judge 
Hamilton, who was one of his most conscientious and best 
informed advisers. On April 12 Judge Hamilton wrote a long 

ception mentioned, in The Aldrich Collections in the Historical De- 
partment of Iowa at Des Moines; the correspondence of Mr. Wm. 
Penn Clark, Clerk of the Supreme Court of Iowa (1855-1860) ; Cor- 
respondence of Samuel J. Kirkwood, Governor of Iowa (1860-1864) ; 
Correspondence of George W. Jones, U. S. Senator (1848-1859) ; and 
Laurel Summers, U. S. Marshall for Iowa (1857-1861). The Auto- 
biographical Manuscript and Papers of James Harlan, U. S. Senator 
of Iowa (1855-1865, 1867-1873), which contains most of the letters 
addressed to Mr. Harlan, is in the possession of Mrs. Robert T. Lin- 
coln, formerly of Chicago, now of Washington, D. C. The writer is 
under special obligations to Mrs. Lincoln for permission to make usc 
of Senator Harlan's interesting letters. 
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letter describing conditions in Northeast Iowa. After com- 
pleting it he apparently had a Conference with sundry local 
leaders which he deemed important, for across the text of the 
Upper half of the third page in bold script he added : 

I have since had a conversation with John Bittmann, a 

German Editor here who warmly approves of your nom- 

ination and says it will be supported by the Germans, be- 

yond doubt. 

In reply to a letter f rom Senator Harlan inquiring about the 

reported refusal of General A. C. Dodge to accept the Demo- 

cratic nomination for Governor, Senator Grimes wrote his col- 

league f rom Burlington, April 16 : 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦*♦ 

I hear nobody spoken of for Governor, but Lowe and 
Kirkwood. 

It is my impression that the nominees will be either 
Lowe and Faville or Kirkwood and Judge Baldwin of 
Council Bluffs. 

You must see to it that a resolution is proposed con- 
demning and repudiating the act of the Massachusetts 
Legislature in attempting to extend the period of proba- 
tion for voters after naturalization two years. We can 
do nothing in Iowa without the Republican Germans; 
and they will require the passage of such a resolution, and 
justly too. We ought at the same time declare for a good 
Registry law and an honest enforcement of it. 

On April 20, at Davenport Senator Nicholas J. Rusch wrote 
a long letter to Kirkwood respecting the political Situation gen- 
erally, the feeling among the Germans, Kirkwood's candidacy 
and current suggestions regarding himself. The first para- 
graph which contained sentiments previously expressed by him 
in nearly the same terms in his letter to the N. Y. Tribüne is 
omitted. 

Though with great afBiction must I say that at this 
moment a great number of my countrymen feel their 
confidence in the party weakened and their suspicion that 
the Republican party, if everywhere successful might use 
its power to oppress the foreign bom Citizens, is again 
awakened. The reason is the recent action of the Re- 
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publican party in the State of Massachusetts. You will 
admit my dear Sir, that this suspicion is to a certain 
extent justified. We expect to be guarded against all 
such attempts by the National Republican platform, whidi 
says in piain words, that no discrimination between Citi- 
zens on account of nationality shall be made and that all 
legislation to the contrary shall be rebuked. You may rc- 
ply, as generally is done, how the Republican party in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, etc., can be made responsible for the 
conduct of the party in Massachusetts? But I beg you, 
Sir, to take into consideration, of what use or weight is 
a national party platform, if the party in the several 
States do not f eel themselves bound by it, but think them- 
selves justified, to violate the same whenever they choose? 
I have said before that my own confidence in our party 
in this respect, especially in the Northwestern States, 
Stands firm, it is deeply to be regretted that the question 
is eamestly agitated in the entire Republican German Press 
in the Union, whether it might be safe policy for us to 
help the Republican party to success and to the possession 
of the power to trample us down. The Muscatine Ger- 
man paper [The Zeitung, Karl Rotteck, editor], hereto- 
fore Republican, has already, certainly premature, left 
the party. It is indeed as much opposed to Democracy as 
it ever before was though what does that help us? This 
paper has a large circulation in your city and to its pres- 
ent bitterness towards the Republican party you may as- 
cribe in a great extent the result of your late city election 
The great majority of the Germans, of course, stand yet 
firm to the party for they cannot so easily be tumed, but 
the Union is too young and needs to be nursed. The dis- 
satisfaction is gradually dying away and will do so com- 
pletely if the Republican State Conventions of the several 
States will adopt resolutions in regard to the matter as 
I hope will be done. The Germans are anxious to bury 
the tomahawk, which you may judge from the fact that 
more than eight hundred of them in Scott county voted 
for W. Vandever, notwithstanding it was generally 
known and strongly used by the other side to irritate 
their prejudice, that he formerly did belong to the Know 
Nothing Party. 

Though speaking about politics I intended to confine 
myself mainly to our own State and our next State Con* 
vention. Since it was pretty generally understood, that 
Govemor Lowe would properly [probably?] not be rc- 
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nominated I fixed my mind upon you as for his successor 
and I have since then conversed and corresponded with a 
great many about the subject. Though to my regret it 
was most generally expressed that you would not accept 
the nomination. For this reason I intended once to write 
to you, but however, thinking that my humble wishes 
could not influence your well considered actions I aban- 
doneö it. The more gratef ul do I f eel in leaming f rom Mr. 
H. Price that you are willing to consent to be our candi- 
date for Governor and I would not be surprised if you 
should be nominated at the very first ballot. There is 
not another man in the State who I could with so much 
pleasure recommend to my German fellow Citizens under 
the present circumstances than you, for your free-mind- 
edness is undisputed. You have never sympathized with 
any kind of proscription and in regard to the temperance 
question you are at least considered not to be in any way 
fanatic. Our whole delegation, as f ar as I am able to leam 
will go for you with real enthusiasm. 

♦ * * For Lieutenant Governor I should like to 
see Judge Hamilton nominated, who made a most splen- 
did presiding officer in the Senate two years ago, though 
there is a stränge objection against him, which I am unable 
to understand. Doubts as to his political reliability and 
accusations of various kinds are expressed but to my great 
delight I did not find anybody who was able to prove any- 
thing against him. I must say that I do not believe a 
Single Word of it. Our politicians here are unwilling to 
Support him on account of his being f rom Dubuque county, 
for she, as they say, had her füll share. This certainly, 
in my opinion, is a very unfounded objection. Local 
Claims for offices cannot be consistent with true Republic- 
anism. * ♦ * From the strong claim, as our men say, 
which Scott as the Republican banner county represents, 
there seems to be an incHnation to run me for Lieutenant 
Governor and also are all the Germans in the State coax- 
ing me to be a candidate as a demonstration ad hominem 
that the Republican party has nothing to do with Know 
Nothingism, but you know best what good reasons I have 
to keep my hands off. I thank God that he has given 
modesty enough not to seek a position which I believe my- 
self not able to sustain to my own satisfaction, for my 
broken English and little experience are not proper quäl* 
ifications for an office of that nature. This is the main 
reason why I urge the nomination of Hamilton, for he. 
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bdng an adc^ted Citizens, would though not quite as 
much as myself, to a certain degree satisfy the German 
Republicans and would consequently be a strong can- 

didate. 

♦ ♦*♦♦*♦* 

In a letter to Senator Harlan, written at Burlington on April 

27, Senator Grimes discusses the relative merits of Gov. Lowe, 

and Messrs. Kirkwood and Price. Of the issue he observes : 

41 41 41 41 41 /pjjjg j5g^g ^J,^g ^jjj j^ between Price 

and Kirkwood. Both are good men, old Democrats, and 

would make good Governors, but I am strongly impressed 

with the idea that Kirkwood would make much the 

strongest canvasser, and hence the best candidate. He 

has the physical stamina to stand the most arduous cam- 

paign — there is no better canvasser in the State. I do 

not know any side question that will injure him. ♦ ♦ * 

Price is not strong ... he has been connected 

with the M. & M. R. R. Co. and I fear his nomination 

would drag that infernal question of State Aid [to Rail- 

roads] into a canvass — ^he was an ultra temperance man 

and Said some bitter things on that subject . . . that 

he is now sorry for, but which will be remembered 

against him and especially by the Germans. All these 

things will operate against him and hence I would say 

Kirkwood in preference to any one. 

Writing Mr. Kirkwood on April 29 Judge Hamilton evi- 

dently had been hearing frequent mention of Senator Rusch as 

a candidate for the Lieutenant Govemorship, and apparently, 

too, the character and frequency of such mention were such 

as to make him uneasy as to the adverse effect it would have 

upon his own chances. Another factor entered into his calcu- 

lations — the discontent among the Germans over the act of 

Massachusetts. Mr. Kirkwood had communicated to him the 

points of Senator Rusch's letter of the 20th, already cited. 

Rusch, as one of our holdover Senators, ought to 
hold his post. His imperfect EngHsh, and his extreme 
sensitiveness, would place him in torment, if he was in 
that chair. He is a very amiable man. I do not think he 
seriously wishes the nomination, because he has urged me 
to accept it so strongly. 

It is quite true as Rusch says, that these Massachu- 
setts resolutions are creating a fuss among our Germans. 
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Bittmann is bitter about them. This German vote is indis- 
pensable to US. I don't know that you have many of them 
in your county. They are thick as bees up here, and in 
Clayton especially. We could not carry Clayton against 
them. 

Mr. Wm. Penn Clarke of Iowa City was not favorably dis- 
posed toward the nomination of his fellowtownsman, Mr. Kirk- 
wood, for the governorship. His indisposition was due mainly 
we may suspect to the fact that two strong men cannot, in 
politics any more than in other relations of life, occupy the 
same places at the same time. Mr. Kirkwood had staunchly 
supported Mr. Grimes for the national Senate in 1858 when 
Mr. Clarke had ambitions in that direction himself ; and at 
this juncture Mr. Grimes, for whom Mr. Clarke wasted no 
aifection, was eamestly advocating the nomination of Mr. 
Kirkwood. As he contemplated the maneuvers, Mr. Clarke 
thought he saw evidence of an ultimate design to defeat the 
re-election of Senator Harlan. In the first days of May he 
made a visit to Davenport and surveyed the Situation care- 
f ully, and on his retum to Iowa City wrote, May 16, to Senator 
Harlan detailing his views. After setting forth his suspicions, 
he says : 

* * * * * Iflam correct in these views, and 
I think I am, I have no hesitation in saying that the 
friends of yourself and Lowe should at once unite and 
work for his nomination and that you should both favor 
the nomination of Senator Rusch of Scott for Lieut. 
Gov. The Germans are anxious for his nomination in 
view of the Massachusetts matter which has rendered the 
Germans very suspicious. There is great propriety in his 
nomination, and Lowe would at once secure their influ- 
ence. I learned a good deal while at Davenport. * * 

As the preliminaries of the State Convention progressed Mr. 
Kirkwood apparently became anxious to ascertain the attitude 
of the leading Germans in Northeastem Iowa, and he further 
wished to ascertain it direct by personal correspondence, 
and in consequence wrote to Judge Hamilton for the names 
and addresses of some with whom it would be expedient for 
him to communicate. The initial and concluding paragraphs 
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of Judge Hamilton's rcply, written f rom his home at Cascade, 
May 17, aregiven: 

Francis Rodman lives at Rossville in Allaitiakec Co. 
John Bittmann of Dubuque says he will write to you 
as you desire ; and as he desires also. 

Any more German names, do you want? I can post 
you up pretty well in that respect, up to the State line, 
and shall be happy to do it. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The ;Germans m Winneshiek, Allamakee, OlaytOT, 
Dubuque, etc., are just now like a hive of bees, just 
swarmed— very threatening to Outsiders. The Massachu- 
setts resolutions are very inopportune for us. And in 
fact, we cannot endorse any such poliqr, as they are based 
upon. To naturalize a man, and disrate [?] for two 
years afterwards, won't do in the free West, in Great 
West. The emigrant here does not stand in the same 
footing with one in Massachusetts. Here, all God's earth 
lies unappropriated before him; just as it did in New 
England before the Pilgrim Fathers; who were equalty 
emigrants. More than one-half our population, in this 
county, are foreign bom. In Cla)rton and other counties 
the Proportion is very large. To keep these with us is a 
point of the utmost nicety, and even a slight mistake cm 
this point will give the north to the Democrats this fall, 
and probably the State. See the constant appeals to them 
on this point in the Herald, and other Democratic papers. 
They look upon an attack upon their Naturalization 
rights, as a revival of Know-Nothingism and they will 
holt any ticket in a moment that sqints at that. I com- 
mend this to your serious consideration. I have just left 
some iniluential Germans after a long talk; and I am 
sure of the truth of what I say. 
In accordance with his promise to Judge Hamilton, Mr. John 
Bittmann, editor of the Staats-Zeitung, the German Republic- 
an paper published at Dubuque, wrote Kirkwood under date of 
May 22 : 

Allow me before entering any political topic to con- 
gratulate your success and the position you now occupy 
before the Republican party of Iowa. There is no person 
that can feel more cheerful at this result than mysdf. It 
proves that I did not deceive my readers nor myself when 
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I wrote my editorial correspondence from Des Moines 
during the Session of the last General Assembly [1858]. 

In regard to the candidate for the Govemorship therc 
is little doubt existing as to whom will be the nominee. 
That question is pretty well settled notwithstanding the 
cfforts of the friends of Govemor Lowe. The Germans 
are to one man for you, as Mr. Rusch will bear me wit- 
ness. Lowe has proven rather weak and lame without 
any energy whatever aside of his deficiency as a leader 
and Organizer. We want a man of more power, morc 
shrewdness (in the better sense of the word) more ener- 
gy at the head of the Republican party for the great cam- 
paign of 1860 — ^than Mr. Lowe — ^we want a man of the 
calibre of Grimes. 

Respecting the Lt. Gv. I should like to see Mr. Rusch 
on account of the stir among the Germans about the Mas- 
sachusetts Amendment. He would give considerablc 
weight to the ticket in a certain direction that would be 
very beneficial for our party, especially for 1860. At the 
same time, however, Mr. Hamilton would make an ex- 
cellent Lieut. Gov. and give general satisfaction. He is 
an excellent man, very populär and particularly well 
versed in State affairs. The Lieut. Gov. will be between 
Rusch and Hamilton. 

Judge Edwards will not command the influence of 
H. or R. — notwithstanding he is better qualified than 
both. Some of the leading American Republicans here 
or in Davenport and Burlington are in favor of Rusch as 
a matter of policy. But there will be no heartbuming 
about the Lieutenant Govemorship. Rusch cares very 
little about it. Likewise Hamilton. 

I am somewhat afraid about the Germans in this and 
other States. Know-Nothingism defeated us in 1856 
and if we are not careful we will have a hard stand for 
1860. That Massachusetts Amendment has done great 
mischief. 

It is by all means necessary that we should have a 
good Germanpaper at the capital [Des Moines]. I have 
consulted with Rusch about it, who is [of] my opinion. 
Rusch is urging me to establish a paper at Des Moines 
for the State election and the campaign of 1860. I think 
that I shall consent. Hamilton also advises me. 
In acknowledging the letter of Mr. Wm. Penn Clark, cited 
above, Senator Harlan deals with matters of common interest. 
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He discusses with great eamestness the relations of his candi- 
dacy for re-election to the national Senate, the conditions and 
the prospects of the party. He exhibits constant concem 
about the momentous presidential campaign for which the 
pending campaign in Iowa was the first preliminary. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ * ^g ^Q myself, I desire the selection 
of candidates to be made with reference to the best inter- 
ests of the Republican cause without regard to my for- 
tunes in the future * * * the perpetuity of the Gov- 
ernment as a Republic is suspended on the success of 
our Organization. Should we fail it will soon end in a 
despotism. * * * I do not desire to be a member of 
the United States Senate after the President shall have 
been converted into a monarch. And I conceive we are 
in greater danger now than ever before since the party 
was organized. Our people are flushed with local 
victories gained all over the country — ^but by in- 
significant majorities. A change of tactics — an appeal 
to the conscience of the nation by the Democracy, 
instead of openly defying it, would render several 
Northern States extremely doubtful. Douglas's friends 
are prepared by desperation for this strike. Should 
they make the attempt and carry a few states in the 
North the Presidency will again go into the hands of the 
Slave Democracy. A false step on our part will secure 
this result as well. * * * We must keep Iowa in 
line. This will require wise counsels and discreet ac- 
tion. We have a large American vote in the Southern 
counties, and a large foreign dement in all the counties 
bordering on the Mississippi. We cannot afford to lose 
either. We have some ambitious men. Their zeal and 
labor is necessary to infuse spirit in the masses. Hence 
our success requires harmony, * * ♦ Qur Conven- 
tion ought to be an assemblage of our wisest and most 
discreet friends from every part of the State for consul- 
tation (and not a collection of Champions of men) un- 
committed and unprejudiced and ready to adopt the men 
and means which the best interests of the cause might 
seem to require. This would infuse moral force into 
every nook and comer of the State that would lead us to 
certain victory. 
A letter of Mr. Kasson's to Mr. Kirkwood, dated at Des 
Moines, May 17, deals somewhat minutely with the general 
political Situation and the drift of opinion as regards the nomi- 
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nations for the first and second places ; but Mr. Kasson makes 
no mention whatever of the discontent among the Germans 
and does not refer to Mr. Rusch as a factor to be considered in 
the maneuvers before and during the Convention. Mr. Kas- 
son's silence does not mean necessarily that he did not perceive 
the potency in the Suggestion of Mr. Rusch's nomination. 

XVI. 

While the party Chiefs were thus confidentially canvassing 
the Situation party editors and workers were beginning to take 
the necessary practical stqps in the preliminaries in order to 
secure control of the two Conventions at Des Moines. 

Speaking generally, the Republican editors seemed to be 
either averse to public expression upon the gubematorial ques- 
tion, or they were indifferent to the issue. Very few, indeed, 
one may say none, came out in the open and declared them- 
selves in a downright fashion. I have found no paper that 
insisted upon or even advocated the nomination of Gov. Lowe 
with any emphasis. Mr. Charles Aldrich of The Hamilton 
Freeman and Mr. A. E. Hildreth of The St. Charles Intelli- 
gencer expressed themselves as desiring the renomination of 
Gov. Lowe. Those urging Mr. Kirkwood's nomination did so 
in a cautious fashion that suggested covert pleas and "politics" 
rather than ardent and dominant desire and emphatic demand. 
Among the first, if not the first, of the influential party 
papers to urge Mr. Kirkwood's nomination was The Vinton 
Bagle, edited by Thomas Drummond. In a long leader, May 
3, Mr. Drummond presented an interesting and typicaA argu- 
ment. The occasion prompting his expression was Mr. Tees- 
dale's editorial (April 20) already cited. Gov. Lowe was a 
"good man" and "had met the just expectations of the party." 
Nevertheless he did not advocate his renomination. His pre- 
mises are set out at length. He first analyses and exhibits the 
composition and antecedents of the Republican party and 
shows that the Democrats no less than the Whigs joined to 
create it; but that the Whigs had theretofore been given the 
major benefits in the way of distribution of the party prizes. 
The Democrats were just as necessary to success as the Whigs 
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and deserved some of the rewards as much as the Whigs. As 
Mr. Kirkwood had been a Democrat his nomination would bc 
both appropriate and wise. Then he advances the plea of 
"locality !" Most of the honors had been previously allotted to 
the leaders of Southeastem Iowa ; and the central and north- 
eastern Iowa should participate. Prudence dictates such con- 
sideration. He closes with the hope that Mr. Kirkwood will 
be chosen and that "honest John Edwards" can be nominated 
for Lieutenant Govemor. The editorial is more interesting for 
what it does not say than for what it pretends to say. 

The Cedar Valley Times of Cedar Rapids, on May 12, came 
out for Mr. Kirkwood in an editorial urging him as a suitable 
nominee, but without serious argument for so doing. On May 
17 the Black Hawk Courier of Waterloo indicated a favorable 
attitude to Mr. Kirkwood, saying: "No complaint is made of 
the Administration of our present Executive ; but the belief is 
that a man from some more central point would receive a 
heavier vote." The Gazette of Davenport (May 26) noted 
the demand for Mr. Kirkwood's nomination; commended the 
Govemor ; but indicated a pref erence for Mr. Kirkwood : sug- 
gests that a place on the Supreme Bench might better suit Gov. 
Lowe ; but holds back from any commitment. One paper, the 
Buchanan County Guardian, in declaring for the gentleman 
from Johnson county, said that he would make a strong candi- 
date because he was a powerf ul canvasser, the implication being 
that Gov. Lowe was not such and that the party would need a 
powerful advocate in order to win the suffrages of the people. 

This avoidance of the real issue and Virtual admission of 
weakness, this balancing and "teetering," this caution and pru- 
dence in expression, had its climax in the editorial of the Iowa 
City Weekly Republican in its formal announcement of the 
candidacies of S. J. Kirkwood and Wm. Penn Clarke, the 
former for Governor and the latter for Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Jerome's laudation of the characters and capaci- 
ties of both gentlemen, his assertion that he did so without 
consultation with either and without hope of reward must have 
been highly interesting to critical, not to say cynical observers. 

The realization of the German element in the problem ap- 
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pears first in the discussion of the nomination for Lieutenant 
Goveraor. At the outset, and throughout the preliminaries but 
two candidates were generally considered, namely, Judges Ed- 
wards and Hamilton. Who first publicly mentioned Senator 
Rusch as a name to conjure with, I cannot say, although I sus- 
pect that Mr. John Bittmann of Dubuque made the first mention 
in his paper, The Iowa Staats-veitung. 

On May 2 the News of Davenport, a Democratic paper, 
stated : "It seems to be pretty well settled that S. J. Kirkwood, 
of Johnson, is to be the Republican candidate for Governor, 
and Nicholas J. Rusch for Lt. Governor." This assertion, Mr. 
Add H. Sanders, of the Gazette, teils us he read with "some 
little astonishment." He declares that he was not aware that 
either gentleman, even so much as aspired to these positions." 
He later adds : 

As for Mr. Rusch, the name of no man could be sug- 
gested more acceptable to us for this position, and we be- 
lieve to the Republicans of the State. He is a staunch 
working Republican — 2l man of education and high ability 
— ^and a man who placed in any official State position 
would prove himself fully competent for the faithful dis- 
charge of its duties, and pre-eminently worthy of the 
confidence of the people. * * * He needs no defense 
as a Legislator among those who have observed his course. 
No member of the Legislature was more attentive to his 
duties nor more imiformly right in his votes, and no man 
in that body had more influence than Senator Rusch, nor 
used his influence with a more heart-felt desire to benefit 
the best interests of the State and the people. * * * 

Reflecting upon the Suggestion of the News Mr. Sanders 
found the wisdom of so acting growing greatly as he cwisid- 
ered it: and on the 12th he again expressed himself upon the 
matter : 

***** Although we had not heard his name 
mentioned in this connection before, the idea Struck us 
being a very good one. * * * Since then we have 
thought a good deal over the matter * * * 

Now we have arrived at the conclusion without any 
consultation with Senator Rusch, or any information as 
to his own private views or aspirations, that he is pre- 
cisely the man whom the Republicans should nominate 
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for Lt. Govemor. * * * We should like to see a 
German-bom Citizen on our ticket. It is now thought 
that the Republicans of Wisconsin will nominate Carl 
Schurz for Governor ; and if so he will be elected. 

The Suggestion of Senator Rusch's name was instantly real- 
ized to be big with significance. Mr. Dorr's paper, The Ex- 
press and Herald, at once stated (May 4) that he was the 
"most prominent" man mentioned for the second place on the 
Republican State ticket ; but he cynically added : "It is thought 
that they are talking Rusch to keep the Germans in good 
humor, but they have no intention of nominating him." A 
scrutiny of the observations of Mr. Kirkwood's home paper, 
the Weekly Republican, suggests that his immediate advisers 
entertained more or less of that same opinion. The Republican 
just then had a good word for everybody and lauded Mr. 
Rusch ; but it did so with evident reserve and apparent hesita- 
tion, realizing sundry complications in the Situation, with no 
little sententiousness. It urged calmness and patience until the 
Convention could bring its wisdom to bear upon the subject. 
On June 1 it announced that if the press of the State could be 
trusted as an index "the currents seem to be setting in favor of 
Hon. W. W. Hamilton of Dubuque and Judge Edwards of 
Chariton" and thereupon indulges in eulogies of each. 

Mr. Jerome correctly expressed populär expectation ; but the 
event proved that it is the unexpected that happens. 

XVII. 

In ordinary times in State political campaigns it is not com- 
mon for the county Conventions to formulate resolutions re- 
specting State or national questions, let alone respecting inter- 
national issues. In times of extraordinary excitement when 
f actional f eelings are intense partisan maneuvers of ten result in 
such formal expressions of feelings and views and demands. 
Resort to resolutions was very rare in Iowa prior to 1860. In 
1859, however, there was a sudden and widespread expression 
of local sentiment on State and national and international mat- 
ters in the county Conventions of both the major parties. The 
central Controlling fact inducing such extensive expression was 
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the disturbance produced among the Germans by the Two 
Year Amendment in Massachusetts and the partisan leaders of 
both were maneuvering to hold or to capture the German vote. 

In regions ahnost as far removed from each other in the 
State as could be, — in Clayton and Dubuque counties in North- 
east Iowa on the Mississippi near the Minnesota line, in Davis 
county in Southeast Iowa on the Missouri line, and in Wood- 
bury county in what was almost the nation's northwest f rontier 
on the Missouri river — resolutions were adopted by county 
Conventions condemning the Act of Massachusetts in explidt 
and emphatic terms. When it is realized that Iowa, then as 
now, comprehends a territory ahnost equal in area to that of the 
six States of New England, that there were but three telegraph 
stations in the State, and those three on the Mississippi, and 
that travel was chiefly, almost whoUy by stage coach or river 
craft, we may estimate the force of the reaction produced in 
the West by the Two Year Amendment. 

Some phases of the expression and content of the resolutions 
are interesting. In coimties wherein Germans were numerous 
and active in politics and Democrats were in control of the 
local govemment the Republicans were likely to feel con- 
strained to denounce the Act of Massachusetts. In counties 
wherein Germans were not nimierous and native Americans 
controlled the Republican Councils Republicans kept silent and 
Democrats denoimced the Two Year Amendment. Republi- 
cans dwelt upon the injustice of the discrimination and Demo- 
crats waxed indignant over the liberality of Massachusetts to- 
wards Negroes and their illiberality as regards the foreign- 
bom. 

The total number of counties adopting resolutions, I cannot 
say. The vast majority, as generally is the case, indulged no 
expression. The Two Year Amendment either did not interest 
them locally, or the forces or factions were so evenly balanced 
that neither Americans, nor partisans of the foreign-bom dared 
take action, for fear of failure or adverse reaction in the ensu- 
ing canvass — for such declarations always "cut both ways" in 
party contests. The Democrats of Clayton, Davis, Dubuque, 
Fayette and Mahaska counties pronounced judgment against 
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the Act of Massachusetts; and the Republicans of Clayton, 
Dubuque, Muscatine, Scott and Woodbury counties dcclared 
discrimination against the foreign-born or rather naturalized 
Citizens, illiberal, unjust and uncalled for. 

The Democrats pronounced the Act an "insult" and its enact- 
ment was proof beyond question that Know Nothingism con- 
trolled the leaders of the Republican party. More intolerable, 
the bestowal of the franchise upon Negroes in Massachusetts 
demonstrated that the Republicans were Abolitionists and that 
Negro equality would ensue wherever they got control. The 
Democrats, for the most part, referred only to the Two Year 
Amendment, and, except in Dubuque county, in brief terms. 

The Republicans, with the exception of those in Woodbury 
county, dwelt upon several issues in which the Germans werc 
interested and enlarged upon them at some length. The Repub- 
licans of Woodbury did not make an explicit reference to the 
Act of Massachusetts ; they simply asserted that place of birth 
was an accident and constituted no "true test" of citizenship 
and should not determine admission to the franchise ; allegiancc 
was the primary matter of importance. The Republicans of 
Clayton county wax almost eloquent. The recent Act of 
Massachusetts is "unwise, unjust and uncalled for." They 
declare that "liberty of conscience and equality of rights" es- 
sential to Republican institutions. As friends of Free Labor 
they proclaim their readiness to meet the issue of "Homes for 
the Homeless and Negroes for the Negroless." And the policy 
of Secretary Cass they declare to bc a "stigma upon our boasted 
f reedom," and in contradiction to the principle upon which our 
fathers fought the War of 1812. 

The Republicans of Scott county held their Convention at 
Davenport on June 1. Mr. Add H. Sanders, Editor of the 
Gazette, introduced two resolutions which were adopted. The 
first resolution read as follows: 

Resolved, That the delegation from Scott county be 
instructed to present to the State Convention the name of 
the Honorable Nicholas J. Rusch, as a proper candidate 
for the Position of Lieutenant Govemor, and to exert all 
honorable means within their power to secure his sdec- 
tion. 
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The second resolution read : 

Resolved, That this conventic«i heartily endorse the 
action and resolutions of the State Central Committee, in 
condemnation of the amendment just made to the Massa- 
chusetts Constitution, whereby Citizens of foreign birth 
are compelled to suffer a probation of two years after 
naturalization beforc enjoying the privilege of voters, and 
that we as Republicans condemn and repudiate all dis- 
tinctions between native and foreign-bom Citizens. 

So far as I can discover the Republican Convention of 
Scott county was the only Convention to direct its delegates 
to vote for Mr. Rusch. 

In the way of illustration the resolution adopted by the two 
Conventions of Dubuque county are presented in so far as 
they relate to the particular matters under consideration. The 
expressions of the partisans of this county were especially sig- 
nificant for several reasons. It contained a larger proportion of 
foreign-bom population than any other county in the State, the 
census for 1860 showing 42 per cent. The county was Demo- 
cratic by heavy majorities : the Demorats having two and three 
votes to one retumed for the Republicans. In current parlancc 
Dubuque county was known as "the Gibraltar of the Democ- 
racy." Further, the dominant faction of the Democratic party 
in 1859 was strongly Anti-Administration or pro-Douglas in 
predilections and policy ; and as partisans of Senator Douglas 
were generally in control throughout the State, the action of 
Dubuque county was considered to sound the key note for the 
State Convention on June 23. 

The Republican Convention of Dubuque county was held 
May 28. Mr. L. W. Gano was made chairman and Dr. Geo. 
Hillgaertner, Secretary. The latter, it will be recalled, was 
one of the Germans who signed the circular letter to Senators 
Harlan and Grimes and Messrs. Curtis and Vandever. A very 
strong del^;ation to the State Convention was selected ; among 
the number being ex-Congressman Timothy Davis, F. W. 
Palmer, editor of the Times, later Congressman, D. N. Cooley, 
John Bittmann, editor of the Iowa Staats Zeitung, Henry Rich- 
ter, Judge W. W. Hamilton, O. P. Shiras, afterwards U. S. 
District Judge and W. B. Allison, who later had a distinguished 
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career of over forty years in Congress. Mr. Richter was onc 
of the signers of the letter to the Congressional delegation, and 
Mr. Cooley was one of the signers of the resolutions of the 
State Central Committee denouncing the Two Year Amend- 
ment. The committee on resolutions consisted of Messrs. 
Shiras, Hamliton and Richter ; and the resolutions reported by 
them were as foUows: 

Resolved, That in planting ourselves squarely upon 
the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Philadelphia platform, we of 
course recognize it as our solemn duty, to stand up for 
liberty and equality of right among the Citizens, and to 
denounce all proscriptive legislation or discrimination be- 
tween Citizens as entirely anti-Republican deeming a 
Registry law the only necessary and legitimate safeguard 
from either native or foreign bom intruders upon the 
purity of the ballot box. 

Resolved, That as friends of free labor the comcr 
stone of our beloved Republic, we heartily invite to our 
hospitable shores and to the employment of our free insti- 
tutions the hard fisted, industrious European emigra- 
tion, arid the oppressed of the Old World — ^and will ever 
oppose the obstruction of their naturalization and any ex- 
tension of the probation time as at present required by 
our laws. 

Resolved, That as such friends of the poor and friend- 
less laboring man we hail with delight the action of the 
Republican delegation in Congress by rallying to a man 
under that gallant leader, Galusha A. Grow, for the pur- 
pose of disposing of the Public Lands in such a way as 
would make every settler upon them a f reeholder and pro- 
cure a free home to the homeless. 

The for^oing were unanimously adopted. The letter of 
Secretary Cass to Felix LeClerc of May 17, apparently had 
not been made public, at least had not become notorious, for 
we may be sure that the lusty opponents of President Buchanan 
would have fulminated mightily against that ill-timed letter. 
It would have afforded such a welcome relief from the endless 
explanations, apologies and repudiations of the Two Year 
Amendment. 

The Democratic county Convention of Dubuque county as- 
sembled on June 16. It was a "mass" Convention. The bitter 
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factional feeling produced by the differences over the policy 
of the Administration and Senator Douglas and the important 
influence of its conclusions upon the forthconring State Conven- 
tion created a State of intense feeling. The leading figure on 
the Committee on Resolutions was Mr. Ben M. Samuels, a 
brilliant lawyer and orator, a son of the Old Dominion, who 
had been the candidate of the Democratic party for Govemor 
in 1857, when Iowa was almost recaptured by that party. The 
committee reported an extended series of fifteen various reso- 
lutions or planks. 

A thundering silence was maintained respecting the national 
Administration; but "unf altering fidelity to the principles of 
populär sovereignty" and "non-intervention by Congress with 
Slavery in the States and Territories," as declared in the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill" were proclaimed. Their fif th plank declared 
that each Territory or State had a right to regulate its own 
domestic affairs and to wßke laws as it saw fit subject to the 
Constitution of the nation. After denouncing attempts to re- 
vive the Slave Trade and to Institute new party tests they add 
somewhat inconsistently the f ollowing : 

(9th) Resolved, That the recent election in the State 
of Massachusetts by which an odious brand is put upon 
every Citizen of foreign birth, by which they are disfran- 
chised until two years after their naturalization, and per- 
mitting n^^oes to vote, is a clear and immistakable evi- 
dence of what modern Republicanism would do in every 
State of our Union if it had the power, and shows most 
clearly their utter heartlessness and hypocricy in regard 
to their great hobby, "the equality of man." 

(lOth) Resolved, That the law recently passed by the 
Republican l^slature of Massachusetts and approved 
and made effective by the votes of that party in the State 
at large by which every Citizen of foreign birth is pro- 
scribed and disfranchised until two years after his nat- 
uralization is a direct insult to our foreign bom Citizens, 
and should be resented not only by every man who in the 
Providence of God happened to be bom in some other 
country, but by every man who loves liberty and hates 
tryanny and oppression ; and that the action of the Aboli- 
tion Republican Party of Massachusetts is in perfect 
keeping with the narrow, contracted, bigoted and section- 
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al prindples which has characterized that party from the 
hour of its inception to the present time. 

(llth) Resolved, That we present in bold and manly 
ccmtrast the noble and Godlike prindples of the great 
National Democratic party by whidi the native bom and 
naturalized dtizen stand upon an equal platform without 
any regard to the place of his birth, or his religious f aith ; 
knowing no North, South, East or West, loiowing no 
distinction among dtizens but that of merit, hwiesty, in- 
tegrity, and patriotic devotion to the Constitution, and the 
Union; having one Country, one Constitution and one 
destiny, we cordially invite the conservative and patriotic 
of all parties to rally around the Democratic Standard. 



[15] Resolved, That it is the right and duty of the 
Government of the United States to protect the rights of its 
adopted Citizens wherever dispersed, so long as they hold 
allegiance to the Government of the United States. And 
that we deny the right of any nation to exercise any con- 
trol over the personal rights of adopted Citizens, whether 
at home or abroad; and that in matters of personal pro- 
tection and security we recognize no difference between 
our native bom and adopted dtizens. 

The last resolution dted above, judging from the place 
given it in the series, and the fact that it was apparently 
unnumbered, seems to have been a bdated addition, either 
overlooked and then at the eleventh hour agreed upon, or its 
adoption was a matter of angry debate and concurrence was 
delayed until after the former resolutic«is had been agreed upon 
and drafted. 

There is one noticeable Omission. There was no mention 
made of the Homestead bill — b. matter in which the Germans 
were keenly interested. The Democrats of Iowa generally 
favored, and had eamestly promoted such a measure. But the 
Northern Democrats in the parliamentary struggle in the 
Senate had joined with the Senators from the slaveholding 
States in postponing consideration and thus again defeating the 
measure; and they may have concluded that the less said the 
better, especially in view of the sharp .condemnation of the 
Administration in the Cass-Leclerc matter. 
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XVIII. 

The Republican State Convention, which was held in Des 
Moines June 22, 1859, was largely attended. Contemporary 
reports assert that it was by f ar thc largest of any held up to 
that time. It was the first of that party to be held in Des 
Moines. The serious factional differences within the party and 
the anticipated struggle over the Govemorship and the distri- 
bution of the major prizes in the nominations had brought 
large numbers of unofßcial representatives of the party to the 
Convention. 

In the preliminaries of the Organization of the Convention 
we may discem sundry f acts that indicate concem f or the sensi- 
bilities and demands of the Germans and design to cultivate 
and secure their good will. 

Among the Vice-Presidents of the Convention was Mr. 
Henry P. Schölte, editor of the Pella Gazette. He was the 
founder of the Holland Community in 1847, in and around 
Pella, made up of Dutch Pilgrims who had left Holland to 
escape religious oppression. Among the party men he was 
familiarly known as "the King of the Dutch." He had but 
recently broken with the Democratic party, with which he had 
affiliated after the breakup of the old Wing party; and his 
alliance was eamestly sought by the Republicans. The hon- 
orary office of Vice-President was held in much higher esteem 
at that time than it is in these rapid days. 

Mr. Theodore Guelich, founder, and for some years editor 
of Der Demokrat, of Davenport, was made a member of thc 
Committee on Credentials. Among the members of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions we find Mr. John Bittmann, editor of 
the Iowa Staats Zeitung, 

Other members of the Committee on Resolutions are of 
interest in view of their antecedent views and the conclusions 
of the committee: — Mr. G. H. Jerome, editor of the Iowa City 
Weekly Republican, Thomas Drummond, of the Vinton Eagle, 
Mr. Wm. M. Maynard, editor of the Nonpareil of Council 
Bluffs, and Mr. R. L. B. Clarke of Mt. Pleasant. 

The del^;ates assembled in Sherman's Hall in a State of 
lively expectation of a battle between the Lowe and Kirkwood 
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forces. For a month or more some of the knowing ones on 
the inside had entertained a notion that the contest would not 
reach the point of a final clinch and fall; but the generality 
did not know or believe the floating rumors or assertions. The 
ddegates were in their places and the attendant crowd of on- 
lookers were ready for a fight. Just as every one was await- 
ing the announcement that the del^ates would proceed to 
select the party's candidate for Governor, the Chairman, ex- 
Congressman Timothy Davis, stepped forward and stated that 
he had a communicati(Mi from Governor Lowe, addressed to 
the Convention. It was a brief decisive note withdrawing his 
name as a candidate for renomination for the office of Gov- 
ernor. He had learned that there was ''great diversity of senti- 
ment" over the matter that created a "danger of compromising 
the harmony of the party;" and greatly pref erring its int^- 
rity intact from all disturbing elements to filling any office," he 
withdrew his name. 

The nomination of Mr. Kirkwood was then made by ac- 
clamation and the Convention at once proceeded to the work 
of selecting a Lieutenant Governor. On motion of Mr. Saun- 
ders of Mt. Pleasant the Convention took an informal ballot 
which resulted as f ollows : 

A. West, 9; John Edwards, 109; N. J. Rusch, 195; W. W. 
Hamilton, 126; J. Flint, 14; Scott, 3. 

The total vote accorded the Convention by one accoimt was 
444, and the number necessary for a nomination was 223. The 
total votes cast as given exceeded the quotas allowed by 14. 
(Proof errors may easily account for the discrepancy.) A 
formal vote was then taken and the votes were distributed 
among the three leaders : Edwards, 81 ; Hamilton, 108, and 
Rusch, 255. In all of the accounts which I have examined the 
votes by counties have not been given separately. Senator 
Rusch was immediately made the unanimous choice of the Con- 
vention as the party candidate for Lieutenant Governor. 

The Convention then proceeded to select three candidatcs 
for the Supreme Court. This part of the proceedings, while 
apparently un related to Ger man interests or the part taken by 
Germans in the Convention, was, nevertheless, in all probability, 
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a definite part of the program by which Mr. Rusch was nomi- 
nated. An inf ormal vote exhibited the f ollowing pref erences : 

R, P. Lowe, 258; W. P. Clarke, 99; Judge Stockton, 277; 
Judge McHenry, 6; Butler, 126; Baldwin, 145; Miller, 86; 
Cooley, 86; Judge Wodward, 104; Murdock, 19; Smith, 11; 
Loughridge, 27; Bagg, 4. 

Three judges were to be chosen and Messrs. Lowe and 
Stockton, each having more than required for nomination, 
were thereupon nominated by acclamation. Upon a formal 
ballot the votes were distributed as follows: 

Woodward, 4; Cooley, 53; Baldwin, 272; Nourse, 41; But- 
ler, 51; Clarke, 33. 

'Judge Baldwin was thereupon made the unanimous choice 
of the Convention for the third position on the Supreme bench. 

A close scrutiny of the proceedings of the Convention seems 
clearly to justify the assertion that the major objectives of 
the party managers, and especially the managers of Mr. Kirk- 
wood's candidacy were the Germans and their alliance in the 
prospective campaign. In the two serious contests the deter- 
mination of the Lieutenant Govemorship was the primary con- 
sideration and the distribution of honors and prizes and the 
cast of the votes were inddent to combinations made to secure 
the nomination of Senator Rusch for the second place. The 
Kirkwood forces had a clear-cut program in contemplation. 
They worked with unity, vigor, and certainty and their forces 
were well in band. The distribution of the honors and prizes 
of the Convention Warrants such a conclusion. Judge Baldwin, 
himself much mentioned for the position of Lieutenant Gov- 
emor, was named the Temporary Chairman of the Convention 
by Mr. Kasson, on behalf of the State Central Committec. 
Ex-Congressman Davis of Dubuque was made permanent 
Chairman. The friends of Gov. Lowe and the opponents of 
Senator Rusch were sorely distracted with douWe candidacies 
in their local bailiwicks. Thus Mr. Hamilton had in Mr. 
Cooley an active candidate for the Supreme Court. Messrs. 
Butler and Woodward of Muscatine mutually impeded each 
other in seeking the same nomination. Mr. Wm. Penn Clarke 
could not make headway with his townsmen, Mr. Kirkwood, in 
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the first place. Samuel F. Miller of Keokuk, whom Presidait 
Lincoln afterwards elevated to the great Court at Washing- 
ton and which he adomed for over thirty years, could not 
obtain a coveted nomination to the Supreme Court of the State 
while Gov. Lowe had first to be dealt with. Under ordinary 
circumstances there can be little doubt but that the Republicans 
would have nominated for Lieutenant Govemor either Judgc 
Edwards or Judge Hamilton, Republicans long tried and truc, 
and eminently qualified. The decision thus adverse to them 
was not an expression of personal preference but simply and 
solely the discemment and appreciation of a political necessity. 
And such, we shall see later, it was f rankly admitted to be. 

Ordinarily in Conventions the committee on resolutions re- 
ports and its work is endorsed or rejected before the candi- 
dates are selected ; and such may have been the course pursued 
in the Convention in 1859; but all of the accounts seem to 
indicate that the committee was delayed in its work and the 
candidates were agreed upon before the platform was deter- 
mined and reported. None of the contemporary accounts indi- 
cate any clashes over the provisions or wording of the planks. 
Mr. Jerome of Iowa City reported the platform for the com- 
mittee. The planks of special interest to the Germans were 
the following: 

Resolved, That we entertain an abiding confidence in 
the Cardinal doctrines contained in the Republican national 
platform of 1856, and reaffirming the same [and] we 
commend them anew to the discriminating consideration 
of the people. 

Resolved, We claim for Citizens, native and natural- 
ized, liberty of conscience, equality of rights and the 
free exercise of the right of suffrage. We favor what- 
ever legislation and administrative reform that may be 
necessary to protect these rights, and guard against their 
infringement or abuse, and we oppose any abridgment 
whatever of the rights of naturalization now secured to 
immigrants, and all discrimination between naturalized 
Citizens whatever by the amendment of the State Constitu- 
tion or otherwise. And we cordially approve of the action 
taken by the Republican State Central Committee in re- 
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gard to the amendment proposed by the Massachusetts 
legislature to its Constitution. 

Resolved, That we are in favor of granting to actual 
settlers suitable portions of the public lands free of 
Charge, and we do most unqualifiedly condemn the course 
of the present Slavery Democracy in Congress, in oppos- 
ing and defeating in the United States Senate, the Home- 
stead bin, which was designed to secure free homes for 
free people, whether of native or of foreign birth. 

Resolved, That the rights of the Citizens are equal, 
and they are equally entitled to protection at home 
and abroad, without regard to nativity or duration of 
domicile; and that the late refusal by the Federal Govern- 
ment as expressed in the late ofßcial communication of 
Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, to guarantee against 
arrest and detention abroad of naturalized Citizens on the 
ground of their allegiance to foreign Power, is a coward- 
ly abandonment of the true and noble position hitherto oc- 
cupied by our Government. 

The resolutions call for little comment. The stress of the 
Situation was shown in the fact that Mr. Maynard, who had 
sharply criticised the State Central Committee for assuming 
authority to speak for the Republicans of the State and for 
interfering in the local affairs of another State, joined in the 
report that ratified all that the committee had done. The com- 
mittee studiously avoided all reference to one vexatious ques- 
tion, namely, the "Temperance" question. The committee, with 
the belligerent Maine Law propagandists on one side and the 
Germans on the other side were between pillar and post and 
took the easier course and said nothing. It was the part of 
prudence, perhaps, but we shall see that it produced more or 
less reaction. 

As there was but little controversy among Republicans ovcr 
the proper course of the party with respect to Slavery, there 
being general unanimity of Opposition towards all attempts at 
extension as attempted in Kansas, or as proposed in the pur- 
chase of Cuba, it is not extravagant to assert that the matter 
of paramount interest in the minds of the delegates at Des 
Moines and the major matter in the deliberations of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions was the Naturalized Citizen and his 
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Status, at home and abroad, the German and his rights when 
in our polity and within the precincts of his parent State, 
cloaked with the panoply of our naturalization. 

Few personal episodes or inddents exhibiting the b)rplay of 
forces are given in the current reports of the proceedings of 
the Convention. In the aftemoon while the delcgates werc 
waiting for the report of the committees, Speeches were called 
for and repeated calls were made for Mr. Rusch, but for somc 
reason he would not, or could not, respond. In the evening, 
however, a "Ratification" meeting was held and Mr.Teesdalc 
thus relates Mr. Rusch's part therein : 

The Ratification meeting held at the close of the Re- 

publican State Convention, was one of the most enthusi- 

astic political gatherings we have ever attended. Sherman 

Hall was crowded to suffocation, the whole evening; hun- 

dreds leaving unable to gain a view of the Speakers. Mr. 

Rusch led off with a speech that convulsed the house by 

its mirth — provoking points and hits. Mr. Rusch is morc 

fluent in the use of his mother tongue than in that of his 

adopted country; but his language is always well chosen, 

and he never falls to place before his hearers, effectively, 

the point he desires to make. He was applauded to the 

echo. His commanding presence and intellectual cast of 

countenance is an endorsement that will commend him 

in every presence as a true-hearted gentleman. Our 

Know Nothing Hon. James Thorington was one of the 

most effective laborers for the nomination of Mr. Rusch. 

The significance of partisan press reports is always a diflS- 

cult fact to discern and to measure. But evidently Mr. Tees- 

dale thought it best to "split the difference" and concede weak- 

ness in advance and thus gain the advantage of fairly tdling 

the truth about Mr. Rusch's oratorical ability. In the post- 

convention comment upon the ticket and during the campaign 

there was much ungracious comment in the Democratic press 

and more or less in the "American" Republican newspapers 

respecting Mr. Rusch's capacity to make himself understood. 

Opponents of the ticket feit, or pretended to feel, that Mr. 

Rusch's halting oral English was in and of itself pritna facie 

evidence of his unfitness for the office to which he was nom- 

inated. Mr. Rusch's letters to Messrs. Greeley and Kirkwood, 

which we have examined, demonstrate that the Republican 
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nominee for Lieutenant Govemor was not lacking ability to 
express himself in vigorous English, and he did not suffer from 
a paucity of basic ideas and solid convictions. 

XIX. 

The Democratic State Gmvention assembled in Des Moines 
June 23, following immediately the adjournment of the Repub- 
lican State Convention. The Democratic leaders probably all 
attended the sessions of the Republican Convention and min- 
gled freely with the Republican delegates in the hotel lobbies, 
and they knew the currents and the counter-currents of parti- 
san interests that determined their maneuvers and decisions.^ 

In the developments prior to the Conventions already dealt 
with attention has been directed almost entirely to the course 
taken by the Republican leaders and the Republican press. For 
the reason that, save the controversy precipitated by the Cass- 
LeClerc letter, the Democrats were merely critics of the course 
of the Republicans in Massachusetts. The Germans addresscd 
no formal interrogations to their leaders, as they did to the 
Republican leaders; and none of their ofScial bodies, save the 
county Conventions already noted, took any ofiicial action in 
the way of denouncing the Two Year Amendment, as did the 
Republican State Committee. The embarrassment produced 
by Secretary Cass' letter, however, made the course of the Con- 
vention upon matters affecting the foreign bom a subject of 
acute interest to the delegates to their State Convention. 

So far as I can discover there was no person mentioned, 
let alone promoted, for either first or second place on the State 
ticket because he was a German, or could add strength to the 
ticket among the Germans. In the selection of county delega- 
tions Germans were here and there chosen. The most notable 
names were Mr. Frederick A. Gniffke, editor of the National 
Demokrat of Dubuque; and Mr. Louis Schade of Burling- 
ton. 

In the Organization of the Democratic Convention Germans 
were not picked out for the prominent places quite so obviously 
as they were in the Republican Convention the day before. In 
the Committee on Resolutions, however, we find three out of 
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the eleven members Germans — Messrs. Schade of Des Meines 
county, Smeltzer of Gay and Wellslager of Mahaska. Mr. R. 
T. Wellslager was one of the editors of the Oskaloosa Times 
and was one of the committee that drafted the resolutions con- 
denining the Massachusetts Amendment in the Democratic 
Convention of Mahaska county. The chairman of the commit- 
tee was Mr. Ben M. Samuels of Dubuque county, who, as wc 
have Seen, was the dominant member of the committee of the 
Dubuque Convention that expressed itself so strongly upon 
State and national issues wherein they related to Germans. 

The contest for nomlnations was reduced to a minimum 
when the consent of General A. C. Dodge to accept the nomi- 
nation for Governor was obtained ; and public interest centered 
largely in the Contents of the planks of the platform. Whilc 
the committee was deliberating the del^[ates passed sundry 
resolutions that were in the nature of instructions to Demo« 
crats rather than prodamations of party faith. One has an 
interest in the present connection. Mr. Mahoney, one of the 
influential Democratic editors of Dubuque, oflfered a resolution 
"recommending the circulation of the Dubuque National Dem- 
okrat, the only German Democratic paper in the State." His 
motion was adopted without objection. 

The resolutions reported by Mr. Samuels were numerous 
and extensive. They were grouped under two heads: first, 
National Policy, and, second, State Policy. Under the former 
the Democrats reasserted their adherance to the Cindnnati 
platform of 1856 ; reaffirmed their faith in populär govemment 
and control in Territorial matters, non-intervention in matters 
of local policy, the supremacy of the courts in all matters in 
controversy. Two planks relating to national policy interested 
Germans; they were: 

Resolved, That it is a doctrine of the Democratic 
party that all naturalized Citizens are entitled to the same 
protection both at home and abroad, that is extended to 
the native bom Citizens, and that even a voluntary re- 
tum of such Citizens to the land of their birth for a tem- 
porary purpose, does not place them beyond the ränge of 
that protection, but that our Govemment is boimd to 
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shidd them from injury and insult, while there at cvery 
hazard. 

♦ ***♦♦♦♦ 

Resolved, That we are in favor of granting a home- 

stead of 160 acres of land by Congress to actual settlers, 

subject only to such restrictions as will exclude specula- 

tors from the benefits of such acts. 

In the division devoted to matters of "State Policy" the 

foUowing six out of eight resolutions were designed to allure 

the German voters and arouse thdr Indignation against the 

discriminations and degradation deemed to be threatened by 

the legislation of Massachusetts and the Puritanical theories 

implied in enactments of the State. In order that the reader 

may realize how completely the Convention echoed the argu- 

ments of the press and the discussions of the country grocery 

and cross-roads, I reproduce each and without abbreviation : 

Resolved, That the Democracy cordially and sincerdy 
invite emigrants to settle in the State, pronusing them all 
protection and right they have enjoyed imder the laws 
of Congress since the days of Jefferscm; and that we eam- 
estly deplore the acts of the Republican party in Massa- 
chusetts, and their attempts in New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey, to confer upon the uncouth semi-bar- 
barian negro from the South the right of suffrage and 
Office in one year, and requiring for the same purpose of 
naturalized Citizens a residence of two years after natur- 
alization, equivalent to an extension of the period for 
naturalization to seven years, thus degrading the fordgn 
white man below the negro and mulatto. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to the policy inaugu- 
rated in this State by the Republican party by which the 
immig^tion to this State of the African race is encour- 
aged and promoted, thus bringing cheap n^^o labor into 
direct competition with labor of the white man, and filling 
our State with a class of population that can never be- 
come Citizens thereof, and we are in favor of a change 
which shall discourage and prevent the settlement of that 
race among us. 

Resolved, That since the border states of Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois exdude the free negroes of the South 
from their limits by stringent laws, Iowa will become the 
great receptacle of the worthless population of the slave- 
holding States, to the exclusion of an equal number of 
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free white laborers, if the present Republican policy be 
persisted in. 

Resolved, That such a policy leads necessarily to the 
intermixing of black and white children in the common 
schools, or the necessity of dividing the common school 
fmid to maintain separate and independent schools in 
every locality where free negroes reside. 

Resolved, That the Democracy demand a total repeal 
of the provisions of our State Constitution, and the law 
made in pursuance thereof, requiring negro children to 
be admitted into our common sdiools or separate schools, 
to be supported out of the common school fund for their 
education. 

Resolved, That the Maine liquor law, is inconsistent 
with the spirit of a free people, and unjust and burden- 
some in its Operations; it has vexed and harrassed the 
Citizen, burdened the counties with expense and litigation, 
and proven wholly useless in the suppression of intem- 
perance. 

The serious factional differences in the Democratic party 
respecting national issues made the attitude of the Convention 
towards the Administration the matter of primary interest with 
the del^ates. The friends of Senator Douglas, who were in 
control, would not commend or endorse President Buchanan; 
and the only compromise they could agree to was Silence. This 
central question aside, the conventicm concemed itself with 
two sets of general interests : First the nature and d^^ee of 
endorsement of the doctrines and polides advocated by Sen- 
ator Douglas; and, second, the construction of planks that 
would effectively appeal to and arouse the Germans to enlist 
under the Democratic Standards. With respect to the first 
the Situation and the developments had little that was novel or 
that created particular interest. So that one may again con- 
clude that the Germans and their Status, their rights and im- 
munities as naturalized dtizens, constituted the substantial con- 
sideration in the minds of the delegates of the Democrats of 
Iowa in constructing the platform and in prq>aring for the 
campaign in 1859. 
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%M htm Zaqtindi tint» "Hd^tnnMtx^iitt^ (^x. @tttto Sanbet). 

aSon 5Prof. ®r. Otto geller, SBafl&ington Uniöcrfitt). 
©t. SouiiS, SKo. 

ginlcitung. 

2lm 12. gebruar 1912 ftorb im Jllter öon beinal^c neunaifl 
Sofiren bcr 9Mtor beö ©t. Souifcr ®eutfd^tum§, 5Dr. ©nno 
©anber, einer ber ongefeiienften Sürger feiner Slboptiö-SBoter- 
ftabt. ©r toor um bie 9Kitte beö öorigen Sö^tl^iinbertS unmittelbar 
nod) ben l^ier aufgeaeidineten ©riebniffen nadi ©t. ÖouiB gefom- 
mcn, lt)o er fid^ aunöd^ft aB Slpotlöefet nieberliefe; er bürfte ber 
erfte flen)efen fein, ber eine Offiain nad^ ftreng pl^armaaeutifd^en 
©runbfäfeen fül^rte. ^m ^af)te 1858 ftiftete ©onber ben allge- 
meinen omerifanifd^en ^fiarmaaeutenöerein (Sümerican ^l^orma- 
ceutical 3Iffociation), beffen SBirfung^frei^ fid^ balb über bie gan- 
aen aSer. (Staaten erftredfte unb ber nod^ l&eute in l&öd^fter Slüte 
fielet. 1863 grünbete er bie ^od^fd^ule für 5ßl&armaaie (©t. Soui§ 
©offege of 5ßl&armact|), bie er lange Sal&re l&inburdö perfönlid^ 
leitete, ©pöter toibmete er feine 2trbeit^fraft faft au^fd^Iiefelidi 
ber öon xf^m errid^teten Sabril aur ©raeugung fünftlid^er SWineral- 
toäffer, ber er bi^ a« feinem 5tobe mit großem Erfolge aftiö öor* 
ftanb. 

Sd& mad^te ©anberg 93efanntfd^aft im Saläre 1892 unb e5 
toar mir fogleid^ öergönnt, mid^ tro^ be§ a^ifd&en un§ ftefjenben 
grofeen 2llter§nnterfd^ieb§ feiner Sreunbfd)aft au erfreuen. Sanber 
toar toegen feinet einnel^menben SBefenö unb aufeerorbcntlidicn 
3artgefül&B allgemein öerel&rt. 9tod| im ]&öd)ften 3llter mad^te 
fein Iieben§Jt)ürbige^, gefeDigeB KatureQ, üerbunben mit einer 
erftaunlid^en SRüftigfeit unb geiftigen Srifd^e, ben alten $ageftoIa 
aum Siebling toeitefter Greife. 

©0 oft e§ mir gelang ha^ &e\pT'aij auf feine t)oritifdöen ^u- 
genberlebniffe au lenfen, fül^Ite id^ mid^ Don neuem burd^ bie 2e- 
benbigfeit feiner ©d^ilberungen berart gefeffelt, ba^ id^ aber unb 
obermaB in il^n brang, bie ©efd^id^te feinet SebenS ober bod^ aum 
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ntinbeftcn bie Erinnerungen qu§ jener bemeoten Seit 3u ^ol^ier 
äu bringen. ®r fe^te aber meinen SSorfteDungen ftet^ biefelbe 
Slntoort entgegen: „S)q§ l&ätte id& bor bielen Sauren tun foHen; 
ie^t bin id^ au alt boau." Slud^ ia^ mar ibm nidöt red&t, ba% id& 
mir toäftrenb biefer @e]pv'a(i^e SRotiaen modien njoHte. Swlcfet 
unterliefe id| jebe weitere Qttü'di)nunq meine§ aBunfd|e§ unb l&otte 
feit Söl&ren olle Hoffnung aufgegeben, ien alten $erm umau- 
ftimmen, aU er fid^ eine§ Zaqe^ — e§ toat ungefäl^r 3ft>ci "^oiju 
öor feinem Xobe — au meiner grofeen Ueberrafd^ung au§ freien 
©tüdten bereit erflärte, mit mir gemeinfam eine aufammen^än- 
genbe S)arfteIIung feiner „SReboIuaaerei" au§auarbeitcn, (er fprad^ 
nur noäj mit überlegener Tronic üon bem „S3ölferfrü()ling" unb 
l^attc eine geringe Sßeinung t)on aßen berartigen Setoegungen). 
S)a§ ©rgebni^ bcr Arbeit liegt öor. S<ä& mufe aUerbingg gefte^en, 
bafe mein 8lnteil faum über bie blofee med^nifd&e ^ilfeleiftung 
]&inau§ging. S^ bradjte ©onntag für ©onntag eine ©tunbe bei 
meinem greunbe au, ber mir iebe§mal einen Stbfd^nitt fo gut n)ic 
in bie geber biftierte. ©eine ©ebäd^tniäfraft njar gana aufeer* 
orbentlid^. @r ft)rad^ fliefeenb unb in einem 3uge, ol&ne jemals 
einen Slidt in fein 5;agebud^ a« werfen, ba^ er — leiber nid&t gana 
mit Unred^t — für unleferlid^ erflärie. ^d^ l^abe e§ für eine 
^flid^t ber Pietät gel&alten, an bem SBortlaut feiner 9lebc moglid&ft 
njenig ^n änbetn. 

SBafbington Uniöcrfit^, ©t. Soui§. Otto geller. 

* * * 

2tu§ bem J^al^re 1845 l^abe id& nur fjjärlid^e Erinnerungen. 
3Im beutlid&ften erinnere id& mid^ nod^ einer gal^rt nad^ 93ranben- 
bürg, bie id^ — ba§ 2)atum ift mir entfallen — mit brei anberen 
©tubenten bon 93erlin untemal^m, um eine Unterrebung mit 
^offmann bon gallerSleben abaul^alten, ber fid^ bort a" Sefucift 
bei einem greunb auffielt. $offmann toat eine grofee, fräftigc, 
mannl^afte ©rfd&einung. @r trug fid& „altbeutfd^", befonber§ auf- 
föllig tüar ber n^eite offene $embfragen. ®egen un§ junge Seute 
toar er ettt)a§ l^erablaffenb. STHeS in allem l^interliefe er mir fei- 
nen unbeatoinglid^en GinbrudE. $offmann benu^te biefe 3ufQni« 
menfunft, um mit un§ a« bereben, toa^ a« gefd^eben bobe, bamit 
bcS »erbonnungSebift gegen il&n awtüdEgenommen toürbe. S<ä& 
toar in ©erlin mit bebeutenben 5Perfonen befannt. §offmann 
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erfud^te midi, 3llesanbcr bon $umBoIbt au bitten, beim ßönig 
griebrid^ SBiD^elm IV. gürfprad^e einaulegen. S<% föttb $crm 
öon $umboIbt in feinem ©tubieräimmer. ®r toav ein Sßann öon 
frifd^em 2lu§fe^en, licbenBtüürbigem ®efid|tSauöbrudE, mit fd^ar- 
fen bunflen Slugen, ber fid^ gegen mid^ jungen SWann fe^r artig 
ernjieS. ®ern \)ev\pvaij er, oHeS tvc^ er bermod^te für $offmann 
SU tun, hen er J&od^fdÖQ^te. 3ludö für midi, aB 3iaturtDiffenfd^after, 
beaeigte er ^ntereffe. Unter ben berliner ^rofefforen feien il&m 
3)oöe^ unb SBeife'^ bie liebften. 31I§ id^ il&m auf bie grage, too iä) 
l^erfäme, mitteilte, id^ fei in S^rinum' geboren, meinte er läd^elnb: 
Wf), 5;rinum? Omne Jtrinum i)erfectum. 9?eim 2lb- 
fd^ieb gab er mir bc^ SSerft^red^en, er toolle bie erfte ©elegenlieit 
njafimel^men, fid^ beim ßönig für ^offmann au t)ern)enben. 

S$nt Söi&re 1846 lernte id^ ©eorg ^extve^f) fennen. Gr mar 
nad^ 93crlin gefommen, unb id& fam bei irgenb einem ^ommer^ 
mit ibm jufammen. 2)ann befud^te id^ iiin in feinem $oteI. Sleufeer- 
lid^ toaren bemcrfen^mert an il&m bie bunflen, fd^orfen 9Iugen, 
boau ba§ fd^luarae $oar. SKid^ l^otte fd&on borl&cr fein greifinn 
3U il^m l&ingeaogen. Sd^ felbft irar frül^, fd^on 2lnfang ber öicr- 
aigcr ^al&re, in* bie freifinnige 93ett)egung eingetreten, ^m Sßter 
bon ad^tael^n ^abren äußerte id& mid& n)öbrenb eine§ ®efudöe§ fol* 
genbermofeen gegen eine alte 5Dame, bie gern über ®ott unb SRe- 
ligion fprad^: „Sb^^ ft>erbet in furaer 3rit feinen ®ott mebr baben. 
Urft)rünglidö öerebrte ber Sßenfd^ getifd^e, bann inurbe er awnt 
2;ieranbeter, bann trieb er SSielgötterei ; fpSter fam ber STOono- 
tbci§mu§ auf; ^nlei^t lernt ber aWenfdi einfeben, bafe er felber ber 
©Ott ift, unb bomit bort eben für ibn jebe anbere ©ottbeit auf." 

3Kein berliner Sefanntenfrei§ fd^Iofe faft alle 3rnbänger be§ 
greifinnS ein, barunter mebrere 3citung§rebafteure. 93runo* 
unb ßbgar 93auer fannte id^ toobl/ aud& mit 2ßaj ©tirner' njurbe 

iS>cr bcfanntc ^5^ftfcr ^einziä) SBir^cIm (1803-^1879). O. $. 

«S>cr hexü^mtt SWincraloge Priftian Samuel (1780—1856). O. $. 

•3nt ©craogtum %n^alt. O. Q. 

* (1809—1882). 

» S)cr bcfanntc S^orläufcr S^icfefd^cS, ctgcntlid^ ^o^. ^a^pat (Sd^mibt 
(1806—1856), 93crfafTcr beS 93ud&c8 „S)cr einatgc unb fein Eigentum", 
©timcrs ^ioQXQpf^, ^ofyx $cnr^ Tiüdat), ^iaüde ^r. ©onber 1883 in 
S)cffau einen $öcfud^ ab. Cr crtoäl^nt u. a. bicfcn als ©ctoäl^rgmann in 
Unitcb ^tatcS". O. $. 
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id& gut bclannt. ©iefcr toor ein überaus einfociöer aWenfd^, ber 
nur fernen ©ebonfen lebte, ©eine grau aeid^nete fid^ baburc^ 
auö, ba6 fie mefir Zahcd raud^te al§ i^r ®atte. ©timer befuii^c 
mid^ iläufig, toenn id& franf toat. Oft fne^jte er mit unS. 9He 
l&örte man t)on if|m etnxiö SlufeerorbcntUd^eö ober ©rregenbeS. 
^aQeQen fa^ man 93runo Souer nid^t feiten in ^oä) erregtem 3u- 
ftanb. 8u folgen Seiten benal&m er fid& wie ein SSerrücfter. ein- 
mal üeranftaltete unfere ©efeüfdiaft ein ^pitfnidt mit Seuertoerf 
u. f. tu. aSmno tranf fid^ einen ferneren Sranb an, unb ic^ fei^t 
ilin nod^ ie^t um bie brennenben ^er^en l^eruml&ü^jfen tt)ie ein 
a;eufel. 2Wit bem 9?ationaIöfonomen gaud^er xonxie id^ intim 
(St l^atte einen ©ruber, ber moHte Seemann iüerben unb tranf 5U1 
SSorbercitung für biefe ßauf6aT)n SRum unb ©d&nat)B bi§ er am 
3)elirium tremens ftarb. ©§ fei \)iet bemerft, ha^ n)ir öorbotten 
eine grofee glotte au bauen, fobalb bie SRet^ublif auftanbe gefom- 
men toore. gemer berfebrte idj mit bem Sngenicur-.§au4)tmamt 
t)on 95ufd^bedf, beffen ^od^ad&tung id& mir baburd^ crmarb, ba% \ä) 
feine mit großem ©tola aubereiteten prad^töollen ©alate obne 
effig öerael&rte. !Die cmbeven beaeid&nete er au^ bem entgegen- 
gefegten ®runb als unberbefferlid&e Barbaren. 

1847 ging id^ bon ®erlin nad& $aQe, tt)o id^ mid& um nid|tS 
betümmerte als um mein ©yamen. aWcin einaiger SBerfel&r toax 
ber t)on mir fcbr l^od&gefd&äfete $löiIofo))I)ict)rofGffor SBerber.'* 
9?ad& meiner im felBen ^al&re erfolgten Promotion ging id&, nun 
fünfunban)anaigiäbrig, auf 9leifen. 

^m So^re 1848 tourbe id& in bie SRebolution öerttjidtelt. 2)aS 
gefd^al^ in Eötben. ®ort gäbrte fd^on feit längerer Seit ein reöo* 
lutionörer ®eift unter ben Seuten. SBie nun im gebruar bie 
5iad&rid^t bon ben 5ßarifer 93arrifabenfämt»fen au unS brang, l^iel- 
ten irir bie 3eit für gefommen unS au organifieren; tjolitifd^ 
Siereine lourben gegrünbet unb öiele Sieben gel&alten, um auf biefc 
SBeife baS SJoH an greibett au getoö^nen. 9lud& in ben umlicgen- 
gen Ortfd^aften bielten toir SSerfammlungen ahr um bie Säuern 
aufauflären, unb beantworteten mit biel ©ebulb ibre fragen. 35cr 
beutfd&c Sauer, fo wie iä) tbn in jenen ^agen fennen lernte, ift 

« SBcnn l^ier ber ^^itofop^ Äarl gricbridft SBcrbcr (180Ö-1893) ge* 
meint ift fo bürfte bie obige awttctlung auf einem ^rrtiim berufen, ba 
SSerfcer bamalS in iöerlin boaiertc. O. ©. 
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fe^r felbftfüii^tig; gcfii^ett, toenn c§ um feinen SSorteil qei)U fonft 
ober bumm. 

@inen ireiteren ©d^ritt nad^ linU unb öortoört^ bebcutele für 
mtd^ meine 2luffteDung al§ SBal^Imann für meinen 3)iftrift. üßein 
©egenfanbibot toat bcr ^rofeffor SWaumonn, ber bie 2eute öor 
bem jungen ^^Jolitifer toarnte. 9Weine SRebe bel^önbelte ben ©runb- 
fa^: „S)er Sugenb geiiört bie SBelt". ®a^ glaube id& oud^ i^eutc 
nod^, unb n)eil id) felber feine Sugcnb mel&r l^abc, fo n)i(I id^ bie 
Igugenb onberer Seutc geniefeen. 3)q3u gel^ört freilid^, bafe man 
gefunb ift. ^n ber fl&aijl brang idE| gegen meinen D^onenten 
burd) unb fo lüurbe id& aB 2lbgeorbneter au ber „Öanbfonftitu- 
tion§-95erfammIung" cntfoubt. Tlan aäiilte mid&, oB einen ber 
rabifolen SRäbelöfül&rer, unter bie ,,fünf ©inne bon %rif)alt". S<ft 
ful&r fort mtd& lebrioft mit ber tjolitifd^en ©raicl^ung be^ ßanb- 
öolfö äu befaffen unb übernobm in biefem Sinne, aQcrbingg un* 
ter bem ©iegel ber ainonijmitöt, bie Scitung ber Stnftaltfd&cn 
aSoIfB.seitung, eine§ breimal toodientlid^ erfd^einenben ©latteS, 
beffen nomineller SRebafteur ®r. SCIfreb bon »el&r toar. SSorl&er 
toor id|, ebenfalls anontim, an ber $erou§gabe ber nod^ rabifale- 
ren „Q\ä)ipu%e'' beteiligt gettjefen. Eötl^en, njo id^ aud^ mit 
ajafunin aufammentraf, toar n^ie eine Oafe ber greibeit im reaf- 
tionären 5Deutfd^Ianb.^ 

« « « 

(Sn biefem 3tbfd^nitt nimmt S)r. ©anber ben 93erid^t über 
ben 3ufammenbang ber ©otbener greiftnnigen mit ber ^arifer 
Sfebruar-JRetJoIution unb über bie rabifole STgitation unter ber 
»auernfd^aft mit größerer STugfübrlid^feit toieber auf. 3)er Sn- 
balt ift teitoeife eine SSieberboIung be§ im borigen Slbfd^nitt ent- 
haltenen. O. §.) 

STm 27. gebruar 1848 traf mB bie 92ad^rid&t bon ber 5ßa- 
rifer JReboIution. S)a§ tvat gerabe an meinem fed&Sunbamanaig- 
ften ©eburtStag; mit fed&gunbamanaig tourbc man bamaB, neben- 
bei bemerft, erft grofejäbrig. S)iefe 9?ad^rid&t brad^te große 95e. 
7 «[m (Sd^Iuffc btcfcS ®cf|)räd6cg hemetlte ®r. (Sanbcr: .(58 toürbe 
einen intercffanten STrtüel geben au befd^rctben, Jute haS reuoluttonare 
SÄintftertum bon ^ötfjen gc^anbcrt l^at. STud^ ^otte td6 mand^eS übet 
©ermann diaftex, ben nad^maligcn Pefrcbofteur ber gsHinoifer (BiaatS^ 
aettung, a« fagen.'' O. $. 
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toeguitfl l^ert)or. aßein jüngerer ©ruber, ber in 93erlin ftubiertc, 
untcrrid^teie midi über bie bort l^errfd^cnbe Hufregung. ®er S*e- 
öolution^fampf toat in 93erlin am 18. SWära ou§gebrod^cn. Slm 
19. ober 20. SKära ful&r id^ l&in, unb mein erftcr SBeg ttwir nad^ 
ber 3cihing§]&aQc. 93om ©ommerfemcfter 1847 l^er l&otte id^ 
Sol^Ircid^c SBcfannte in ber ©tabt. Sd& blieb aum a3cgräbni§ ber 
in hen ©trofeenlämpfen ©efallenen. ®ie ßiberalen, au bereu 
SBortfül^rcm aWänner bon l^ödifter 93ilbung iäf)Uen, flauen ben 
aSorfd^Iag gemodit bah bie ©ürger unb ©olbaten gcmeinfam be- 
graben toerben follten, um fo etma eine Jionfolibation onaubol&nen. 
SJagegen aber erl^ob fid^ auf feiten ber SReaftionäre ein allgemeiner 
2luff(^rei. ^m ßeid^enauge tourben bie Sürger ^nle^t öorbeigc* 
fal^ren. ^^STOüfee abl" rief ba§ aSoK bem flonig au, ber auf bem 
Ballon ftanb. 

S)ie 9leöoIutionärc toaren übrigen^ nod^ fel&r anrüdE in iörer 
t)oIitifd^en Slu^bilbung. aSiele borunter toaren §ournaItftcn, unb 
aU nun barüber beraten inurbe, toaS aw^öd^ft au gefd^el^en l&abe, 
ba fd&ienen fie nur bon bem einen ©ebanfen befeffen: SBir muffen 
bie SRed^te ber treffe toal^ren. daneben toar in ben freifinnigen 
Äreifen aud^ öiel bie JRebc Don neuen H&cäjlqe^ei^en, Slad^ Bcr- 
louf einer SBod^c feierte id| mieber nad^ 6ötl&en nr\b Xrinum au- 
rüdE. Sd& f)örte bann, ba% unter ben ©erliner Jfteüolutionären 
8tt)iftigfeiten au^gebrodien toaren. S^tfolgebeffen, fotoie ber 
fd^Ied^ten Organifation überl^au^jt, blieb in Berlin bie 9lu]&e auf- 
redet bi§ awni 2lnfang ber SRationalöerfammlung. Sd^ für mein 
S:cil toar üon ber ©etoegung aufS §eftigfte ergriffen uvb moEtc 
nid^tS unterlaffen, tüa^ irgenbtoie geeignet toäre fie ^n forbem. 
©0 fam id^ benn aud^ auf ben ©ebanfen, bie 93auem an unter- 
rid^ten, il^nen ein ©efül^I für STOännertoürbe einau^jflanaen unb 
fie au freien »urgent au eraie^en. 2)iefer SBunfd^ entftammte bei 
mir ber burd^ griebrid^ $edter unb feine ©enoffen in ©übbeutfc^- 
lanb i)romuIgierten Sbee ber beutfd^en JReJJublif, a" beren SSer- 
toirflid^ung fidi bie Slebolution auöörberft über gana ©eutfd^Ianb 
erftredfen follte. Um auf ben ©auer aurüdfaufommen, ber toar au 
jener 3eit gana unmiffenb unb fannte nid^tS olS feinen eigenen 
9hi^en. ^d^ pfleqte abenb§ nad| bem mir augemiefenen „aHftrift" 
au reiten unb mit ben fianbleuten in ben SBerfamSmIungen über bie 
t)oIitifd|en XagcBintereffen au fl^red^en. «Fiatürlid^ brad&te bo§ bie 
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rcoäionäre ^Partei gegen mid^ auf. S^ fanb midi überatt ber- 
flagt. ©obalb id^ irgenbluo eine SRebe l&ielt, tourbc id| proaeffiert. 
©crabc auiS biefem ®runbe, b. 1&. n)eil id| t)on ber SRcgierung Der* 
folgt tüQx, tourbe id^, olö bie SBal&Iöerfammlung bor fidi ging, 
sunt SReprSfentanten nominiert. 9Wein ©egenfonbibot toav ber 
bereite fcdiaigiäl&rige 5Profeffor ^iaumann. aWeine ,,gro6e Siebe" 
bei einer SSoIKöerfammlung über ba^ 2;]&ema: „3)er SuQcnb ge- 
bort bie aSelt" l^abe id^ fd^on erloäl&nt. 3luf bicfe 9lebe l^in tonrbe 
id^ ein SKtiglieb ber ,,fonftituierenben S^ationalöerfommlung" 
für Slnl^alt. 9Jun ging id| baran, ba§ ganae ßänbd^en burd^ ®r- 
ri(^tung t)on SSereinen für SBoIförcd^te 3U organifieren. 3wl^t 
tourbe idö ^äftbent ber JRepräfentation für gana Slni&alt. 

aSon einem fenfationellen SSorfoH in a3emburg l^abe id| au 
beriditen. Sd^ loar in biefem reaftionären ©täbtd^en grünblid^ 
berl^Qfet. S)ie SJernburgcr brol^ten mid^ totaufd^Iagen, toenn fie 
mid^ au füffen befömen. 21B nun bort eine SQl&nenn)ei]öe abge- 
l&alten werben foHte, enifd^Iofe id^ midi furaer ^onb, l^inaugel&en. 
3)enn, fo fogte id& mir, gel^e id^ nid^t l^in, fo bin id& auf oHe gälfe 
i)oIitifd^ tot. ©el^c id| ober, fo ift bod^ bie SKöglid^feit, ba% id^ 
nid^t totgefd^Iagen toerbe. ^d) ging alfo unb l&ielt eine fliehe, bie 
Qufeerft gut getoefen fein mufe. ©o urteilten njenigften^ meine 
95efannten, bie mir t)on ber aufeerorbentlid^en SBirfung meiner 
SBortc eraäl^Iten. S^ ^otte nid^tä aufgearbeitet, mid^ überl^au^Jt 
auf feine SBeife borbereitet. 3)ie SSerfammlung fanb auf bem 
©d^iefeanger \t(xä, bor bem ©(^üfeenl&auö. S)er ganae arwpif)^ 
tl&eaterartige 5pian toar öoIIget)adCt mit SWenfd^en, unb jeber l&atte 
feinen ^üi)t>el mit. STte id| borgefteHt tourbe, ergriff id^ bie 
fjal^ne, fd^enfte fie unb aitierte: „Sßulber ift fd^toara, 93Iut ift 
rot, golben fladfert bie giamme." ©§ entftanb alSbalb bie gröfete 
Slufregung, bod^ gelang e^ mir bie Seute au befdön)idötigen; bann 
ging id^ brauf unb bran. 2tte id^ au &nhe tvar, tourbe meine 9tebc 
allgemein bejubelt. Sd& berlicfe bcn ©aal fura el&e ber nöd^fte 
SRebner auftrat. S^rofebem id^ bie angebotene 93ebedfung aurüdf- 
toie§, gingen ein paar l^unbert SReufd^en mit; allein bo^ toax gana 
unnötig, unb id| ful^t unbel&ettigt babon. ®rft a^ei, brei ©tun- 
ben ft)äter famen bie Seute midi au fud^en unb angeblid^ totau- 
fdilagen, mo fie loufeten, ba^ fie mid^ nid|t melir finben loürben.* 
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®ie SZotionalberfammlunfl tagte anfönfllid^ in ©ot^cn, nad^- 
i^er in S)effau. Unter ben ?l6fleorbneten gob e^ ptdditiQe aßen- 
fd^en. 25cr ^räfibent, SBoIter, toax ein cigentümlic^r G^aroftcr. 
©r l^otte fid^ borl^er nie um politifd^ ©inge befümmert, unb feine 
erften Stufföfee aeigten beutlid), bafe er, toietool^I feinet 3eic^n§ 
ein JRedötöantoalt, aB Sßolitifer ein blutiger 2lnfänger toor.* ©eine 
Sleufeerungen über bie t)oIitifdöe ßoge Hangen auerft oft gerabeju 
Hnblid^. 9lber er enttoidtcite fid^ äu^erft fd^nell unb füllte fein 
9lmt aufricbenftellenb an^, ßr blieb 3eitleben§ liberal, obfc^on 
er ft)äter öon ber ^Regierung i)enfioniert tourbe.*^ 

S)r. älfrcb bon 93el^r, STOebiainer, nnir ungemein gebilbct 
unb geiftrcid^, aber un^jraftifd^ unb unbraud^ar. 6r toar biel- 
gereift unb ftatte u. a. in $ari^ gelebt unb bort ^5romoöiert. ©ein 
aSater toar allmäd^tiger üßinifter in Götfien geloefen, unb ber 
t)reu6ifd^e ©efanbte in SRom njar ein SBertoanbter bon il&m. SJo* 
burc^ lourbe er auf feinen SJeifen bei reid^eu unb üomel&mcn Seu- 
ten eingefül^rt. Sn ©iailien unternabm er gemeinfam mit feinem 
jüngeren ©ruber einen Stuffrieg auf ben 3tetna. 2Jem Sruber er- 
froren untertüegö bie güfee, unb bie Slerate in Gatania tooHten 
obne loeiter^ amputieren. 2llfreb proteftierte gegen bie 0\)eva' 
tion, ba fein ©ruber nid^t ol^ne güfee leben toolle unb beftonb 
barauf, ii^n felbft au bel}anbeln. 3)a e§ iftm toiber ®rtt)orten 
glüdfte, eine bollfommene Teilung a« eraielen, tourbe er al§ 
SBunberboftor aufgerufen unb bon Sranfen überlaufen, ^cner 
©ruber ging fpäter nad& Jtejaö unb ftarb in ber 5Räl&e bon Sßeu- 
©raunfeB. Sülfreb toanberte gleid^faH^ au^, aU bie SReaftion 
ttiieberl^ergeftellt njurbe, unb aog nad^ 2;eya§. S)od| gefiel eS il&m 

• <Dcr ©raäl^ler beteuerte abermals : „SWctne 9lebc toar tjöütg ouÄ 
hem (Stegreif," unb fügte fcömunaelnb l^inau: „3a, id^ toar ein Äcrir 
€. $. 

» S>r. (sonber befafe eine g^d^ung tjon (Stodf; baS 95ilb ftcHte ein 
Ä:rtn!gcIa0e im StatgfeHer au ©Otiten bar: SBoIter mit emJ)orgc^obcnem 
Stumpen — er toor ein l^eröorragenber ©ier!onfument — , in feiner ÄS^e 
©el^r im Sd^Iafrodf. 

10 ©ein SBo^Ifprud^ toor: 2)urd^. ^n ^r. ©anberS ©tammbud^ 
fd^rteb er: ßcbc too^I, Sllterl ^nfe mand^mal an unfer a^l^njäftrigeÄ 
Sufammenlebcn in l^eiteren unb emften S)ingcn. 8. Äuguft 1850. dötf^tru 
SBoIter. 3" »^Scania" (^Beilage aur ©ötl^cnfd^en S^itvtn^) bom 2. 3«^^ 
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bort nid^t. er ftarb am ißeujal^rMaöe 1863 in ©t. Soui§," mä) 
fed^SlPÖd^tGer S?ranf]&eit, aB tütr il)n fd&on genefen glaubten, ©r 
tft mir unöergeölid^. 5[u§ feiner äratlid^cn $raji§ eraäl&Ite man 
fidl red^t ergö^Iit^c S)inge. @tei^ Bereit au l^elfen too e§ nottat, 
mad^te er nie auä^ bie geringfte Slnftrengung, feine gorberungen 
bei bcn 5ßatienten einaujiel&en. Seiber tranf er gicmlidi ftarf, tt)ie 
übrigens bie meiften bon un§. ©incS S^ageS njurbe er ju einer 
erfranften Hebamme gerufen. 2H§ man il^n ju einem anberen 
^Patienten l&olen tooHte, fanb man il^n fnieenb neben bem 93ett, 
bc^ €)f)x am %ifen ber Traufen, aU ob er auf bm ^ersfd^Iag 
l^ord^e. GS ftellte fid^ aber l&erauS, ba^ er toöl&renb ber Unter- 
fud^ung auf bem molligen ^ffen feft eingef(^Iafen toar. 

5Dann tvax nod^ ein gana eigentümlid^er aßenfd& unter unS, 
namens SKorife 93iert^aler. Sfud^ er tüar, tt)ie toir übrigen, SBoI- 
ter, ®elör, ©d&illing unb meine SBenigfeit ein großer grcunb 
alfol^olifd^cr ®etränfc. tiefer 9Siertf)aIcr fafe faft immer auf 
ber 99ierftube unb im SBcinfeller. SSon $auS auS ein (Staats- 
beamter, irar er immer unaufrieben, toeil er nid^t öormärts fom* 
men fonnte. 21IS Siberalgefinnter tvnvbe er in bie fonftituirenbe 
93erfammlung gett)ör)It. (Sp'dtei naJ&m er fein 2lmt toieber auf, 
nad^bem er SIbbitte getan. (Sr erreid^te ein 2llter Don öierunb- 
od&taig Sai&rcn. 

STIIeS in allem genommen toat eötf)en ein bemerfenSnicrtcr 
Ort. 3)aS SSoIf toar in jeber ®eaiel&ung liberal. (Sogar bie ^u- 
ben genoffen bort mel^r greil^eit als fonftmo. 35aS aHeS fam tooW 
bal^er, ba^ in bem Stäbtd^en ein paar gebilbete unb toeitgereifte 
fieute au großem Sinfluß gelangt loaren. ®er (Sammel^unft beS 
geiftigen SebenS wax ber StatSfeller, too bie leitenben Gräfte, 
großenteils Sfffabemifer unb S)omäncnt)äd^ter, awfammentrafen. 
5Dod& mad^te fi(^ audi l&ier im ficinen baS Uebel bemerfbar, baS 
ber ganaen revolutionären ©etoegung aum Unl&eil auSfc^Iug: eS 

1909 teilt 9!uboIf SSunge folgenbcs ©pigramm mit, boS im ©olfe über 
SBoIter umlief: 

aWtt S)onner0ej)oIter 
(Bpxi^i ber Slbgeorbnctc SBoItcc: 
SBcnn t^r nidftt tooüt, 
S>ann foHterl 
11 g3ct ®r. ©anber, ber i^n anlegt unterl^iclt. O. $. 
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gab ber gfül^rer au ^i^* 9(in (Enbe iDoIIie ieber bie fül^renbe 
»oIIc fDicIcn. 

SBö^rcnb bcr eöt^cncr Xogung ging id^ amocilcn nad^ 
Scriin. SJoburd^ tourbc td| frötcr mit ben l^cröorragcnben STOit* 
glicbem bcr preufeift^n Siotionolöcrfammlung gcnou bcfannt: 
2)'eftcr, 9ictd|cnbQd&, ©tcin u. a. SBöl^rcnb be§ eommcrS 1848 
l^atten btc ©cnanntcn ncbft Sd^r unb mir eine 3wfömmenfunft 
in Wittenberg mit Stöbert ölum, toobei bie SSerl^ältniffc bcfpro« 
d^ mürben, namentlid^ bie ^edferfdicn änftrebungen, toorQuf 
man bcn ©ef^Iufe fofete, alle§ au tun, um bie norbbeutf^e Seöol* 
ferung fällig au machen, ]xä) in liberale »erl^öltniffe au Wiien. 
©t)äter tourbe in ©erlin ein bemofratifc^er ftongrefe abgel^alten; 
babei traten fo berfd&iebene änfid^ten autage nxA erl&oben ficft 
fobiele S^Utigfeitcn, ba^ bie SReaftion nid|t öerfel&Ite einaufel^cn 
toic Iei# fi(^ bie ganae ©etoegung toürbe lal^mlegen laffen. 68 
fann nid^t abgeleugnet toerben, unter ben 9let)räfentanten gab eö 
mand^en fredien unb unöerfd^ömten iS^Iingel, — red&te ßau»* 
buben. äl§ bie berliner fonftituierenbe SSerfammlung burd^ 
©eneral SBrangel au§einanbergefprengt tourbe, toar id& toiebcr 
bort. 5Der SRunipf biefer SSerfammlung tourbe bon allen ©eiten 
eingelaben, feine SSerfammlungen in onberen ^täbten fortan* 
fe^en. Hud^ bon ^aUe fam eine ©inlabung. 5Da§ 3cntraI-ffomitec 
bat mxd), auf ber SRüdCreife nad^ Sotl^en in $alle ^alt au ma^en 
unb bie 9leöoIutionäre bon einem leid^tfinnigen 5Putfd| abaul^alten. 
3)ie gül^rer ber Partei in ^alle berft)radöen benn aud^ affeS, l^iel- 
ten aber nid&t§. 8Im SWittag toar gro^e SSerfammlung auf bem 
3Karfte au $alle. 5Die 8lrbeiter unb fonftigen Stnl^änger ber 
liberalen 5ßartei toaren in großer 3oi&I l&inmarfd|iert. Huf bem 
aßarfte angelangt, fanben fie fid^ balb t)on ©olbaten unb ©tuben* 
ten umaingelte; lefttere toaren inSgefamt regierungSfrcunblii^, 
ffiäl&renb nun einer ber freil^eitlid^en gülirer t)on bem großen 
©tanbbilb au§ eine 9lebe l&ielt, fiel in ber ^oi^e ein ©(^ufe. ällc§ 
fu^r aufammen, bie öeute ftoben auSeinanber, bie gröfete 33er* 
toirrung entftanb. 5(^ fd^toang mid^ auf einen SatemenpfaftI unb 
rief bie Arbeiter au mir. ®§ toaren barunter a^oei l^immelgrofee 
SJerle, bie mit großer ©etoalt öorfd&Iugen, man folle bie Käufer 
ber 9Teaftionäre plmbevrx. Sd^ a^ong aber gerabe bie beiben 
rabioten ©efcHen, t)or ben bebrol^ten SBobnungen 3Ba^e au ftel&en. 
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^äi j&ottc ©rfol^runö im Untflonfl mit fold^cn Scuicn, imb fic 
gingen tatfäd^Iid^ auf aUe^ ein, h)Q§ i(!^ bon il^ncn l^abcn rtJoHtc. 
®l?äter f(!^icltc id^ bic gansc 99anbc nad^ $aufc. SBcnn gegen 
SIbenb bte 2:rommeI fd&Iüge, moä)ten fie ft(!^ lieber öerfammeln. 
^ä) felbft ging naä) ber Stmt^ftube be§ $aupte§ ber liberalen 
Sßartci, fd&rieb meine f8enä)te naä) SBerlin unb ful^r ^evh^, 6f)ne 
öon ber ^oliaei beläftigt gu toerben, nad^ Sötl^cn aurüdf. SBer 
jenen ©d^ufe abgefeuert l^atte, l^at man nie erfol^ren; rt)ol&rfd^ein- 
1x6) l^ottc ft(!^ baiS ©etoel&r aufäKig entlaben. 

35on ben bomafö gefdiloffenen a3efanntf(!^aften bürfte bie mit 
Wobert SBIum bie intereffantefte gehjefen fein. aWeine ^a^Jtcrc 
entl&altcn 2tuf3eid^nungen über mein Sufontmentreffen mit il^m.** 
§(!^ lomme ein onbermol auf ü^n juriidt. ®cm beutli(!^ \ä)toebt 
mir nod^ ©lumS fette, bod^ gana eigentümli(!^ angenel&me ©eftolt 
öor. 5D*@fter, beffen 9?amen xä) tovijCT ertt)äbnte, rtjor l?raltifd^er 
SIrat in Äöln. S)r. ßoui§ Souer, glei(!^fall§ ein 3lbgeorbncter ber 
Ijreufeifdien lonftituierenben Serfammlung, toanberte nad^ Slmerila 
ouiS; er liefe fid^ in a?rooIlQn nieber unb sog in ben fiebaiger Sola- 
ren nad^ @t. fioui§, tt)o er El^irurgie proftiaierte unb ba^ „College 
of ?ß]^Qfician§ anb ©urgeonS" grünbete. (St ertoarb \x6i biele 
greunbe in biefer <3tabt. 

2Iuf ben SBinter 1848 — 49 fann id^ mi(!^ ol^ne toeitcreiS nid^t 
red^t befinnen; id| nel^me bol&er bie (Jraäl&Iung meiner Sriebntffc 
crft t)om aWai 1849 lieber auf. ^n S)reSben ipxelte fid^ ein be- 
bcutfameS Äa^jitel ber SSetoegung ah. S)ie fa(!^fifd^e SJammer 
l&otte a3ef(!^Iüffe gefaxt, bie ber Siegierung unangenel^m toaren, 
tooraufl&in bie J?ammcr turaerl^anb oufgelöft tüurbe. S)ie rabifolc 
Sßartei ol?l?onierte ber 9tuflöfung, tagte weiter unb ernannte fogar 
eine l?rot)iforifd&e ^Regierung. Slunmel^r fammelte bie fäd^fif(!^c 
Regierung SPWIitär in S)rei^ben; bie Wabilalen il^rerfeitS bauten 
©arrifaben unb festen il^r JBerfammlungÖlofal in SerteibigungS- 
auftanb. ^rcufeen Iiotte ber Derbünbeten Siegierung militärif(!^c 
$ilfe öerfprod^n unb fd^idtte bemgemäfe 8tnfang aWai mel^rere 
aiegintenter auf ber eifenbal^n über 3hefa nad^ 5DreSben. Stuf 
meiner gal^rt nad^ ©reiben begegnete id^ in SRiefa bem STOilitär. 
äte tüir un§ ber $aul)tftabt näl^erten, beobad^tete id| genau ben 

1« S)er (graol^Icr Bcatd^t fid^ auf fein jc^t in meinen $anbcn befinb* 
Itd^iS 2^ageBud| anS btefent beilegten £ebeniSabfd|nttt. O. $. 
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Sauf ber eifenbal&n unb bic Sopogropl^ic fotüol&I ber ©Ibe tote 
oud) be^ienigen Xeile^ ber (Ztabt burd^ tpcld^en id& mid^ öiefleid^t 
toürbe surüdfinben muffen, um lüieber ]^inau§5ufommcn; beim 
bic aSrüde toav burd&§ aJKIitör Bcfefet. S" ©reiben fanb id^ im 
atot^aufe bic J?rot)iforifd^e SRegierung, gebilbct burd^ ba^ Zu- 
umöirot: 3;fdöirner, ^einifd^, — ber britte 9?ome ift mir mi\t 
crinnerlid^. Safunin" ftonb biefer Siegierung beratenb 3ur 
©eite. Sd& tourbe fofort aU Slbiutatit in ben S)ienft geprefet unb 
orbnete in biefer ©igeufd^aft ben 93au berfd&iebener Sarrifabcn 
an. ®abei leiftete id^ mir aud^ ein f Ieine§ ©tüdE 93raüour. ®cgen* 
über ber Srübifdien S^erroffe, I)inter einer aufammengefd^offencn 
aSarrifabc, ftanb eine Sanone. 3}q bin id& benn mit einem feften 
©eil burd) ba^ ©rbgefd^ofe eine§ onliegenben lotete l^inaugegan- 
gen, l^abe ba^ ©eil um bie Kanone gefd^Iungen unb biefelbe bann 
Don meinen fieuten in ba^ ©rbgefd&ofe bineinaicljen unb anber^roo 
unterbringen laffen; eine gcfäl&rlidöe ©efd^id^te ba^, allein it^ 
mad^te mir ben S^eufel brau§. 2)rei 5tage tväi^ttc ber Sam^f, bil 
eineö SKorgen^ 2;fd&imer bie ^Jad^rid^t in§ SRatl^au^ brad^te, ba^ 
ba§ @cfcdE)t au§ SWangel an aWunition eingeftellt merbcn müfete. 
®r toarf einen SBeutel ©ilbergelb auf ben Xi\ii unb forbcrte bic- 
jenigen auf, bie irgenbn^ol&in flüd&ten Sollten, fid^ au nehmen tüa^ 
fie brandeten. SBäl&rcnb meiner 2lnrt)efen]&eit tparen brei ^o» 
len t)on bem bemofratifd^en Seittralfomitee bon 5ßari§ nad^ ©rei- 
ben entfanbt tporbcn, um bie SSerteibigung au leiten. SDiefe nah- 
men fid^ fo bicl (Selb tpie fie nötig f)Qiien, unb id^ berfprad^ au öcr- 
fud^en, fie au^ 2)re§ben au füfiren unb bermitteB meiner ^äffe, 
bie idö immer in ber J^afd^e l^atte, nad^ Sötl^cn au fd^affen. SWan 
mufete bamaB auf ber ©ifenbal&n überall feinen 5ßa6 öoraeigcn. 
Um nun unferen greunben au l^clfen, l^atte mir bie äufeerft libe- 
rale eötl^cner ©tabtregierung blanfe ^äffe auSgeftellt. Öeibcr 
toav Safunin irgenbtüo in ber ©tabt befd&äftigt, fo ba% iä) feinet 
nid&t l^abbaft lücrben tonnte, um i^n mitaunel&mcn. Unter bem 
aSorrt)anbe, ba^ rt)ir bem 3uauge üon flauen cntgegengcl^en tooH- 
ten, rt)urbj?n toir burd^ ba^ Xov gelaffen. Unb bann fül^rte id& 
meine gteunbc burd^ bie SSorftabt nad^ ber ©Ibe, too eine gäl&re 
un^ überfefete unb nad) ber ©ifenbal&nftation brad^te. ^d^ toav 
nod) nie in "üDreöben gctDcfen, bcfafe aber üon iel^er einen tounber- 

i«S)cr Agitator aWid^ael «Icjanbrolmtfd^ a3afuntn (1814—1876). 
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baren iopoqTQ!pJ)\^ä)en Snfttnft. 9to6i 'f)enie tonn iä) bon tocitcm 
au§ bie 95ad&Iäufe beftimmen. Unferc eifcnbal&nlarten legitimier- 
ten un§ nad& Qexp^xq unb öon ba naä) $alle unb ©Otiten, rt)o iä) bie 
brei ?ßoIen für§ erfte auf bcm Sonbfi^ meiner JDhitter unter- 
brad&te. 

Sttm 15. aWai bin xäf bann bon ©Stilen abgereift, ^ä^ rtjufete, 
bafe iä) mi(!^ nid&t mel^r lange l^alten fonnte. ^aä) meiner JRücf- 
lei^r t)on S)re§ben entl&ielten bie 3«tungen SSerid^te über ben 2tu5- 
hxuäi ber 3leöoIution in SBaben unb ber ?ßfal3 nnb bie 5Iu(!^t beS 
®ro6l&eraog§ nad& Souterbad^; baraufl^in sogen alle 3leboIutio- 
näre, bie fid^ im Korben ni(!^t länger l^alten fonnten, naäf bem 
©übtoeften. ^ä) öeröffentlid^te einen Slbfd&iebiSgrufe an meine 
ßefer, teilte il^nen meine Slbfid^t mit naä) ^aben au gelten, nnb 
äufeerte bie Hoffnung, bafe bie Sieöolution bort fi(!^ hröftig genug 
crrtjeifen rtjürbe, um fid& über gana 5Deutfd&Ianb au Verbreiten. S<^ 
reifte am 15. aWai über (Si\ena6i unb g^anffurt naä) fiarKrul^e, 
n)0 iäi eine große SBerlüirrung antraf. UntertoegS traf iäf eine 
änaal^I meiner nörblid&en fjreunbe, bie onäi auf bem SBege nad^ 
33aben toaren, unb in ftarterul^e fd^on eine aiemlid^e ©d^ar bon 
nSrblid^en SRabifalen. 

^nn fommt ein fel&r traurigeiS ßajritel. SBie f(!^on bemerft, 
fanb id& in ftarförul^e bie größte Sertoirrung. S)er ©rofel^eraog 
famt ber ganaen 3legierung toaren geflol&en, ebenfalls bie Dffiaiere 
ber öerfd^iebenen ^Regimenter, — nur il^rer toenige rtjaren auf ber 
liberalen ©eite, — nnb bie ©olbaten mad&ten in il&rer toeinfrol^en 
Saune bie ©trafeen unfid&er. S^ ^ör bon einem bierunbatoanaig- 
ftünbigen STufentl^alt in SarKrul^e mel&r als gefättigt unb reifte 
nad^ fiubtoigSl^afen, beffen geftung bom Dberften Slenfer" auS 
SBormS erobert tpar. Site Sefannter toar iä) x^m toilKommen, 
fanb aber balb l^erauS, ba% bie ©erid^te über bie l^elbenl&afte @r- 
oberung ber geftung arg übertrieben toaren. Sd^ blieb a«tiäd^ft 
bei asienfer als fein Slbiutant. SBir maditen mel&rere SluSflüge, 
u. a. einen bei näd^tlid^er SBeile nad^ ber geftung Sanbau, toeld^ 

"fiuMotg ©Icnfcr (1812— il863). Heber feine OJefd^id^e auf omeri^ 
lonifd^ (Btbe lefc man nod& in tt. 3fauft „^c ®crman (Clement in f^e 
Untteb ©totes". O,^ 
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nad& einer Don Umfifd^eiben" erl^altenen aWitteilung unö öon ber 
aSürgerfd^Qft überliefert tDcrben follte. allein bie vereinbarten 
Sebingungen tourben Don 93Ienfer nid&t ftrift eingel^alten. 3tnftatt 
ba^ üerabrebete 3ei(i&en obautüarten, ntorfd&ierte er bei anbru^ 
be§ XageB bi§ an ba^ ^aliffabentor, tt)o er öon ber »efafeung mit 
fdiarfen ©d^üffen begrüfet tourbe. 9Hemanb tourbe inbcffcn ber- 
lefet, unb bie Angreifer aogen f{d& fd^nell aurüd. 3)er 3ug na(^ 
Sanbau mar übrigen^ großartig, ^ä) mufe bc^ tPiffen, benn td^ 
liefe il^n ja bei mir üorbeibefilieren. Die 99auem famen auf ben 
Sfelbmegen mit SWiftgabeln u. bgl. nad^ ber ^aiOJtftrafee au mar- 
fd^icrt. e§ mar bie reine 3falftafffd&e ßol^orte. 

SDäir felötten nadi ebenfoben aurüdt, — ein Heiner Ort mit 
gutem ®aftbau§ — unb aogen nac^ furaer 9taft toeiter nad^ 2ub- 
h)ig§I)afen. Später tpurbe eine ©jfurfion nad^ 38orm§ Vorbe- 
reitet, tt)o ber Dberft SIen!er frül)er getool^nt l^attc unb too er je^t 
feine $abfeligfeiten burd& biefe ©jtJebition au retten fu(!^tc. Oberft 
XnUev Von ber bo^rifd^en SlrtiÄerie rüdCte mit einer fleincn ©d^r 
in nörblid^er 9H(i^tung bor, um eine Ueberrafdiung bon feiten ber 
berbünbeten Zvuppen au ber^inbem. 5ßlööli(!^ fam Kadiridöt, ba% 
bie §effen auf ber anberen ©eite be§ 9l]&ein§ angelangt feien unb 
il^re Slnfunft butäf mel^rere Jianonenfdöüffe auf bie ©tabt ange* 
aeigt I)ätten. 6§ tüurbe Oeneralmarfd^ geblafen, Slenler fam* 
melte feine 2;rut)pen auf bem 3Warftt)Iafec unb morfd^ierte fofort 
ai, of)ne fid) barum au lümmern, toa^ au§ gfuÄer rtjcrben toürbe 
ober au^ ber 93efa$ung ber Siebfrauenfir(!^e am Sll&ein, toeld^ bie 
^tabt nad) Dften bedfen fottte. S4 ^eife mid^ nid^t mei^r au er* 
innern, ob SiuIIer fd^on bamal§ gefangen lüurbe ober fid& auf Um* 
tpegen nad^ Sranfent^al rettete. ^ebenfaH^ fiel er frül&er ober 
fpäter ben Sägern in bie ^mbe unb rtjurbe bon il^nen ftanbred^t* 
Iid& erfd&offen. ©§ toar jammerfd^abe um ben netten jungen 
aWann. 

2ri§ idö mit ben Sorpoften bon ber Siebfrauenfird^e aurüd- 
fam, tüar 93Ienfer bereite abmarfdiiert unb id^ folgte i^m nad^ 
granfcntl^al, tro^ ber Sitten be§ Sürgermei(ter§, ber einen Seil 

15 Ucbcr Umbfd^cibcn bcmerftc ber ©raäl^Icr: ©r tDor einer bon unfe* 
rcn grcunben. (Bin tüd^tigcr, aufrid^ttgcr junger SWonn. (£r ^at mir 
fel^E gefallen. Umbfd^tben toar ©ad^fe unb ein fe^r gefd^rfter Agitator, 
tDtetDol^I fein Flame nid^t fo frül^ befannt toutbe hne anberc. €>. $. 
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bcr Xvuppen surücfBelöalten tüoHtc. (83Icnfcr§ Zvuppen feierten 
in 3Borm§ bei fdöönftem SBetter nnb BiHigem SBein ba^ ^fingftfeft 
mel^rere SRöd^te l^inburdö, unb il^r Oberft liefe fie Q&oä^ten, ol^ne 
Quf 2)i§ait)Iin Slücf fid^t au nel^nien. @r toav frül^er felbft in aBorm§ 
SBeinl^änbler qme\en unb l^otte nod^ eine Quantität SDäein im 
$aufe lieöen. 2HIe§ foff, nur xä) tron! gar nid^tS unb tüox fürd^- 
terlid^ emft.) ©eine ©ad^en fd^idfte a3Ien!er gleid^faHö nad^ gran- 
fentl&al, too er fein Hauptquartier ouffd&Iug. S)ortl^in famen bie 
©efel^Ie unb aSerorbnungen bon feiten ber ))rot)iforifd&en Sie* 
gierung. 3ft>ei anbere 3:ru|)))enteile lagen in ber 5Rä]^e, ber eine 
in S^irdil^eim-^olanben. Sommanbant bafelbft toar 3ife ouS 
aWaina, ein rieftger aWenfdö; ber rt)og ntinbeftenS atoeil^unbertunb- 
fünfaig $funb, toat aber ein SBafd^Iapt^cn. ©r tpar eigentlid^ 
f(!^ulb baran, bafe toir unt)erri(i^teter S)inge bon 3Bomt^ absiel^en 
mußten; benn er f)atte üerftJroti^en un§ au §ilfe au aiel&en unb toar 
ausgeblieben. S)er anbere 3trupt>enteil ftanb in 9H&ein*2)ürdf- 
l^eim, nörblid^ bon 3Borm§, unter bem Sefel&I be§ ßeutnantS 
SwOflcr, eines el&emaligen ba^rifd^en SlrtiÄeriften unb ©tJröfelingS 
ber berül&mten SlugSburger gcnnilie. SJiefer toar üon ben 6in- 
tool^nern fel^r freunblid^ aufgenommen lüorben unb blieb längere 
3eit ^inburd^ unbeläftigt. ©päter geriet er in Oefangenfti^aft 
unb hJurbe erfd&offen. UebrigenS mufe id^ geftel)en, ba% jene 5ße- 
riobe nur no(!^ berfd^toommen in meiner Erinnerung lebt.^^ 5Die 
SBormfer @t)ifobe lüar boä) tt)ol&I anberS aU in meiner obigen 
©arfteHung. ©§ bürfte nid^t eine 5ßrit)ateyt>ebition SIenferS ge- 
toefen fein, fonbem eine frieblid^c SlefognoSaierung im Sluftrage 
ber <)rot)iforifd&en Slegierung üon 93aben. Seim ©inmarfd^ ging 
bie aSürgertoel^r-SWufif an unferer ©pi^e, unb ber ®mt»fang liefe 
nid&tS au h)ünfd^en übrig. 3)er ©ürgermeifter toar ©ourgeoiS unb 
Slebolutionär. 

2)er 3iöiIfommiffär $illgärtner bat mi(!^, ii^m bei ber ©in- 
aicliung ber 3ft>öngSanIei]^e bel^ilflid& au feilt unb entfanbtc mid) 
au biefem 3toedf naäf ©rünftabt unb Umgegenb. ^d) nal&m atuei 

^^^ie aUcnfaUfigc iBcröffcntltd^ung bon @nno (SanbcrS S^agcbud^ 
iDtrb Älorl^eit in bie ^Baäjlaqe bringen. S>tc 93end^tc anbercr 8^»*öf=* 
noffen unb SWttfämpfcr fiubtoig ©IcnfcrS legen bie @d^ulb on ber nad^:» 
ftel^enb gefd^ilberten Sud^tlofigfeit feiner SWannfd^ften nid^t i^m, fonbern 
onbem iöefel^lS^obem bei. O. $. 
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Drbonnanacn mit unb eS gdong mir, ol&nc amocnbung öon @e- 
toaltmittcln, burd& Blofec Uebcrrcbung fünftoufcnb ©ulbcn aw- 
famtncnaubringcn. S)ic ©onlcn ftcucrtcn rcid^Iid^ bei; bon einet 
reid^n aKüIIer§h)ittt)c befom id^ atoeitaufcnb @ulbcn. U^r^auW 
iDurben iDir fel^r freunblid^ bel^cmbelt, biiS plbi^lxi^ bie Stod^rid^ 
fom, bafe bie ^reufecn Don bcr l^effifd^n ®renae anrüdten. ^ 
tourbe gebeten, in Orünftabt au bleiben, mufete aber nad^ Srairfen* 
ü)al aurüdffol&ren. SufeerJ^oIb ber ©tobt lag ein SKeier^of, ber 
einem befreunbeten SReüoIutionär gel^orte. SDäir l^ielten an mib 
erful^ren, ba% Slenfer am frül^en aWorgen, alS er Don ber 95c- 
fefeung Don SBorm§ burd^ bie ^reufeen erful^r, nad^ SDürtB&eim 
aufgebrod^en toar. SBir tourben gemamt, nid^t nad^ 5DürdEI6eim 
au gelten, um nid^t Don ben Sieaftionären gefangen au toerben. 
Sd& fteHte e^ bem Sfutfd^er frei, mid^ allein l^infal&ren au laffen, 
aber er blieb bei mir. SDäir lamen über SiampSf)em, too tt)ir bie 
95ürger auf bem SWarfttJla^ fanben, Äugeln giefeenb unb fid& für 
ben fianU)f Dorbereitenb. ©ie toufeten nid^tS Don ajlenfer. Stuf 
ber SDäeiterfal^rt fallen rt)ir rtjeber aSor))often nod^ fonftige S^i^ 
einer grofeen S;rui)})enmaffe, fobafe bie Vermutung in unS oufftieg, 
93Ienfer ftabe fid^ anberStüol&in gefeiert. SBeiter gefommen, fa^ 
toxt aber betrunfene ©olbaten an^ ben SBeinftuben taumeln, ©ic 
eraöl^Iten, 95Ienfer l^abe fein Quartier in bem ©aftl^ofe ber am 
ganaen SRI&etn befannten „fdionen SInna". ^ä) ful^r bortl^in, lie- 
ferte meine ®elber an $illgärtner ab unb fagte SJIenfer meine 
aWcinung über fein 95ene]^men unb Derliefe il^n, inbem id^ meine 
©trafprebigt mit biefen SBorten fd^Iofe: „SBenn bein Käme cinfl 
in ber ®ef(f|i(!^te mit ©d&imi)f unb ©d^anbe genannt toirb, fo fott 
meiner nid^t baneben ftel^en." hierauf ful^r id& nad& Slleuftabt- 
eberSrtjalbe. SMenfer fam f^xiter nad^ 2tmerila unb lief; mid& 
burdö 3)r. 6mil ^reetoriuS forbem, toeil id^ il^n ignorierte. Sd^ 
toeigerte midi bie gorberung anaunel^men, ba id^ ü^n für un- 
i^onorig erflären au muffen glaubte. 

9?a(!^ Derfditebenen 81n]&altei)läöen an ber 93ergftra6e, — 
2Jeibe§]&eim, SBa(!^en6eim u. f. rt). — , fam id& nad^ 3leuftabt an ber 
$aarbt, h)0 xä) ben ©d&o^meifter ber tJroDiforif(!^en Stegierung ber 
^fala, $erm ^epp, unb anberc aWitglieber ber proDiforifd^cn 
SRegierung, barunter S)r. 3)'efter Don Äoln, antraf. S)a xä) über 
einen SBagen Derfügte, fo tourbe xäf überrebet, $^ep\> nebft feiner 
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ad^8iötQufcnb ©ulbcn cntl^altenben Stoffe unb 5D'eftcr mitaunclö- 
mcn unb toomoöIi(ä^ füblid^ über btc ®rcnac au f(!^affcn ober nod^ 
gjobcn. aSir jogen c§ öor, boiS ®elb nad^ aBeifeenfirtä^en auf 
bie gjonf 3U Brinflcn, too id^ aud& ben $ept> berlicfe. ©obonn ful&r 
t(!Ö nQ(!^ ßnielingen aurücf, bon rt)o auS td^ bnvä) bie Drbonnona 
fjorftcr einen a3erid&t an Oeneral ©a^^öibe" unb Dberft aBillid^ 
fonbte mit ber 9?ad&rid&t, bofe bie ^reufeen in bie Seftung ®ermer§- 
l^cim eingerüdtt feien, unb toenn fie toüfeten toie leidet eS fein toürbe 
aSillidö unb ©anoibe bon 95aben obaufd&neiben, fo toürben fie in 
atoei ©tunben Änielingen befefeen unb fie att)ingcn, na(!^ gtanl- 
furt überaufefeen. S<^ berftnrat!^ na(!^ ÄorBrul&e a« folgten unb 
bort ÄrtiDerie au recfuirieren, um ben Uebergong über ben Wl^ein 
au bedtcn. Unfere Zvvüppm tourben fofort naä) bem Wl^ein biri* 
giert; bie Artillerie fom an, rtjurbe aber nid^t benufet; bie XruplJen 
festen über ben Wl^ein, unb bie ©(!^iff§brüdte tpurbe obgebrod^en, 
fo bafe bie geinbe un§ ni(!^t nadifefeen fonnten." 9ln biefem Slage 
ertoiei^ id^ mid^ ate ein großer SBol&Itoter gegen meine fiamcraben, 
inbem iäf ftartoffeln für fie Icäfie; fonft mar mäftö au l^aben. 
Jhtielingen toor leer. 

®eneral ©anaibe marfd^ierte mit feinen Xmppexi auf a3rud^- 
fal au unb bedte mit ca. 15,000 SKann JJarterul^e. S<^ fuftt aurüdt 
na(!^ fiarBrul&e, too id^ bon bem ^egöminifter aSemer erfud^t 
rt)urbe, aU ©teHbertreter bei il^m au bleiben. aSäl^renb ber 3eit 
fungierte ®eneral SPWero^IatoiSfi cä^ Dberbefel^tel^aber in 99aben; 
fein ajruber Slbam toar bon il&m beorbert, ben SRI^ein au bereifen 
unb aWaferegeln au treffen, um ben Uebergong ber ^eufeen au ber- 
l^inbem. 5Da id^ einen SBogen l^otte, tourbe iäf erfu(!^t, il&n au be- 
gleiten.** 81m nöd^ften 2:age fuliren toir nod^ ?ßl^ili^l?§burg, ba^ 
toir bon unferen Zxnppen beleiht fonben. SBir fd&idtten eine Dr- 

^^©ancttbc, ein ^olc, toar toäl^rcnb unfcrer SBormfcr ^eit aum 
®cneral ber $fala ernannt toorben; aX9 fold^er fd^dfte er ben berfd^ebe* 
nen TOteilungen iBefe^Ie au unb tmp^nq löertd^te. 

18 S^ad^träöKd^ eraä^tte mir S)r. ©onber: ^n einem Orte fübltd^ bon 
OermerS^eim fanb fid^ eine grofee SÄcnge ©olaHöfee aufgekauft. SHefe 
lie^ toir gegen bie iBrüdfe au in ben SR^ein fd^eben, bamit fie burd^ bie 
SBud^t i^re» «fnjjraHS bie ©d^ifföbrüdfe aerftören foHten. O. $. 

1» Syie ^ier gefd^ilberten ©etoegungen finb in bem 83erid^t anfd^inenb 
ettoaS burd^einanber geraten. S5er ganae Slbfa^ beaiel^t fid^ offenbar 
auf biefelbc ?lftion toie ber obige. O. ©. 
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bonnona ^ö(!^ SorKrul^e mit bcm 6rfud^, a^ei SKorfer mit STOu- 
nition nad) Sß]^ili^j?§burg ju fd^iden, um unferc 3tbft(!^tcn auf bxe 
Srücfe 3U untcrftü^cn. 31B toir erfüllten, bafe unfere S;ru))t>en bei 
^]^ili^t>^burg bic ^reufeen aurücfgcfd^Iagen l^otten, fuhren toir 
toctter nad^ bcm Hauptquartier Sanaibeö, um bicfen aufmertfam 
au mad&en, ba^ er SKieroöIamSfi unb ©igel in il^rem Sami)fc bei 
SSagbäufel unterftü^en muffe, ©anaibc fagte mir \pcAet, hob er 
nie einen SBefel^I öon SWieroöIatoSK erl^alten l^abe, feine Ztuppm 
Dorrüden a« laffen. 2)ie ©d&Iad^t bei SDäagl^äufel am nSd&ften 
2^ge mad&te ber ganaen Oefd^id^te ein ©nbe.^ 

9?ad&bem bei ^l^ilit)t>§burg bie Preußen bon ©igel unb 
SOWeroSlanjöfi auf ©ermerSl^cim aurüdtgcfdölagen toorben toaren, 
tourbe SBaffenrul&e befol^Ien, ftatt ba% ber ©ieg öerfolgt unb ber 
Sfeinb in ben SRI^ein getrieben tourbe. ^ebenfalls l^atten bie beibcn 
aSefeJ&fö^aber eö nid&t für ber STOül^e toert befunben, ben ®cneral 
©atuiibe mit feinen 15,000 ^fälaem an fid^ a« aicl&cn unb an ber 
©(ä^Iad^t bei SBagl^äufel teilnel&men au laffen. S^folgcbeffen tour- 
ben unfere Zvnppen bort auf $eibelberg a^^^^üdtgetoorfen unb 
aogen fid^ über Srud&fal an ber Sergftrafee auf Slaftatt awnii. 
ffarterui&e mufete geräumt tocrben, unb ber ^rieg^minifter 38er- 
ncr unb id& lüaren bie legten, bie auS feinem Zote naä) 9laftatt l&in- 
auSritten. ^n ber geftung Siaftatt fanben tt)ir bie ©eneralität 
ber revolutionären J^ru^en. 9Wiero§Ian)Sfi umarmte toeinenb 
bie güfirer unb berliefe fo fd^neÄ aU mbqliä) bie Sfcftung, um nid^ 
t)on ben Preußen gefangen au tperben. 35ie anberen l^aben eben- 
falls il&ren Slüdtaug naä) ber ©d&toeia unbel^inbert auSgefül^rt. 2)ie 
8trmee tourbe toeiter nid^ öerfolgt. 3)ie ^reufeen armierten 
Staftatt, fo ba^ id), al§ id& mid^ anfdiidCte ber $aul)tarmee au fol- 
gen, alle ©trafeen öon ben feinblidien 5tru^3tJen befefet fanb. ©in 
grofeer Zeil unferer fiämpfer blieb in Slaftatt aurüdt unb l^atte bort 
nid^tS aw tiin aU Slumult au mad^en. ©ie berlangten il&re 2o]&- 
nung, unb ba bie ßriegSfaffe geleert luar, fo forberte ber SeftungS- 
fommanbant, Cberft griebemann, Don bem 93ürgermeifter einen 
3Sorfd|u6 a"tr 95efoIbung ber Ztuppen, ^ä) toiberfe^te mid^ biefer 
gorberung, unb mit Erfolg, au§ bem ®runbe, toeil bie ©olbaten 
«o8hnfd^en bicfcr unb ber eine SBod^c fjjätcr angchtüpftcn SBemcr* 
hing bcftc^t m. S. ein getuiffcr SBiberfprud^. 3n btefen 2)ingcn iit^ 
ben (graö^Ier fein im angemetnen auöerläffige« ^bäd^tntS autoeilen 
im ®tid|. €. $. 
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S>euifd^:^9[mertlanifd^e ®ef(^id^t9blättet 

boB ganae ®elb in ben Sicrl&äufcm auSflcBen toürbcn. SBol^t^tib 
ber aWonotc Swni unb 3wK tourbc bic geftung tnel^rcre Xaqe l^in- 
burd^ t)on bcn ^^Jreufeen bomBorbiert, unb unfcrc SIrtiHeric bcont- 
toortetc bo§ geuer mit gutem ©rfolg. 21I§ bic ©cgncr au ftä^icfecn 
Quftörtcn, fd^tüiegcn aud& unfcrc J?anoncn. 

©cnerol bon ber ©roebcn, ber bic aScIagcrungSarmcc fomman- 
biertc, liefe un^ burd& SPorlamentäre aur Uebcrgabc Qufforbern. 
3)icfelbc tüurbe bertoeigert, außer c§ tüürbc ber ©cfo^ung erlaubt, 
Dffiaiere nad^ bem ©üben Don Saben au fenben unb fid^ bon ber 
Slbtoefenl&eit ber rebolutionören Ztuppen bafelbft au übcracugcn. 
Oberft ©orbin brad&te bic SHod^rid^t, bofe ©igcl mit feinem ganaen 
$ccre nod^ ber ©d&tocia übergetreten fei unb "HiQ^tcdt bcS cinaigc 
Ucbcrbicibfel ber oufftänbifd^en SIrmee cntl^alte. 2)icfer Scrid^t 
tourbe einer SBcrfammlung aller Dffiaiere borgelcgt, tocld^c im 
großen ©aale be^ ©d^Ioffe§ unter meinem aSorfi^ gcl&altcn tourbe. 
Sei biefer ©elcgcnl&eit lernte iä) ben ßcutnant ßarl ©d^ura lennen, 
ber \xä) Watet ber ©cfangcnfd^aft in SRaftatt burd^ feine glud^t 
butä) ben StbaugSfanal entaog. 5£)ie Uebergabe tourbe nunmcl^r 
befd&Ioffen, aber nur unter ber Scbingung angenommen, ba^ bic 
Xvuppen \f)Te SDäaffen ftredtten unb ate ©cfangene in bic Äafemat- 
ten ber Seftung aurüdtfcl&rtcn. ^ä) toar au Sßfcrbc, mit ben übri- 
gen Sefcl^tel^abcm, unb tourbe mit meinem ^tabe in eine Sßotcmc 
qebvaäit, ein fd^aubcrl^aftcS ßod&, too toir, neun an ber Scä)lf eine 
SBod^c lang lanUpieren mußten; bc^ cinaigc, bcrl^ältnigmäßig 
Heine Suftlod^ münbetc auf einen 5ßlai i^inauö, too bic Sctool&ner 
ber übrigen Xcilc ber geftung il^rc 9?otburft bcrri(!^tctcn. Kad^ 
bielen Slcmonftrationen gelang ^ mir, bic babifd&c ©cfängniöbcr- 
toaltung au bctoegen, nn^ in ein bcrl^ältniSmäßig angcnd^mcS 
ßof al bringen au laffcn, too toir toenigfteniS gute reine ßuft atmen 
fonnten. 

Sd& l^attc bei bem t^reußifd^cn aWilitSr einige fiameraben unb 
cl&cmaligc ©d^Ifreunbe, bic fid^ mir im ®efängni§ borftcIKcn. 
S)ic ©cfängniSbcrtoaltung "f^cAte angeorbnet, ba% bic fileibungS- 
ftüdfc aller ©olbatcn unb SBcamten untcrfud^t tocrbcn foHten, um 
au ermitteln, ob fie bem ©taate gcl^örtcn ober ni(!^t. S^ toar 
mit einem fd^önen 5ßaar SBcinfleibcr angetan, tocId^cS bon bem 
Untcroffiaier alS ärarifd^ bcaei(!^net tourbe, ob^äfon xä) c8 mir 
toöl^renb ber Belagerung l&atte mad^cn laffen unb c8 auS eigener 
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S>eutfd^'9meri!aniff!^e (Sefci^id^td blattet 

S^d^ he^(ä)lt l^otte. ^ remonftrierte t)ergebenS, bod^ tüeigerte 
id^ mid^ ^ortnadFig, bad alte ©olbotenaeug onauaiei^en, ^ t)or- 
aici^enb, in Unterl^ofen boJ^inauIebcn. einer meiner fjreunbe un- 
ter bcn Sßreufeen erbot fid^ nad^ ben „brei fiönigen" 3U gelten, too 
mein Äoffer ftanb, unb bemfelben einen 9lnaug für mid^ au ent* 
nel^men, ^ierau gab id^ il^m eine Orbre an ben ©igentümcr beä 
$oteI§. Änftatt iebod^ mir ba§ 3eug fofort au überbringen, Be- 
nufete eö mein Sote aunöd^ft für fid^ felber a« einem Meinen Xb- 
fted^er nad^ ©aben-Saben. ©^e er mir bie ©ad&en überbrati^r 
tourbe id^ au einem Serl^or bor boS ßriegögerid^t geloben, ^ 
erflärte bem babifd^en Df fiaier, ber bie äufforberung überbrad^e, 
ba% id^ nid^t toiHeni^ fei ba^ alte Seintleib anauaiel&en, aber id& 
fei bereit in meinen Unterl^ofen bor bcS ßriegi^gerid^t au treten, 
©tott biefe SVHtteilung au mad^en, melbete er mid^ old hrani unb 
fonftattertc, ba% id& oufeer ftanbe fei aum Serl^or au erfd&einoi. 
2tm folgenben Xage fam mein Serteibiger, $err SBili^elm Siffing 
ouS §eibelberg, ber bon meiner gomilie beranlafet toorben toar, 
meine aSerteibigung au übernel^men. (St feftte cS in JlarKrul&e 
burd^, ba% \ä) an^ ber ßriegSgefangenfd^aft entlaffen unb olS 
^ibatgefangcner bel&anbelt rtjurbe. 

92od^ l^abe id^ nad^autragen, ti)ie id^ bod erftemol bor bm 
Unterfud&imgSridötcr gefül^rt rtjurbe. Kad^ einigen Xagen ber 
®efangenfd&aft tontbe xä) bor bcn llnterfu(!^ungörid^ter, $crm bon 
©tengel, fommanbiert, ben xä) in ©rftaunen berfe^te burd^ mjeine 
Stnttoort auf feine gwge: ,Mc^ f^ot ©ie beranlafet, ai^ Slnl^ölt 
naä) Sabcn au fommen unb fid^ ben Stebellen anaufd^Iiefeen?" ^ 
fogte: „^ä) tooHte feigen, ob bie 3leboIution ftarf genug tt)are/ um 
fid^ über gana 2)eutf(!^Ianb berbreiten au fonnen." ,Mc^, bcS tool- 
len ©ie au ^otololl geben?" ,,@etoi6, mein $err. erlauben ©ic, 
ba^ iä) mein ^otofoß biftiere." 5£)ie eriaubniS tourbe ol^ne toeite- 
reS getool&rt. $err b. ©tengel toar mein greunb geworben unb l&at 
ftKiterl^in allein berfud^t, nvx mid^ aurd^ ben Sinflufe feinet SBru- 
berS, ber ©eftioni^d^ef im Suftiaminifterium toar, freiaubringen. 
Ungefäl^r aäft Xaqe nad^ ienem erften SSerl&ör lom ein SBruber bon 
mir, mi(!^ au befud^en. aWan tooHte il^m bie erlaubni§ nid^t gd6en, 
bis er fid^ an $erm b. ©tengel toanbte. 2)arauf tourbe id6 bon 
lefeterem au einem weiteren SSerl^Sr fommanbiert; atö id^ mid^ cin- 
fteHte, toar nur mein ©ruber ba. 
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®er babifd^c Offiaicr, öon bcm borl&tn Me Siebe toav, toav 
au(!^ fo gütig, mir bie Siftc meiner SWitgefongenen unb STOitonge- 
Ilogten gu 3eigen. STHe bic oberen Dffiaiere toaren borin Qufge- 
fül&rt. SSon biefen entgingen bie toenigften bem S;obe burd& ?ßxil- 
t)er unb ©lei. 

infolge bon S)r. 83iffing§ 93efu(f) tourbe id^ nad^ einem on- 
beren Sofol berfe^t unb l^atte fortan ein 3intmer für mi(!^ felber. 
S)a§ gonae gort rtjor mit gefangenen ©olboten angefüllt, bie 
jeben 5tag bor bem Of fiaier antreten mußten, tüäl&renb ben l^öl^eren 
Dffiaieren unb Beamten geftattet toav, in il^rer S^He au bleiben, 
eines SageS erbielten toir aber ben SJefei^I, ol^ne Unt«rfd)ieb be^ 
SRangeS aÄe bor ben fommanbierenben Dffiaieren aur Unter- 
fud^ung au erf(!^einen. 3Bir überlegten einige Siige lang, toaS toir 
tun foHten, um biefe Unannelimlidöfeit au bermeiben. ©§ tourbe 
befd&Ioffen, ba% toir remonftrieren hJoHten, unb id) aU ber erfte 
Beamte unter ben ©efangenen tpurbe erfuti^t, bie JRemonftration 
au§awfül&ren. STuf meine SSorfteÄungen erl^ielt id^ leiber eine 
fd&nöbe SlnÜDort unb tPurbe in meine QeUe aurüdtbefol&Ien. 2tm 
folgenben S;age erl^ielt id& bie 2tu§funft, ba% id) auö ber SWilitär- 
Iiaft entlaffen toäre unb mid^ im SeairfSgefängniS aur gortfefeung 
meiner ©efangenfd&aft au melben l^ätte. 3ugleid& tüurbe mir 
berfünbigt, ba% id^ für meine unberfd^ämte Slemonftration auf 
ad^t S;age bei SBaffer unb Brob in ginaell^aft gef^ierrt inerben 
toürbe. ©0 fam id& borerft nad& einem anberen gort, — e§ gab 
beren bier in SRaftatt, — too mir ba§ ^ulbermagaain als QeUe 
angebjiefen rourbe. S)er babifd&e Offiaier im ^ommanbo orbnete 
aur ©rleid^terung ber über mid& berl&ängten ©träfe an, boJß id^ 
nur einen SCag um ben anberen auf 3Baffer unb Brob gefegt rtjer- 
ben foÄe; aud& erl&ob er feine ©inlüenbungen gegen bie greunblid^- 
feit meiner Befannten in ber ©tabt, bie mid& mit allen möglid^en 
SJelifateffen berfal^en. 5ßadö ber Slbbüfeung meiner ©träfe tourbe 
id^ nad& bem 93eairf§gefängni§ gebradit, too id& in ©efeUfd^aft beS 
früi^eren ©ürgermeifter§ unb anberer 9?otabiIitäten eine aiemlid^ 
angenel^me S^t berbrad&te. 

* * * 

9iad^ ungefäl^r bier SBodien toaren bie Bemül^ungen bon 
Shr. SBiffing erfolgreid^, unb id^ erl^ielt gegen eine Kaution bon 
fünftaufenb ®ulben meine „Sreil&eit toäl&renb ber ®efangenfd^aft". 
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2)cr Äornmonbont bcr Sfeftung toolltc jcbod^ nid&t crloubcn, bafe 
ein SRcbell bon meinem ©d^Iafle frei in ber geftung l&erumgel&cn 
bürfe. 5(i& mußte besiegen inS OcfängniS surüdEge^cn, erl^ielt 
iebod) [päter bie ©rlaubniS, mid& bi§ sur fd&Iiefelid&cn SfäHung 
meinet UrteiB in $eibelberg aufaul^alten. 21I§ id^ mi(!^ bort bem 
5ßoIiaeiIommiffär borftellte, mad^te id& il^n aufmerffom, bafe bcr 
fiommanbant in SRaftott öon bem $eibelberger Sommonbantcn 
]&o(!^ft n)Qf)rf(!^cinIid^ Verlangen rtjürbc, midi in§ ®efängni5 gu 
ftedfen. "Jlaä) feiner Unterrebung mit bem Stommanbanien njurbe 
idö t)on Icfeterem gu einem 93cfud^e eingeloben, bei toelci^m er bie 
Ueberäeugung getoonn, ba^ e§ burd)Qu§ ungefäf)rlid& fein toürbe, 
mid& in ber (Stabt fierumgcl^en au laffen. ^dö mürbe öon ben 
§erren bon ber Uniöerfitot unb üon ben Seamten fcl&r artig 
h^cmbät unb unierl^ielt nrid^ borafiglid^ in ber ©efeSfd^aft ber 
©tubenten. Itm ntcine Seit nüftlid^ a« bertoenben unb mid^ für 
meine 2Iu§rt)anberung nod^ 8tmerifa boraubcreiten, befud&te id^ bie 
erfte 93rauerei unb befiditigte alle aKanipuIationen be§ ©efd^äfte^ 
t)om aWälaen bi§ ^nm SJrauen unb güllen. 3)urdö ben 2)r. 93{ffing 
tourbe id^ bei allen 9?otabiIitäten eingefüfirt. ®a§ bauerte öon 
9Beil&nad)ten bi§ ^um STOära. S)ann tüurbe mein Urteil gefällt, 
meld^e^ auf acl&n Sa^^re ©inaell^aft in Srud^fal unb 
bie ©rftattung Don fünf (ober gar ae^tt?) taufenb ©ulben ©d^a- 
benerfa^ in bie ©taatSfaffe lautete, gd^ tüurbe in baB ^egS* 
ftrafgefängniS abgefül^rt, tt)o id^ bi§ a^^^ Swii m öerttjeilen l&atte. 
SBäl&rcnb biefer 3eit l^atte mein STbbofat, S)r. SSiffing, eine SRebi- 
fion beS Urteils beantragt unb awgleid) meine S3egnabigung unter 
ber SBebingung, ba^ id^ nad^ STmerifa auStüanbere, angeregt. 6r 
beranlafete mid^, ein ®nabengefudö aufaufe^en; ba biefc§ jebo^ 
me^r ein Verlangen nad& Sted^t burd^ STufl^ebung be§ Urteile toar, 
fo gab er mir meinen Sluffa^ awtüdC unb fe^te bie Petition felber 
auf. ®a idö toöl^renb beS 21ufentf|alt§ in einem frifd^gcbauien 
fteinemen ®ehäube burd) bie geud^tigfeit in einen fronfl^aften 
3uftanb berfe^t tourbe, fo bcriangte ber Srei§t>]&t)fifu§ bon bem 
@erid)t, ba% mir erlaubt lüerbc, rt)enigften§ bier SBodien in einem 
95abeorte a«a«6ringen, um meine Oefunblieit tpieberl&erauftellen; 
er glaube nid^t ba% iä) in meinem ie^igen 3wftanb lebenbig nad& 
STmerifa fommen toürbe. 2)ie SRegierung gab bem aSerlangen beB 
Slrei§|j]Öt)fi!u§ nadi, unb id^ ging nad^ ^xppolb^au im ©d^iüara* 
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toolb. aOWt ber 5ßoft attflcfornmen, l^ottc td^ ottfofllcidö ©clcficn- 
l^ctt, infolge eineß geringen ©reigniffeS hie ©timmung ber ®äfte 
mir gegenüber günftig au beeinfluffen. am felben Xifd^e mit mir 
fafeen ein $err, ber mit mir in ber ^oftd&oife angrfommcn toat, 
unb eine greunbin öon il^m. ©ie ^ptad^n über otteS möglid&c, 
unb bie S)mne liefe bie Semerfung fallen, bofe ber befonnte Stebell 
©nno ©Qnber in bem $oteI ein 3immer beftellt l&Qbe. @l^e fie 
fid^ weiter ouSlaffen fonnten, mod&te id^ meine aSerbeugung unb 
ftellte mid& bcn §errfd&aften aU ber ©nno ©anber Dor. 93eibe 
geigten fid& mir burd^ il^r fernere^ 93enel&men bonfbor für ien 
Umftanb, ba^ id) fie öcrl^inbert l^atte, irgenb eine unliebfomc 
Semerfung au mad&en. ^ä) blieb ftatt öier SSod^en nur bierael&n 
Sage in d^polb^au, tüöi^rcnb tpeld^r 3cit id^ mit allerlei liebcni^- 
toürbigcn ^erfoncn befannt tpurbe. ®lüdtli(!^ertoeife beftonb id6 
erfolgreid^ olle Seinen ^üfungen, bie man mit mir aufteilte, fo 
bofe man mi(!^ für einen intelligenten SKann anfal^. SWein $aut)t* 
freunb toar ber liebenötoürbige alte Dberrid^ter S)rion in ©d^Iebt* 
ftabt, ber mi(!^ fel^r liebgetoann unb mir fpäter einen 93rief an 
feinen ©ol^n mitgab, ujeld&er Sßrofeffor in 5ßariö ujar. 

9?ad& Slblauf meiner atoeiten SBod^e in fUxppolb^ou lief bie 
Serfügung bon JfarBrul&e ein, ba^ id^ in atoeimal öierunba^an- 
aig ©tunben ben babifd&en ©oben berlaffen l&aben müfete, fonft 
toürbe id& meiner Segnabigung unb aller SSergünftigungen Der- 
luftig gelten, ©er SeairtSrid&ter in SBoIfad^ l^atte mir bc^ Urteil 
mitauteilen, unb nad^bem id^ il^m bie rt)al^rfd)einli(i^e Urfad^e ber 
an ba^felbe getnüt)ften Sebingung mitgeteilt l^atte, gab er mir 
bier Xage Seit, fo ba^ id^ bequem nad^ ^eibelberg gelten fonnte, 
um meine Slngelegeni&eiten in Orbnung au bringen, ^ene Urfaci^c 
toar bie Stuffinbung öon 5Dohimenten an^ ber ^fala. S)er ©efre* 
tör t)om ©tabc be^ ©eneralS ©anaibe l^atte bie 5ßal)iere, bie fid& 
angel&äuft l&atten, an einen SWateriatoorenl^änbler in ^arBrul&e 
öerlauft, ber fie an ber 3eit a"m ®inrt)idfeln öon Sifl^rren unb 
fonftigen ©ad&en benu^te. Unter biefen papieren befanb fid^ ein 
IBrief bon mir, ben iä) an ©eneral ©anaibe gefd&tdft l&atte, um 
il^n au tJeranlaffen, fo fd^nell aU möglid^ bon ßanbau an ben 
Stl^ein au marft^ieren unb bort über bie ©d)iff§brürfe nad) 93aben 
überaufe^en, tpie iä) bereitiS eraäl&It l^abe. S)tefer 93rief fam in 
bie §änbe ber SJeamten unb tourbe an bie Unterfud)ung§bel^örbe 
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abgeliefert. 3)0^ Wefultot toor fo ungünfäg für bie ^cufecn, 
bog fte fid^ ärgerten, ba§ oQe^ nid^t felber gamt^ 5U l^aben, ba 
fie mir in bem Satte nic^t erft bie (Selegenl^eit gegeben l^cn, bie 
^fdlaer nadö Sabcn Jöinüberfornmen au laffen. Sie fugten fic^ 
nad^träglid^ an mir äu rächen, nxA ba^ ii^nen ba^ niift gelang, 
banfe id^ nur bem guten SHd^ter öon aSoIfad^. 

9?ad&bem id& öon ben ©äften in Siippolböau freunblid^ 2fb* 
fd^ieb genommen, tüobei biefelben ifirer ©ntrüftung über bie $anb* 
lungötoeife ber 9legierung freien 2auf licfeen, ging id^ nad& ^eibcl* 
berg äurüdf, um meine Sngelegenfieiten in Drbnung au bringen, 
toorauf id^ meinem 3^cmg§t>ciffe gemäß über Strasburg nad^ 
$ari§ reifte. S)ort logierte ic^ im $oteI SWoifon Slouge, meiern 
@aftf|of mir ^räfibent 2)rion angegeben l^atte. SBäl^renb meinet 
Sfufentl^altig in Sßariö lernte id& ben ^f)9fifer ^rofeffor SDrion 
fennrn, einen intereffanten jungen SWamt, mit bem ic^ jal&rclang 
im Sriefmed^fel ftanb, unb ber fpäter an ber ©d&toinbfud^t ftarb. 
Sn $^arii^ erhielt id^ einen Sfüfirer, einen ©Ifäffer namenS ©ruber, 
ber, n?ie id^ burd& meine Sefannten erful^r, ein angeftettter ©pifeel 
toar. S)iefer SWann bradEite einen feiner Qfreunbe au mir, in beffcn 
©efettfdiaft id^ bie berfd^iebenen öffentlid&en SSergnügungBorte bc* 
fud^te. HI§ idö bann aber noä) toeitere S)inge über bie Sertocn- 
buttg biefer gfül^rer aU ©t)ione erful^r, fürate id) meinen äuf- 
entl^cilt in $ari§ ab unb ful&r t)löfelid& nad^ ^abre. ghräfibent S)rion 
l^atte mir einen @nH)fe6Iung§brief an feinen gfreunb, ben ^}rä- 
feften öon $at)re, mitgegeben. SWein SBefud^ bei biefem unb bie 
Uebergabe be§ 95riefe§ fam m,ir ft)äter fel^r au ftatten. 3^1 2kige 
nadö meiner 3tnfunft in $abre tourbe id& bor bie ^oliaci gelaben, 
um midö au legitimieren, ba id^ bon 5ßari§ an^ angcHagt ttjar, 
ein Xirägcr bon fommuniftifd^en SJet^efd^en an bie Stebolutionäre 
in ßonbon au fein. SWan fd^idttc einen ^oliaeifommiffär mit mir 
nad^ meiner SBol^nung, too idEi ilöm atte meine ©rieffd^aften aeigen 
mußte, bie er natürlid) nid^t berftel&en f onnte. S<^ berfid^erte i^m 
lad^enb, ba% e§ mir ein großes Vergnügen mad^en nriirbe, baB @e- 
fid)t be§ aWinifterS be§ ?snnem, 9IubuIong Sarreau, au fel&en, tt)enn 
er bon bem gang erfülöre. ^ tourbe bann bt§ auf weiteres in§ 
®efängni§ gebrad&t, n)o id& bem S)ireftor, $erm ®e 3War§, bom 
?ßräfeften borgeftettt rtjurbe. @§ tourbe mir ba^ befte 3immer 
in bem @efängni§ angetoiefen, ein tjrad&tbott eingerid^teteS ©emac^ 
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mit SWöBeln au§ bem fieBcnael&nten ^(ä)tl^nnbett rnib einem ficrr- 
lid^en $immeIBett. ®e aWar^ ftmtb erft feit furjcr Seit im Slmtc; 
nad^ bem Zobe feines aSoterS toar er genötigt getoefen, bie ©tel* 
lung onaunetimen, bie in ber gamilie evbliäi toat; borfier l^otie er 
aU $QUt)tmann ber 2lrmee in Sllgierö gebient. @r ft)ielte bie 
Drgel, unb mar üBerlöom)t ein feinfinniger SWonn, ber fid^ unenb- 
Ixä) heute, auf ein paav Zaqe einen gebilbeten aWann bei fid^ 3U 
f)aben, gegen ben er feine @efüf)Ie auSloffen fonnte, bie er fonft 
gegen aÄe 3SeIt Verleugnen mufete. Sd& tourbe öon il&m ouSge- 
aeid&net bel^onbelt; er gab mir Srül^ftüdfe, 2)inerS unb ©out)er§. 
(St J)Qite einen bortref flid^en SBeinf cHer geerbt unb bat eine§ SlageS 
vm meine 2tnfi(!^t über einen beftimmten SBein, beffen $erfunft 
il&m unbefonnt fei. ^ä) galt bamafö mit Sftedit für einen öoraüg- 
Kd^en 3Beinfenner. 5£)er betreffenbe SBein tourbe bei einem S)iner, 
on bem nur bie brei $erren teilnol^men, bon ber $au§frau in eine 
©erbiette eingetoidfelt aufgetragen. ®ö tourbe mir babon einge- 
fd^enft, unb nad^bem id^ mir bie notige 3eit genommen ben S^l^ölt 
beS ®Iafe§ ju j^rüfen, ertlärte id^, nid^t genau angeben 3U fönnen, 
toa§ eS für ein SBein fei, ba ber nierftoürbige Unterfd^ieb jtoifd^en 
ber aSIume unb bem ©efd^madt baB Urteil fel^r erfd^toere: bie 
©lume fei ed^ter Xofaier, ber ©efd^madC bagegen gleid^e bem ber 
SBeine am oberen ^f)ün, fo eigentümlid^ erbig fei er. 9?un ent- 
faltete S)e 3War§ bie ©erbiette unb aeigte mir bie ©tüette: Siofai 
bn ©limat bu ^ani Sftl^in, toorauf id^ bel^auJJtete, ba% biefer SBein 
nur bon einer onB Ungarn üBergeiJflanaten 9lebe fommen fönne. 

3fadö aireitögigem STufentl^alt im ®efängni§ tourbe id^ bom 
^öfeften in 5ßerfon befud^t, ber mir angeigte, bafe id^ toegen 
STOangete an ©etoeifen au§ ber ®efangenfd^aft entlaffen fei. 9?un 
tourbe id^ burd^ $erm 5£)e aWari^ mit einer Slnaal^I frolilid&er junger 
ßeute befannt gemad^t unb genofe mit S^euben bie ©aftfreunb« 
fd^aft $abre§. Httau nüd^tem bin id^ toäl&renb ber Seit nid^t ge- 
toefen. 

8lm atoanaigften 9Iuguft fegelte id& mit bem SIit)t>erfd|iff bon 
$abre nad^ 9iett) Dorf. S)er Satiitän toat fel&r erfreut, einen 
2)oftor an 93orb au l^aben, ba er berfäumt i^otte, einen fold^en au 
engagieren; in ber Zat mürben mäl^renb ber Ueberfal^rt meine 
SHenfte meJ&rfadft in ?Infprud& genommen, unb id^ naf)m u. a. eine 
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Cntbinbung öor. ^n 9?ett) Dorf fagtc bcr ftai)itän ollerbingS 3u 
mir: "Well, I suspected you knew nothing about medicine." 

5Cic Ucberfolött toäl&rtc breifeig 2:oge. "Ix^ toav für jene 3rit 
eine Qufeerorbcntlid^ furac 9leife. Sm gonsen l&attcn tüir günftigc^ 
ffictter, bod^ l^atten toir einen großartigen ©türm au überftel&cn, 
toäl&renb beffen ber Äa^itän mid^ an ben SWaft am $interbcd 
binben liefe. 

®ie l^äufigen StnfäCe öon SBedöfelfieber toäl^renb ber ©ecreife, 
öon benen ber lefete nwd^ nod^ am 2:age bor unferer SInfunft Be- 
läftigt l&otte, ließen c§ für mid^ ratfam erfd^einen, foBalb ate mög- 
lid^ 3u einem Sefannten ju gelten, ber in ber Wäl&e öon Xioga in 
ben Sfllegl&anieS lebte. S^ tlieb inbeffen ein paav SBod^cn in 
Sleto ?)orf unb mad^e burd^ abgäbe meiner (SmiJfel&Iungöbriefe 
SJefanntfd^aft mit 3)eutfd^en fonrfe aud^ mit Stmerifanem. Sin 
aiemlid^ fteifer öltlid^er $err, ZQi>pan mit Flamen, unb feine Srau 
ftnb mir nod^ befonberS in Erinnerung. 3)a id& nid^t biel ©nglifd^ 
berftanb unb fie fein 3)eutfd^, bauerte bie Unterl&altung nid^t lange, 
urib x6) ging nid^t toiebet l^in. 

STOel^rere Sabenfer l&otten fid& fel^r unliebfam barübcr au§ge- 
f^rod^en, ba^ mid^ bie babifd^e Siegierung begnabigt l^otte? unb 
l&otten gebrol&t bie brüben öerabfäumte 93eftrafung nad^träglid^ 
l^ier an mir au bollaiel&en. (SB mad^te mir grofeeS Vergnügen, 
biefe SRenommiften in il&rer ftneipe aufaufud^n unb bon jebem 
einaeln eine abbitte au erlangen. 

aSie fd^on angebeutet, beraid^tete id^ meiner Unpäfelid^feit l&al- 
ber barauf, mid& in 9?ett) Dorl nad& einer 93efd^ftigung umau- 
fel^en, unb eilte fobalb eS tunlid^ toar nad^ S^ioga auf bie Sfarm 
bon $erm STOiHer, ber früi^cr 93ürgermeifter in Sftaftatt getoefcn 
toar unb infolge ber rebolutionären Setoegung fid& nad& 9tmerifa 
begeben l^attc. 3)ort tourbe id^ freunblid^ aufgenommen unb fud^te 
mid& meinerfeit§ fobiel ate möglid^ auf ber Sarm nü^Iid^ a« nta- 
d^en unb au gleid^r 3eit unter ben SImerifanem in bem fleinen 
Orte ßnglifd^ aw lernen. S<^ gemöl&ntc mid^, tagauS tagein mit 
btefen Heuten um ben grofeen Ofen in ber ^oft-Office au fifeen unb 
rabebred^te flott barauf Io§. ©ie toaren mit mir ireit beffcr au- 
frieben aU mit bem $erm SWiller, ber feine englifd^en ©tubicn 
au $aufe betrieb unb fid& nid^t unter ba^ Solf mifd^te. 8H§ mir 
aum Sobe gefagt lüurbe, ba^ id^ ein „©entleman" fei, mein Sfteunb 
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baqeqen feiner, tobelte td^ biefe 8tu§brucf§tt)cife unb Be]^QUt)tete, 
ba^ er ein toeit befferer ©entleman fei aB id^, tucil er frembe 
Seute ntd|t mit feiner Unfenntni^ il^rcr ©prad^e belöettigen tt)oIIte, 
todf)tenb id& mir nid^t^ baxau^ mad^te, ob fie angenefim ober un- 
angenehm berül&rt tt)ürben, toenn id& nur meinen SBorteil toai^V' 
ncl^mcn unb im ©nglifd^en etma^ anlernen fönnte. 

eine aiemlid^e Stnaol^I bon 3)eutfd&en fiotte fid^ nad& bem flei- 
ncn Crte geflüd^tet unb fonb bort fo ober fo ifiren Unterl&alt. 3)o§ 
^aaptöefd^äft beö £)rte§ beftonb im ^olaföHen unb in ber 3ube- 
reitung ber Älöfee für bie Slöfeung im Srül^iQl&r. ßs xourbe ober 
nid^t übermäßig gearbeitet, ©in junger 3Kann, ©ofm eine§ SSier- 
brauer§ au^ SRaftatt, tourbe bon ben anberen ©eutfd^en angegan- 
gen, 35ier ju brauen. @r faufte ®erfte, bie er in einem Keinen 
ajottidö eintpeidjte unb auffd^tpeUen liefe, bann nad^ 9lrt ber SSrauer 
toeiter befianbelte unb anlegt auf einem ©tüdE asied^ röftete. ®a§ 
fo crlöaltene SWalg tpurbe in ber Saffeemül^Ie gemal^Ieu unb mit 
cttt)a§ $efe unb Söaffer 3ur ©ö^rung angefefet. SBicöiel Stage e5 
nafim, um ein ?ier l^erauftellen, fann id& mid^ nid^t cntfinnen. 
Slber beutlid^ erinnere id^ mid^ ber großen Stufregung unter ber 
beutfd^en Seöölferung, aU ber junge 93rauer fie einlub, ben erften 
©üb Sier bei il&m au trinfen. 2tuf leidet l&ergerid&teten 93änfen 
fafeen tnir bor ben S^ifd^en unb erl&ielten ein fd^mu^ig-brauneä 
©etrdnf, bon bem id^ nod& beftimmt tt)ei6, bafe id| nid^t mel^r aU 
ein ®Ia§ trinfen fonnte. @§ toav auä^ gana unmöglid^, ba^ ein 
i&albmegS gefunber ®aumen fid^ für biefe§ ©etränf begeiftem 
fonnte, ba% mit feinem bitterfüfeen ©efd^madE mir nur @fel be- 
reitete, iDÖl&renb bie anberen fdjon bei bem blofeen ®ebanfen in 
Slufregung gerieten, bafe in S^ioga 93ier, beutfd^e^ 93ier gebraut 
tocrbe. 

^m gtül^ialör fd^moll nad& mel^reren gewaltigen Slegengüffen 
in ben 93ergen ber fleine Sad^ an, fo ba% bie tociter oben aufge- 
ftat)elten $oIabIodEe l^eruntergcflöfet toerben fonnten. Unter ben 
Seuten entftanb eine grofee Slufregung. 3Iudö mir tüurbe borge- 
fd^Iagcn, id& möd^te mid& an ber Slrbeit beteiligen, allein id& l^atte 
nid^t ben 2Rut, auf einem $oIaBIodC ftel^enb flufeabttJÖrtS aw fd^tüim- 
men, benn id& fürd^tete ba^ ©d^icffal anberer au teilen, bie nid^t 
imftanbe ttiaren, fid& aufredet au l^alten unb inS SBaffer fielen, ^n 
biefem Crte l^abe id& aunt erften aWale beobad^tet, toxe bie amerifa- 
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nifd^cn SWäbcl&en fid^ barmt ergöfeten, an bcm öon einem l^ol^cn 
Ufer gcfrönten gflüfed&en tonerbcJ^oItiöe „©l&ale" au effen, tüoS icft 
ft)Qterl&in Öftere aucl& in anbeten ©egenben ber bereinigten ®too- 
ten gefel&en l^abe; biefe ©ittc ober Unfitte ertDedEte in mir immer 
ben aSergleid^ mit SHll&en/ bie befanntlid^ bie falal^altige @rbe ab- 
aulecfcn Pflegen. 

2;ioga ift burd^ eine ©ifenbal^n auf ber nörblid^en ©eite mit 
Eoming unb auf ber füblid^en mit Slofeburg berbunbcn. SDKr 
toar foöiel öon ben ©ifentoerfen unb fonftigen Snbuftrien bon 
SBIofeburg eraäfjlt toorben, ba% id& mid^ cntfd^Iofe, al§ id& im Som- 
mer tüeiterreifte, über Slofeburg nad& ^l^ilabel^Jl^ia au gelten, ^n 
lefetgenannter ©tabt ftieg id& im $oteI ah unb befid^tigte unt>er- 
aüglid^ eine bortige fel^r tätige SKafd^inenfabrif . 9lad& bem ®aft- 
l&of äurütffel&renb fanb td^, ba^ mein ®e^M nad& ber ^ribatn)ol&- 
nung beS Eigentümers eben jener SBerfe gefd^idft toorben loor unb 
erl^ielt eine ©inlabung öon ber S)ame be§ Kaufes, mein Ouartier 
in iljrem $eim aufaufd^Iagen. ^c^ fö"b eine liebeniStoürbige Sfrau 
t)on ca. fünfaig Söfiren, bie fid& in l&eralid&fter SBeifc bei mir cnt- 
fd^ulbigte, fo frei gett)efen au fein unb mid& ungebeten au ii&rem 
®afte gemad^t au i&aben. S^t ®atte, §err So^e, be^ai^h fi^ bei 
einer an ©d&tüinbfud^t erfronften Xod^ter. Sd& lernte in bcm 
$aufe einen jungen STOann lennen, ber fid^ mir alS ein licbenS- 
toürbiger ©efeHf^after anfd&Iofe. $err Sol&fe muß ein fel&r fennt- 
niSreid^er SKann gen)efen fein. ®r befafe grofec ßol&Ienlager, bie 
er, ba anäj ©ifenerae in großer STOenge borlianben njaren, burd^ 
bie errid^tung öon ©ifentoerfen auf§ iFtu^bringenbfte bertocrtcte. 
S)a bie Unterlage ber ifol^Ien au§ S^onerbe beftanb, unb ©anb 
ebenfalls in ber 9?ä]^e au l&aben Xüar, fo l&atte ßol^fe gleid^falB 
eine ©laSfabrif errid^tet.^^ 

9Son griebrid^ $edfer,** — lüeil mir ber 9lame gerabe einfällt, 
— I&atte id& ftet^ eine geringe STOeinung. ^m allgemeinen ein 

22 S)tc ©raä^Iung bom 24. 2(|)rtL bie xdj jc^t folgen laffc, toar o^nc 
cigentltd^en gufammen^ang unb tourbe bon S)r. ©anbcr batb obgc* 
brod^en, ha er ftd^ imtoo^I fül^Ite. ^e furae QP^rafterifti! ^cdcrg bürftc 
inbeffen intereffiercn. D. ^. 

21 Obigen JBerid^t nal^m tdft am 17. "äpnl 1910 auf. ?Jm ©d^ffe 
ber ©raä^Iung aber fd^Iug ftd^ ber alte $err bor bie ^äm, mit bcm 
HuSruf: „S)ontiertoetter, ha» toar ja gar nid^t bamalö, fonbem erft im 
folgenben grü^ja^r, unb toir finb je^t im ©crbft." O. $. 
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gana netter 9Kenfcl&/ aber ein grofecr ^l^rofenl&elb. Crft ott in 
©eutfd^Ianb alle§ borüber toat, feierte er au& Slmcrifa surütf, mit 
einer SWiene, ote tpollte er beftönbig frogen: „^a, toorum l^ot man 
benn nid^t auf mid^ gehortet ?" 

^uäj bicfe§ moci&te id^ nod& nad^tragen: SJci ber Slbreifc t>on 
eöti&en berft^rod^ id^ meinen SBefonnten au fd^rciben, toenn e^ 
ettücS toäre. Son ÄorlSrul&c l&atte id^ fie benod^rid^tigt: Äommt 
nid^i, id^ l&obe olle ©^iffe l^inter mir berbronnt, ober fel^e jeftt, 
e^ ift nid^t^ olö eine ßird^mefe. Unb toeitcr no^ bieiS: Seim ab- 
fd^ieb bon ©oben erliefe id^ eine sproflomotion beS SnlÖöItiS, id^ 
toürbe nid^ anber§ awrüdtfel^ren olS mit einem fiegreid^cn $eer. 

SSon SBuffoIo fd^idEte i^ einen 93rief an bie 2Iug§burger 3lIIge- 
meine Scitung. SWeine SWitteilungen begegneten brüben einem 
l^ol^cn ^sntercffe. ^i) l^ätte bomoB leidet einen SonfuI§t>often be- 
fommen fonnen, toollte ober feine ®unft bon einer ^Regierung on- 
nel^men, gegen bie id^ bor gona furaem gelänUjft l^otte. 

Sd& l&atte einem jungen ©d^toeiaer nomenS ©uggisberg ber- 
f^rod^cn, il&n in Sanobo au befud&en, too er eine STOobelfabrif er- 
rid^et l&otte, a« tpel^er ü&m $err Erb, ber Cigetttümer ber SBoffer- 
froft in Jßrefton, boS ©runbftüdE nebft ber nötigen SBofferfroft 
unentgeltlid^ überliefe, ^i) l&otte biefen jungen STOonn ouf ber 
Ucberfoi&rt fennen gelernt unb il^n unter ollen JReifegeföl&rten am 
liebften getoonnen. @r toor mitteHoiS bor ungefäl&r ae^n Söi&ten 
nod^ S^onobo gefommen unb l^otte bei feinem 99efud^ in ber $eimat 
feinen SSertoonbten unb Sefonnten einen 93egriff gegeben, toic 
fd^on fid& in ©onabo ®elb berbienen loffe. ^i^ beftieg olfo an- 
fangt 9?obember bie Cifenbol^n nod^ CToming, ful&r mit bem 
S)am))fboot ouf bem @enebo-®ee nod^ ©enebo unb bon bort nod^ 
Slod&efter unb JBuffoIo, too i^ mel^rere Xoge in bem §oteI eineS 
olten ^ennft)Ibonia-3)eutfd^ nomenS S)oröl&eimer bertocilte unb 
mir olle ©el&en^toürbigfeiten au ©emüte aog. ©t)öter tot e§ mir 
leib, bofe id^ fo biel 3eit bort berfd^tt)enbet l^otte, bo id& beffer boron 
geton l^otte, biefe 3^* in SWogoro aur ferneren 93efid&tigung ber 
Söffe onautoenben, bie mid^ in l&ol^em @robe intereffierten. Scber 
$unft, ben man erreid^ fonnte, ol&ne fid^ a« grofeen ©efol&ren 
ou^aufefeen, nmrbe bon mir oufgefu^t. ßeiber mufete id& ben ®e- 
bonfen oufgeben, unter bie Söffe au ge^en, bo id^ immer no^ für 
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meinen Sibipet fürd^tcn ntufetc, benn ber ftranfi&citöftoff l^atte mtc^ 
nod^ nid&t öerloffen. 

2tuf einer gebred&Iid&en ©ifenbal^n ful&r id^ ouf ber canabtfd&en 
©eitc öon öetoifton nadj Hamilton, einem fd^on aufblül&enben, in 
pvdi^tiqei ®eöenb gelegenen ©töbtd^n. 3)a id& berfprod^ liatte, 
meine 9}eoSad^tungen unb Srfal^rungen ber SlugSburger StUge' 
meinen mitauteilen, fo fümmerte icl& mid^ notürlid^ um bie Ser- 
gongeni^eit be§ Orte§, bie ©efd&id^te feiner Seficbelung unb bie 
©rofee feinet $onbelS. ^refton, ber SBol^nort meinet greunbei^ 
©uggiöberg, liegt ungefofir breifeig aWeilen norblid^ öon Ha- 
milton an einem glüfed^. beffen SBoffer öon einem alten ^emt- 
ftIbania-S)eutfd&en, namen§ ©rb, gu ^aftatocctcn benufet tourbe. 
(St f)QÜe im Stnfang öerföumt, Öeute, bie in il^ren Setrieben aSer- 
toenbung für SBafferfraft l&atten, für fein Untemel^men au interef- 
fieren, tooburd^ bie Ortfd&aft ®alt, bie ungefäl^r ael&n Stteilen 
füblid^ bon Sßrefton liegt unb ein bebeutenbeS Quantum öon 
SBafferfraft bietet, in Vorteil geraten toar. 2lte id^ nad^ ^rcfton 
fam, l^atte ®rb eine SWül^Ie, eine ©ifcngiefecrei unb eine SKöbel- 
fabrif errid^tet. ^n bem nun rafd^ aufblül&enben Oertd&en befanb 
fid& ein fcbr l^übfd^eS §oteI, ba^ bon bem ^uber meinet gteunbe^ 
gel^alten tourbe. 3)iefer, ein bebeutenber Äünftler in ber ©raeu- 
gung öon S})feln)ein, l^atte fid& burd^ auffüllen be§ 93oben§ einen 
fünftlid^-natürlid^en ßeHer bereitet, in toeld^em er ben STpfetoein 
forgfältig in göffem bebanbelte. @r gab mir eine ^obe bon 
atoölfiälirigem STpfetoein au foften, ber fo flar unb l^ell toar ttne 
abgelagerter alter SÜ^eimoein unb einen fel&r angenel^men, burd^ 
au§ nid&t l^otten ©efd&madt unb ein feine§ Xroma l^atte. S^ 6Iieb 
meinem 9Serft)red&en gemäfe ein paar SBod^en aU ®aft in bem Orte 
unb lernte aud& bie Umgegenb genauer fennen. hierbei lernte id^ 
einfel^en, ba^ eS faum ein beffereS STOittel gibt um bie Sobenmertc 
au erl^öben, al§ toenn man über bie öorl^anbene SBafferfraft in 
liberaler SBeife berfügt. ^d^ fal& bo^ namentlid^ in einem gaffe, 
ettoa a^SIf aWeilen bon Jßrefton befafeen gtoex ßeutc eine b^eu' 
tenbe SBafferfraft, mit ber fte oufeerft fnauferig umgingen; fte 
gaben ni^tS babon ah aufeer um l^ol^en ^rei§. S)a bie ganae 
@egenb red^t frud^tbar toat unb bereite bebeutenbe Sfnfiebelungen 
enti^ielt, fo nal^men bie Scfifeer bon anberen toertboffen fiänbercien 
bie ©rrid^tung bon Drtfd^aften in SluSfid^t, too ben Sfabrilonten 
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aBoffer in genügenber STOenge au ©cbote ftanb. ©o entftanben 
in ber Stalle bie brei fletncn göBrifftäbte Serlin, ©trafeburg unb 
Hamburg. 

6ine intereffonte gal^rt mad^te id^ in ©cfeÄfd^aft be§ §erQu§- 
geberB cine§ ficinen 93Iattc§, ber nadj ©uel^l^ öor ©erid^t gclabcn 
toor. ®uel})]^, öftlid^ bon Sßrefton gelegen, toax ein l^übfd&eg ©täbt- 
d^en mit mel&rercn ftattlid&en öffcntlid^en ©ebäuben, bie öon äl&n- 
lid^em Äolfftein gebaut hJoren tt)ie berjenige, ber bei 5PQri§ ge- 
funbcn tüirb. aWein SReifegenoffe trat aU fein eigener aSerteibiger 
ouf unb gemann ben ^ßroaefe, fo ba% tt)ir auf ber SRüdEfolött gut 
gelaunt n?aren. 

aWittlertocilc n?ar ber SWonat 3lobember bcinal&e au ©nbe ge- 
gangen, e§ lam ©d^nee, unb mir tourbe geraten, bor ©inbrud) be§ 
etgentlid^en SBinterS abaureifen. 2lIfo ful^r id& awrüdt nad^ Hamilton 
unb öon ba mit bem ©am^jfer nad^ Toronto, tt)o id^ burd& SuföÖ 
mit einem $errn befannt hJurbe, ber öon mir gelefen Iiatte. 3)urd& 
il^n tourbe id^ l^od^ftel^cnben ^eamien borgefteHt unb bon biefen 
auf§ l^öfltdifte bel^anbelt. Toronto toar bamaB nid^t biel größer 
als Hamilton. 

S)a ber SBinter je^t rafd^ l^eranrüdCte, mufete id^ ntid^ beeilen, 
um nad& 9J?ontreaI au fommen. S)ag SSoot legte einige ©tunben 
in Slingfton an, einer fdjön aufblül^enben ©tabt am öftlid&en &nbe 
be§ Dntario. aSon bort ou§ ful^ren tüir burd^ ben ^jräd&tigcn 
2afe of tl&e SÖ^oufanb S^IanbS, beffcn ^n\eln nod& fd^ön grün burd^ 
bie gluten Icud&tetcn unb einen gana aufeerorbentlid^ :präd&tigen 
©inbrudt mad&ten. aSeiterl^in ful^ren toir burd^ bie SRopibS, eine 
meilemoeite ©trecfe, burd^ bie ba^ Sßaffer in tuctultuarifd&er SBeife 
l^inburd^eilte. S)a ber SBafferftanb be§ SIuffe§ niebrig njor, fo 
mufeten tuir burd^ ben Sad^ine-Sanal fal&ren unb fallen bom SBoote 
au^ nur bie mäd&tigen geBblödte, burd& bie ber giufe fid^ l&inburd^- 
brängenmufete, bie iebod) bei l^ol&em SBafferftanbe ireber au fe{)en 
nod^ a" fütd^ten toaren. S)a§ ©antpfboot fam burd^ bie STanal- 
fd^Ieufen toieber in ba^ eigentlid^ glufebett unb bon ba legten toir 
nad& furaer SBciterfafirt in SKontreal an, n)o id& mid^ mel^rere 
ÜÜagc aufl^ielt. ®§ ift eine l&übfdie ©tabt mit engen ©trafen, be- 
l^errfd^t burd^ einen im SBeften fteil auffteigenben großartigen 
Seifen, ben xdj natürlid^ beftieg, um mir ein allgemeine^ 35ilb bon 
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bcr ©tobt, bcm Sluffc unb bcm gcöcnüBerliegcnbcn Sanbe au 
ntod^cn. S5a id^ feit ber Seit nid&t totebcr in aKontreoI gctocfcn 
Bin unb öon meinen bortigcn unb fonftigen 99efannten erfol&rcn 
l}Qbe, toie tounberbar bie Stobt getood&fen ift, fo toäve e§ über* 
flüffig/ auf eine 93ef(i&reiBung meiner Ginbrüde einaugel&en. 

S5er ©ifenbal^naug nod^ bcn bereinigten ©taoten ging auf 
einem göl&rboot über hen Slufe. S<^ fw^i^ aunäd^ft nad^ Surling- 
ton, Sermont, too id^ ben Sö&anf^gibing ©a^ aubrad&te. Sd^ mar 
mit einem jungen beutfd&en Sabrifanten befannt genjorben, ber 
feine Sunbfd^aft in SSurlington befud^te unb mid& bei feinen 
greunben in einem $oteI einfül^rte, too id^ mein erfte§ 25anf- 
fagungSmal&I mit 2luftem unb Jßuterbroten cinnal&m. S)ic 
Sabrifen in Surlington befd^äftigten eine grofec Änaal^I öon jun- 
gen SWäbd^en, toeld^e an bem 2Ibenb im $oteI einen 93aII tjcron- 
ftalteten. fieiber bilbete id& mir ein, ba% id^ ju einem fold^ SJer- 
gnügen au alt unb ausgemergelt fei; fo bot id& um ©ntfd^ulbigung 
unb unierl^ielt mid^ nur mit ben älteren S)amen. ^n jenem erften 
Saläre in Stmerifa fül^Ite id^ mid^ tatfäd^Iid^ nad^ aH ben Auf- 
regungen fd^mad^ unb alt. 

aSon JBurlington ful&r id^ auf bem Safe ßl^amplain nad^ gort 
Xiconberoga unb öon ba mit ber ©ifenbal&n über ©aratoga, bo^ 
id^ nid^t befud^en fonnte, ba in bm 93abeanlagen fd^on @iS unb 
©d^nee öortoalteten, nad^ Stlban^. aSon bort ging eS mit bem 
3)am^fer toieber nad^ 3lett) g)orf . 
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1. S5ie burfd^enfd^aftli^c l^tftor. ©ommiffton. 

Snt Söl&tc 1909 l&ot ftd^ ouf aSeranloffung ber aSeretntgung 
olter aSurfd^enfd&after eine ^^burfd^etifd^oftlid^e l^iftorifd^e Äontmif- 
fton" gebilbct. ^f)v lefeteö Siel ift bie Sd^affung einer toiffcn* 
fd^aftlid&en ©efd^id&te ber JBurfd&enfd^aft, bie bcmnö^ft bie Seter 
il^reä J^unbertjöFirigcn Seftel&en^ begel^en toirb. 3)er Sorbereitung 
bicfeö aSerfe^ foH bie Verausgabe bon „öuellen unb 35arfteIIun- 
gen aur ©cfd^id^tc ber 93urfd^enf(i&aft unb ber beutfdien ©inl&eitö- 
betoegung" bienen, bie feit 1910 im 93erlag ber SBinterfd^en 99ud&- 
l^anblung in §eibelberg erfd^einen. 3)aneben foH aur ^af)vl)vcn' 
bertfeier ein biogropl^ifd^eS Sßerl „$unbert ^aJ)te beulfd^er SJur* 
fd^enfd^aft", entfialtenb ßebenSbilber l^erborragenbcr JBurfd^en- 
fd^fter be§ 19. Solörl^unbertS, fotoie ein ,,93urfdöenfd&aftlid^er 
fiieberl&ort" erfd^einen. Stud& aufammenfaffenbe Siften ber SWtt- 
glieber ber alten Surfd^enfd^aft fotoie ber nod& beftel^enben SBur- 
fd^enfd^aften finb in Vorbereitung, ©nblid^ ift ber 9tu§bau be§ 
nunmel^r in ber ©iefeener UniberfitätSbibliotl^ef aufbetoal^rten 
burfd&enfd&aftlid^en Slrd^ibS in bie Sßege geleitet, ba^ alle erreid^ 
baren Ouellen ^uv ©efd^id^te beB ftubentifd^en 2eben§, ber 93ur- 
fd^enfd^aft unb ber beutfd^n ©inl&eitSbeioegung in moglid^ftcr 
SoIIftänbigfeit entl^alten foll. 

35ie Stufgaben, bie bie Äontmiffton .übernommen l^at, finb nid^t 
gering, ©ie fonnen nur geloft toerben, toenn bie ßommiffion bon 
allen baau berufenen ©eiten berftänbniSboIIe Untcrftü^ung finbet. 

Sm Vertrauen barauf ergebt an alle, benen bie ©rreid^ung 
ber bon un§ erftrebten Siele am ^eraen liegt, ba8 freunblid^e 
erfud^en um gefl. SKitteilungen über ibnen befannteS, auf bie 
©efd^id^te be§ ftubentifd^en ßebenS, ber ©urfd^enfd^aft unb ber 
beutfdien Sinbeiti^betoegung beaüglid^ei^ dueCenmaterial, fotoo^I 
über ia^ in eigenem 93efife befinblid^e, afö aud^ über foId^eS, ba^ 
in 3fanrilien ebemaliger aSurfd^cnfd^after unb fonfttt)o nod& er- 
balten ift: burfd&enfd^aftlid&e Slufaeid^nungen aller 2lrt, ©bro- 
nifen, ©tammbüd^er unb befonberS aud& Sriefe. gür ba^ bur- 
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f^cnfdÖQftlid^e STtd^ib toerben fold^e Dueffen, nontcntlid^ oud^ ftu- 
benttfd^e 3citf(i&riftcn, burfd&enfdÖQft^öefd^id^tlid^c ©onbcrabbrüdEe, 
3ettung§QU§f(l^nttte unb bergleid^en banfbar entgegenöenommen. 
3tber aui^ jcber $intr)ei§ nacl& biefcr SHd^tung l&in unb bie leil^- 
lüeife Ueberlaffunfl fold^er Oueffen toirb unfercn Untcmel^inungen 
in Fiol&cm SKofec augute fommen. 93cfonbcren SBert legt bie fiom- 
miffion borauf, 3iQd^rid^ten über bie fiebcnöfd^icffale ber äol&I- 
rcid^en fflurfd&enfd^ofter unb fonftigen änl&änger ber beutfd^-öater- 
länbifd^en Sbeen 3u fammeln, bie im Saufe be§ 19. S^rl^un- 
bertS au§ 2)eutf(i^lQnb flüd^ten mufetcn unb in Slmerifa eine neue 
^etmat . gefunb^ l^aben. OefäHige Slad^rid^ten merben erbeten 
on bie Stbreffe bon 5ßrofeffor S)r. $^aupt, S)ireftor ber Uniber* 
fttät§bibIiotf|ef in ©iefeen (Äct)Ierftra6e 1). 

S)er ^rei§ für ben Sctfirc^banb ber „Duellen unb ©orftellun- 
gen" betrogt 10 3Kf., ber 9Jor3ugSt>rei§ für Surfd^cnfd^after 7,50 
aWarf. ©tifter ber ffiontmiffion aolilen einen einmaligen SBeitrag 
t)on 250 Tit., ©önner einen ^al&reSbeitrog öon 25 STOf., toogegen 
il^nen bie aSeröffentlid^ungen ber Sommiffion unentgeltlid^ au^ 
gelten. 

2. ^effifd^eSiogra^Jl^ien. 

Unter ben aal^Ireid^en aufgaben, bie fid^ bie im ^of^te 1907 
in§ Seben getretene ^iftorifd^c Äommiffion für bo§ ©rofel^ersog- 
tum Reffen geftellt l&at, Befinbet fid^ aud^ bie Verausgabe ber 
Veffifd^en 93iogro})]^ien. DiefeS SBerf toirb öon $er- 
mann $aupt in ©iefeen l^erauSgegeben unb foH 2eben§bilber aller 
berjenigen im 19. ^alörl&unbert öerftorbenen ^erfonen cntl&alten, 
bie bem ©rofel^eraogtum feit feinem ffleftefien (1806) füraere ober 
längere 3eit angel^ört unb in Jhmft, SBiffenfd^aft, ^nbuftrie, im 
©taatSbicnft, im öffentlid^n Seben ober fonfünie fid& l&eröorgetan 
l&aben. 2tudö geborene Reffen, bie fid& aufeerl&alb be§ ©rofe- 
]&eraogtum§ auf biefen ©ebieten auSgeaeid^net l&aben, follen in bem 
SBerfe eine, tocnn aud^ füraer gefaßte SBürbigung finben. Sn ge- 
n?iffer Seaiel^ung bilbet biefeg SBerf eine gortfefeung be§ großen, 
aud^ ba^ Äurfürftentum Reffen bel^anbelnben SBerleS öon grieb* 
rid& aBill&elm ©trieber: ,,@runblage au einer ©effifd^en ©elel^r- 
texi' unb ©döriftfteller-®efdöidöte feit ber Sieformation bis auf 
gegentoörtige Seiten", bo^ bom Satire 1781 bis 1819 in ad&tael^n 
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Sänben erfd^ien unb 1831 cmen 95anb gortfcfeung unb 9?od&trägc 
erl^ielt, fotoie bc§ „©iogrcit)]&tfd^*KterQrtf(i^en ScpfoniS ber ©d^rift- 
ftellcr be§ @to%f)ex^oqtnm^ Reffen" bon $etnricl& ©buarb ©criba, 
ba^ in atoei abteilungen in ben Solaren 1831 unb 1843 beröffent* 
Kd^t tourbc. 3l6er nur teitoeife bedtt fid^, bon ben aeitlid^cn 
©rcnaen gana oBgefel^cn, ber bon biefen beiben älteren SBerfen 
Bel^anbelte Stoff mit bcm burd^ bte neuen ^effifd^en Siograpl^icn 
3U bearbeitenben, inbem biefe boö litcrarifd^e ®cbtct, toQ§ felbft- 
bcrftänblid^ ift, atoor eingel&enb berüdtftd^tigen, fid& aber feineS- 
hjcgg borauf befd^ränfen, fonbem aufeer ©d^riftftellern (geleierten 
unb beffetriftifd^en) aud^ Surften/ Dffiaiere, ^olitifer, ©eiftlid^e, 
Gerate, Qef)vev, SSeamte, 2:edenifer, Sünftler (toxe äßaler, SSilb- 
l^Qucr, @deQuft)ieIer, ©änger, 9J?ufifer), JSoufleute, grauen unb 
onbere, toenn il^nen größere aSebeutung aufommi aufnel^nten. 

®a e§ bei biefem auSgebel^nten 2frbeit§felbe unmöglid^ ift, 
alle ber SlufnaJ^me tt)iirbigen Sßerfonen fd^on je^t a" beftimmen, 
fo ftjiirbe bon einer al^jl^abetifd^en 2tnorbnung ber Slrtifel, toie fic 
bie aSerfe bon ©trieber, ©criba unb aud^ bie allgemeine SJeutfd^ 
aSiogra^jieie aufn^eifen, abgefel^^, unb ber SReilöenfoIge ber 2trtifel 
fein bcftimmteö Stiftern augrunbegelegt. ®iefe§ SJerfal^ren erfor- 
bert freilid^, ba^ jeber fiieferung, fotoie jebem abgefd^Ioffencn 
Sanbe ein alj^l^abetifdeeg SRegifter ber in ben bereits erfd^ienenen 
iEeilen bel^anbelten Sßerfonen beigegeben werben mufe, l^at aber 
bafür ben Sorteil, bie berufenen Bearbeiter gleid^ a" SBort fom- 
men a" loffen, bon benen bei ber Süße be§ aw bearbeitenben 
©toffe§ bieüeid^t mand^er toeggefallen toäre, bi§ nad^ al:plööbcti- 
fd^er SInorbnung ber 3trtifel bie JReil^e an xi)n fäme. 

S)ie ^effifd^en ffliograDlöien bürfen lüolöl auf ba^ ^ntereffe ber 
tpeiteften ^eife ntd^t nur im ©rofel^eraogtum, fonbem aud^ bar- 
über ^inauS red^nen. 3)ie a^ar fna^j^^en, aber awberläffigen 93io- 
QVQpf^ien cntlöalten aufeer einem möglid&ft boUftänbigen Seraeid^- 
nig ber SBerfe ber in b^n Siogra^Jliien 93e]&anbelten aud^ ein ge- 
naue§ SSeraeid^niö ber OueHen aw i^&r?t fiebenSgefd^id^te, legen, 
fotüeit bieS moglid^, ungebrudCten unb feiti&er unbenu^ten Quellen- 
ftoff, namentlid^ ©elbftbiogra^l&ien, awgrunbe unb toerben beSl^alb 
ein tt)id&tige§ Hilfsmittel für bie gegemoärtig fo eifrig ge^jflegte 
gomiKenforfd^ung unb gamiliengefd^id^te bilben. 

3)ie $effif^en Siogra^l&ien toerben in SabreSlieferungen bon 
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od^t Sogen crf^cincn. ^ fünf ßiefcrungen njcrbcn au einem 
mit einem ©efamtregtftcr t)erfcl^encn 93anb öeretnigt. S)er ^rci§ 
beS $efteg Beträgt für ©uftffribenten 2,40 Tlt, toäl^renb fid^ bcr 
einaeU)reiS ouf 3 SWarl beläuft. Sttod^ Stbfd&Iufe eine§ »onbc^ 
toerben iebod^ bie il^n bilbenben $efte nid^t mel&r einaeln abge- 
geben, fonbem nur ber gonae SBonb, ber bonn ouf 15 SWqrf a« 
ftel&en fommt. SiSl^er ftnb a^Jei Sieferungen erf^ienen. 5E)tc 
britte erfd&eint im ©ommcr 1914. (Jin ^aitptougenmerf l^abcn 
bie ,,$efftfd^n ajiograt)l&ien" borouf gerid^tet, ben ©d^idtfalcn 
ber oui^ il&rem alten Sotcrlonbc auSgctoanbcr- 
ten Reffen nad^ugel^en. S)abei finb bie Herausgeber atter- 
btngS öortoiegenb auf bie Unterftü^ung ber Stngcl&origen unb 
greunbe fold^r ^erfönli^feitcn angetüiefen. ^ebe fad&bienlid^e 
Stod^ri^t ttnrb ber ^erpuSgeber, ^ofeffor 5J)r. $^aupt 3)ireftor 
ber UniberfitätSbibüotl&ef in ©iefeen (Äeplerftrafee 1) banfbar 
entgegennel^men. 
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(»oUlxti SReta. 

©ottlieb aWcra, ein treuem SDKtglicb ber ©eutfd^-Stmcrilani- 
fd^en ^iftorifd^en ©cfeUfd^aft bon Sttinoiö, öerftorb am 6. 3lo- 
bemBer 1913 unb tourbc am 9. 9?obember 1913 auf bem ©race- 
lattb griebl&ofe 8ur legten Stulpe gebettet. 

Cr tDurbc am 14. Dftober 1838 au ßrlad^ im ßanton 95ern 
in ber ©d^toeia geboren unb ftammte au§ einer alten, angefel^enen 
©d^toeiaerfamilie, beren ©igenfd^aften — Sfleife, Sä^ißt^t w^i> 
Stui^bauer fein 6rbe toaren. ©ein SSatcr mar ein bieberer Sirti' 
mermann. 93iiS au feinem bierael&ntcn fiebenöiai&re befud^te ©ott- 
lieb bie offentlid^ ©d^ule in feinem $eimat§orte unb tourbe 
bann bei einem SKöbelfd^reincr in bie Seigre gegeben. 9iadö imex 
Sabren beftanb er bie ©efeHenprüfung unb begab fid^, toie e§ 
bamaB ^Pflid^t unb STOobe mar, auf bie SBanberfd^aft. ^n ber 
erften Seit bel&nte er feine SBanberfd^aft nid^t über bie ©renaen 
feinet engeren SSaterlanbcg au§ unb arbeitete meiften§ in ben um 
ben ©enferfee l^erum gelegenen ^tabten, mie Stteufd&atel, Sau- 
fanne, ajeüet), SWorgeS unb bcfonberS in ©enf felbft, mäbrenb 
meldjer Seit er fid^ meiter in feinem ^anbmcrfe au§bilbete unb 
öerbolllommnete. 

Sm Snter bon bierimbatoanaig Sorten aber ergriff il&n bc^ 
emfte Verlangen in Stmerila fein ©lüdt au fud^en unb nad^ reif- 
lid^er Ueberlegung madjte er fid^ auf bie Steife unb fui^r, ol^ne 
Slufentl&alt untermegg, nad^ SßittSburgl^, 5ßenna., mo er auerft in 
einer SWobelfdjreinerei unb ft)äter in einer Silberrabmcnfabril 
©teHung fanb. dlaij bereite i(vex SWonatcn l^attc er fid^ awni 
Vorarbeiter emjjorgearbeitet. 

§m Söbre 1865 fam $err SWera nad^ ©l^icago, tt>o er bei 
©trofe & SBoIa änftellung fanb unb bereite nad& amei ^cä^ven 
grünbete er fein eigene^ ©efd^äft, inbem er mit ber $erftellung 
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t)on 3iöört«tfiften anfing, ©chtc crftc gfobrif Bcfonb fid6 in 
bcr alten Xuml&allc an Ätnaie-Strafee, bie im Söl&te 1871 in 
bem grofecn 3fcucr acrftört tourbc. $err Sttcra öcrior, toic fo 
öicic Stnbcre, feine ganac $obc unb toar frol^ mit ben ©einen 
bc^ nadtte ßeben gerettet au l&oben. Oj&ne langet 3ogem unb 
mit frifd^ 9Kut ging er au SBerfe, ben erlittenen ©d^ben au^ 
aumeraen unb eröffnete feine gfabrif an ber 22. ©trafee, öon 
mo er im folgenben So^^re na^ ber gronflinftrofee aog. ©ercitö 
im Saläre 1879 l^atte fein Unternehmen einen fold^ Umfang an- 
genommen, ba^ er feine gabrif öergrofeem mufete. ©r errid^cte 
bamal§ b(^ Sadtfteingebäube, 114 — 116 ©ui)erior-©tro6e, toorin 
boB bon il^m Begonnene Unternehmen no^ l&eute toeiter geführt 
mirb. 

aWit eifemer Energie unb gefd^äftlid^em Ueberblict l^atte $err 
Sttera eB öerftanben, auS tleinen S^nfängen unb trofe grofeen, faft 
unüBertt)inbIi^en ©<i^erigleiten ein grofeeS Untemel^men auf- 
^vibauen, 

Ztoii ber grofeen 9tnforberungen, bie feine gefd^äftlid^e SStig- 
feit t)on ü&m verlangte, bergafe $err SWera.nidöt/ ba^ er ^id^ten 
ber @efdD[fd^aft gegenüber au erfüllen l^atte, ©o trat er fel^r balb 
bcm ©rütli-aSerein bei, in ö)eld^m er ^e^n Sollte lang boB Slmt 
eine§ ©d^a^nteifteriS Befleibete. @r toar SUHtglieb beS ©d^toeiaer 
aWännerd^orö, ber (H&icago Xumgemeinbc, beS ©^icago ©d^üfeen* 
aSerein§, ein SWitglieb beB Drbenö ber $ermann-©öl^ne, ein SKit- 
glieb beS Freimaurer DrbenS unb gel&örte er aufeer bcr SKietl^ra- 
ßoge, einer ber toenigen beutfd^en Sogen biefe§ DrbenS in ®&i- 
cago, aud^ nod^ bem ©onfitorium unb ben ©d^reinern an. 

$err aWera trat im Sal&re 1864 in ben iBunb ber ßl&e mit 
gröulein Sofe^Jl&ine ©o^art auB ©t. ©allen in ber ©d^toeia. 
S)a§ glüdQid^ Samilienleben beB (Sf^e^aateB toar mit reid^em 
ßinberfegen gefrönt, bo^ ftarben ^tüä ©öl&ne unb eine Zlod^er 
in frül&er JHnbl^eit, toäl&renb eine al^eite Slod^ter fiouife, bie ®]&e- 
frau bci^ $erm El&aS. ©tierlen, eixoa ein unb einl&alB ^af^te bor 
il&rem Sater berftarb. S^ei Xödjter, gtau ©milie 2)oung unb 
grau fiiHian ©d^eifecr unb ein ©ol&n, ©btoarb @. SKera über- 
leben ben aSerftorbencn, ber in feinem ©efd^öftsleben unb unter 
feinen Selannten eine fül^Ibare ßüdte l&interlaffen l&at. 
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Sof. "Reutet, ein langiäl&rigcg SWitglicb ber 35cutfd^-2lmcri- 
fonifdöen ^iftorifd^cn ©efeUfd^ft bon StttnoiS, öerfd^ieb am 
14. Tlai 1913 nod^ einer fci^r furgen ßranf^eit in feiner SBol&nunö 
im ßreife feiner Slngel^örigen imb tourbe am 17. SWai auf bem 
©racelanb griebl&of aur legten SRui&e gebettet. 

®er SSerftorbene hjurbe am 21. äßärä 1852 in ^l^ilabelpl^ia 
geboren, tt)o er oud^ bie öffenilid^en ©d^ulen befud^tc unb toeiter- 
^in eine forgfälttge eraiel^ung genofe. Stn So^re 1869, 17 Saläre 
alt, lam er nad^ ffl&icago, um l&ier ba^ Srouergetoerbe öon ®runb 
aus au erlernen unb a^ar trat er awerft in bie ^Brauerei öon 
Stbam Scierle ein, bod^ ging er bolb in eine ©tellung Bei ü. ®. 
©d^mibt über. Slud^ bort Blieb er nid^t lange unb im Sal&re 1871 
toar er in ber ^udt'fd^en Srauerei Befd^ftigt. Äoum toar er bort 
eine äSod^e, cd^ bo^ groge t^emv auSBrad^, bem aud^ bie $udC'fd^ 
^Brauerei aum £)t)fer fiel. 2)urd^ bie grofee ftataftro^)]^ arbeitsloi^ 
getoorben, toie fo öiele taufenb Slnbcre, fel&rtc er nad^ ^l^ila- 
belpl&ia aurüdt, too er bann ein ^cä)v für bie SBrauerei bon S3erg- 
boÄ & ^fotta arbeitete,, toorauf er nad^ ©l^icago aurüdffei&rte unb 
eine aöjciiöl&rige Xätigfeit für öartl^olomae & fieid^t begann. 
JConn trat er in ba^ grofee STOalal^auS bon 8f. SBadCer & So. ein, 
um oud^ biefcn toid^gen Qtoeig be§ SBrauergetoerbeiB aw erlernen, 
jhira barauf feierte er nad^ ^i^ilabelpl^ia aurüdF, too er bann fünf 
Saläre lang blieb. Sm öai&re 1880 feierte er toieber nad^ ffii^icago 
aurüdt, um bie ©teile be^ aStac-Sßräfibenten ber ©d^oeni^ofen 
ajrctoing So. unb beren Seitung au üBemei&men. ^m felBen ^df)ie 
trat er in ben ©tanb ber ©&e mit gräulein ©mma ©d^oenl&ofen 
unb als im Sal&re 1893 fein ©d^toiegerbater ftarb, tourbc er aum 
^äfibenten ber ©efeUfd^aft ertoöi&It, toeld&e ©teile er bis a« 
feinem Zobe Brfleibcte, 

Unter bm S)eutfd^-3lmerifanem nal^m §err Xl&eurer eine l^er* 
borragenbe ©teHung ein, unb tro^bem er mel&rmalS aufgeforbert 
tourbe, fid^ am })oIitifd^n fieben a« Beteiligen, fd^Iug er aDe il&m 
ongebotenen unb angetragenen Stemter auS, unb aog eS bor, feine 
ganae Jhraft unb S^ätigfeit bem ifim unterfteHten Unternei&men 
au toibmen. 

Snt Jjerfönlid^en Serfel&r toav $^evT Stl^eurer Bei SlÖen fcl^r 
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Beliebt, mit toeld^eit er nur in Serül&rung trat unb noi&m oud^ 
einen lebl&Qftcn Anteil om SBoJ^Iergel^en nid^t nur ber Stngeftett- 
ten ber großen Srouerei, fonbem aud^ beren nöd^fter gömilie uxA 
Stngel^örigen. STOit feinem Xobe M bo§ SJeutfd^tum ffl^icogoS 
einen tootferen SJHtarbeiter berloren, beffen Stnbenfen fo balb nid^t 
in Sergeffenl&eit finlen toirb. 



Z^t§ 3. fiefeti«. 

SJurd^ hcS Slbfd^bcn beS $crm Xl^ieB % SefenS l^ot bie 
©eutfd^SfmerilQnifd^e ^iftorif^e ©efefffd^oft Don 5PD[inoi0 ein 
aWitglieb öerloren, icS feit bem erften ^cä)xe il^reS 93efte]^en§ ber 
©efefffd^oft angel^rte unb biefelbe immer treu unb toillig in 
il&ren 95eftrebungen unterftüfttc. 

Sn Hamburg am 4. STOöra 1846 geboren, genofe er bafelbft 
eine grünblid^e ©raiel^ung unb bereitete ftd& für ben faufmäraii- 
fd&cn 93eruf bor mit einer ©rünblid&feit bie il^m tool^I au Statten 
fam. Äaum 21 '^af^ve alt öerliefe er feine $eimat im S^^rc 
1865 unb fam nad^ Stmierifa unb atoar fofort nad^ ©l&icago, too 
er fid& bii5 aum Söl&re 1878 mit bem ^obuftengefd&äfte befaßte, 
©einer ©nergie, feinem gleifee unb feinem gefd^äftlid^en Uebcr» 
blidt toar e§ fofort gel&ungen, feften Sfufe au faffen unb fid^ eine 
l^röorragenbe Stellung in ber faufmännifd^en SBelt ber fid^ 
fd^nell enttoidteinben SWetrot)oIiS a« ertoerben. 

Sm Solare 1878 trat er mit Sfräulein SKarie (Seipp in ben 
95unb ber (Sf^ unb übemal^m au glcid^er S^it bie Stellung al§ 
©efretär unb ©d&a^meifter ber Sonrab ®expp Sretoing Som- 
pant), loeld^e ©teile er bi§ auwi Solare 1892 befleibcte. 

©eit biefer 3«t toar $err 2efen§ an ber fflörfe tätig, bod^ 
toibmete er einen Seil feiner befonberen Slufmerlfamfeit finan* 
aiellen Untemel&mungen. Sn ben legten Söi&ten feinet fieben^ 
befd^äftigte er fid^ jebod^ l^aut^tfäd^Iid^ mit ber Sermaltung unb 
bem aSerlauf öon ©runbeigentum. @§ ift befonber§ Fieröorau* 
l&eben, ba^ er infolge feineiS öielfeitigen unb grünblid^en ©e* 
fd^äft§überbIidE§ unb feiner befonberen finanaietten gäl^igfeiten 
aum 3>ireftor ber ©übfeite ©od^bal^ngefeHfd^aft unb aum S)ireftor 
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bet fDletä^antö Soon & Xruft SontpanQ tDieber unb nrieber er- 
toäl&It tourbe. 

2:roft fetner emftöcn unb uncmtüblid^en ©efdiäft^tötiöfett 
fonb $crr fiefen§ bod^ gcnügcnb Seit, regen Slnteil an eijtcagoer 
®efellt0fctt unb ScreinMeben au ncl&men. @r mar aWitglicb bci^ 
®ermania aWänncrd^oriS, be^ Eommerctal eiuB§ unb be§ Xattet- 
fon eiub§. 

ein ^erafd^Iag mad^te feinem arbett^famen Seben am 
14. 2t|)ril 1913 ein Snbe unb tourben feine fterblid^n Ueberreftc 
am 17. 3H)riI auf bem Oafttjoob^ Sriebl^ofe ^uv legten SRul^ 
gebettet unter aal^Ireid^r 9JeteiIigung feiner gamilienangel^örigen 
unb feiner Dielen greunbe. 
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ber S>eutfd^=^amcri!anifd&cn ^iftorifd&cn ®efcllf(fy»ft bon Illinois am 
12. gebniar 1913, «ibcnbö 5 Ui^r in Simmer 1615 SWaücrS »uilbing, 
5 <5outl^ SEBobaf^ ^Tüenue, (S^icago, ^IlinoüS. 

?{n ?lbto€fcn]^cit he» ^räfibentcn unb bcS $crm g. ?}. S>ctocö, über* 
na^m $crr ^alb ben JBorfi^ unb rief bie JBcrfammlung aur Orbming. 

$err ©aum, ber amtierenbe (selretär, bcrloS barauf ben 89crid^t 
ber legten S^l^reSbcrfammlung, tocld^cr ol^ne Debatte angenommen 
hmrbe. 

S)arauf^in bcrlo« $err ®aum einen ©erid^t über bie im ganuar 
ftattgcfunbenc JBerfammlung beiS JBertoaltungSratö, ber aU ein ^cric^t 
ber X^ätigfeit ber ©efeüfc^aft im berfloffenen ^af^x au betrad^ten ift, in 
folgenber SBeife: 

S)ie ©efeUfd^aft f^at im berfloffenen ^af^ie 3 lebcniSlängüdöc SWit* 
glicber: gron Äugufta SKonnl^cimer unb bie Ferren ®uftab 2aabS 
unb Stbam SBoIf, 6 ^ol^rei^mitglieber, bie in (J^icago tool^n^oft gctoefen, 
bie Ferren di\ä)itT 3Wa£ Sber^orbt Äbolp^ Hmolb, (Suftab Giemen, 2con 
aWanbel, SBilliam (J. <Bc\pp unb ©em^arb Si^^" — u»^ femer bie in 
Ouinc^ too^nl^ft getoefenen — Ferren ©btoarb ficöi unb bie grauen 
5. ^cfpol^I unb ^. ©ürlin burd^ ben 3^ob bcrioren. 

^ie @^efellfd^ft l^at nun nod^ 3 d^^renmitglieber, 41 lebeniSlanglid^e 
S^itgliebcr, 17 SWiitglieber unb ©ubfcribentcn in 2)eutfd^Ianb, 95 SWitglie* 
ber unb ©ubfcribenten aufecrl^alb (S^icagoS in ben SBer. (Btaattn unb 
140 a^tglieber in (^icago. 

3n Sl^icago l^aben im legten ^af^t runb 100 SWitglieber refigniert 
ober bielmel^r il^re SWitgliebSbeiträge nid^t entrid^et, toie ebcnfo 25 
aufeer^alb (Sl^icago too^nenbe SWitglieber. 2 SWitglicber, bie Ferren 
SBil^elm SWannl^arbt unb ®. OrommeS refignicrten aI8 S^^rcgmit« 
glieber unb traten als ßebenSlanglid^e SWitgltebcr ber ©efeüfd^aft toieber 
bei. öufeerbem tourben 4 neue Sß^J^cSmitglieber in Gl^icago gctoonnen. 
befonberi^ burd^ bie ©emü^ungen bcg $crrn S)ilg, unb bann auc^ 3 auö* 
toörtS tool^nenbe. 

SSim 1. SS«"Uör 1912 befanben fid6 in ber Äaffe ber ©cfeH* 

fd^aft ? 43.39 

(Jg gingen ein bon SWclSIurg für bcriauftc ©üd^er 20.25 

Zjx freitoilligen Beiträgen 60.56 

Hn aWütgliebSbciträgen 813.60 

eine ©efammteinnal^me bon $937.70 
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S)te fliaqabm betrugen: 

für S>ru(ffad&cn, S5rtefboöen u. f. to $40.56 

für Sinaetgen in bcr fibexibpoft unb ©taotöacitung 5.00 

für Un!often in bcr S^lebaftiun an $crm $rof. ©oebcl 25.00 

für Jüaummietl^c (^icago ^iftorical ©ocietij 25.00 

für «uÄtmifd^ auf ©^edS 0.55 

für ^orto unb ©st^rcfefoften 48.00 

für Äommiffion an $erm $einr. ©ommann, Ouinc^. . 16.50 

160.61 



toaS einen ©eftanb am 1. Januar 1913 in bcr Äaffe liefe öon $777.09 

Äufeerbem l^at ber ^rafibent $err S)r. Otto ß. (Bäfmxht, nod^ bie 
gfreunblid^Ieit gelabt $80.00 für befonbere ttnfoften au a^tl^len unb bie 
Äoften für bie Officemietc au berfen, toaö nid^t in bcr obigen "STbred^nung 
entl^alten ift. 

S)er S)rudC beö ^ö^^bud^e« tourbe im Sluöfd^rciben an bie ®corge 
iöanta ^blif^ing (S^omjoan^, SWcnafl^a, SBiöconfin bergeben, ha bcren 
?rngebot ettoa $160.00 billiger hxnr, toie haS näd^ftc. ©ämtlid^e ?lrtifcl 
für had Söl^rbud^ finb nun gefegt unb nad^bem bie Äorrefturen gemad^t 
finb, toirb bog $8ud^ balb erfd^cinen fönnen. 

^a» ©ud§ toirb 17 Originalartifel enthalten aufeer ben ^Metrologien 
berftorbener SWitglieber unb ©cfd^äftSberid^ten ber ®efcllfd^aft. S)ic 
Soften beö S3ud^e5, ol^ne Umfd^lag, toerben fid^ auf 95c bie S>rudffcite 
fteHen. 

^<xä) S3erlefung be« SBcrid^cS ftcHte $crr ©icbert ben Eintrag, ha^ 
bie ?lntoefenben ^n QE^ren bcr berftorbencn 3WitgIicber fid^ bon i^^ren 
(Sitcn erl^cben follten. 2)er Slntrag tourbe bon $erm bon SBadferbart^ 
unterftü^t unb angenommen, toorauf bie ?lntoefenbcn bcm eintrage 
gemäfe fidft bon il^rcn ©i^n erl^oben. 

^iöd^fter ^un!t ber 3^agedorbnung toor bie SBal^I bon fünf Söermal*' 
tungSratSmiiglicbem an (Stelle ber auiSfd^eibcnbcn Ferren g. jj. S)etoei?, 
^. SB. Äalb, Otto (£. ©d^neiber, Stubolf ©eifert unb S)r. Otto fi. ©d^mibt. 

$err Äalb ernannte ein SitominationSlomitee befte^cnb auS hen 
Ferren 9tofe, griebrid^ unb S)ilg. S)a ^err (Sd^neiber fid^ in Europa 
bcfinbet unb über feine 9tüdRe^r nad^ ß^icago nid^ti^ SöeftimmteS belanni 
toar, fo fd^Iug hc^ Äomitee bie Ferren g. ^, SJetoeS, ©. SB. Äalb, 9lub. 
©eifert unb S)r. Otto ß. ©d^mibt aur SBicbcrtoal^I unb $crm $cnr^ SB. 
$uttmann an ©teHe beS $erm Otto (5^. ©d^neiber für bie fommenben 
atoei Saläre aU 3WitgIieber be« ©ertoaltungSratS ber ©efcHfd^aft bor. 

S)ie Q^pfe^Iungen beS FiominationSfomitecg tourben einftimmig 
angenommen unb bie Ferren g. 5!- ^^ü>c2, @. SB. Äalb, Siub. ©eifert, 
$enr^ 2B. ©uttmann unb S)r. Otto fi. ©d^ibt ate SWitglieber beiJ 
S3ertoaItimgi?ratS bcr ©cfeüfd^ft für bxt laufenben atoei Saläre aU tx* 
tool^It erflort. 
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Vorauf folgte bie »camtentottl^I imb tourbc ^crr S)r. Ctto ß. 
©d^mtbt al» ¥rafibent, $crt g. S- ^toc« öI« crftcr JBtae^^täfibent, 
$crr $. bon ^adetbaüi^ aU stocitcr «tae^^räftbcnt $crr ¥5. S>. 2)tlg 
al8 afinona^Scfrctär, ©err ÄonfuI ?r. ©olingcr al8 (öd^ofemeiftcr toicbcr* 
gctpäl^It unb bic ©teile eine« ©orfi^nben hei ginonä^ftui^fd&ufTeS ge* 
fd^affen, für tüeld^e« «mt $err $enr^ SB. ^uttmonn ertoä^It tourbe. 

auf Antrag bcS ^rm ©eifert tmirbe bem $erm 2)r. ©d^mibt für 
feine energtfd^e XÄtigleit feine finanaieHe Unterftüfeung unb Eingabe 
für bie Sntercffen ber ©efellfd^ unb be« gefamten ^eutfd^tum« ber 
befonbere ^onl ber ©efeüfd^ft aui^efljrtxi^n. 

^rr JBoum la« bann eine ftnaal^l eingelaufener iBriefe bor, bie 
bon aWitgliebem eingefanbt toorben toaren, bie i^r ^ehautzn aud* 
brüdtcn, nid^t ber «erfammlung beitoo^nen au fönnen, aber i^re treue 
Unterftü^ung aud^ in ber 8u^"f* sufagten unb tourben bie S^Wriften 
bon ©crrn ßoci^er in SBauIegan, ^einrid^ ©ommann in Ouinc^, Q^eorg 
©ruebad^ in ^obart, ^einr. Äaul in Cal ^rf bcfonberiJ ^rborge^oben. 

(B9 enttmcfelte fid^ bann eine rege «u^fprad^c über bie ©rl^altung unb 
ben «ufbau ber 3WitgIieberfd^aft ber Oefeüfd^aft, an toeld^r fic^ alle 
ÄntDefenben beteiligten, iöefonberj bie Ferren Äalb, ©iebcrt unb S)ilg 
erüörten, toaS fie biSl^er getan, um bie rürfftonbigen SWitgliebcr a^^ 
gal^Iung il^rer 83eitrage au beranlaffen. S)ie ^rren, unter anberen aud^ 
^err €buarb S^lofe au8 (ü^icago, entfd^Ioffen fid^ burd^ perfönlid^ 53riefe 
an il^re ©efannten biefe an il^re C^l^renpflid^t au erinnern unb berfpradj 
^rr S3aum ben Ferren eine £ifte ber rüdfftonbigen S^tglieber au l\t* 
fem, bie natürlid^ nur im ftrengften Vertrauen benü^t tocrben foBtte. 

$err ^ul. $1. ®. gfriebrid^ auiS ©ranb diapibs S^d^igan, behtnbete 
fein lebl^ftei? Sutereffe, toie aud& $crr Sol^n ©. ©örner, tocld^cr frü^r 
in ^igl^tanb lt>ol^nte imb ber ^efeUfd^aft mand^eS intereffante S^erial 
über bie ®rünbung bon ^ig^lanb unb bie bortige ©d^tociaerfolonie ge* 
liefert l^e. 

$err 25ilg brad^te bie tfteht auf bie bor^benen alten ©üd^er in 
ber ©ibliot^e! ber (äJefeüfdftaft unb ben ©eftanb ber frül^er bon ber 
^feüfd^aft l^erauiSgegebenen SBiertelja^ri^fd^riften unb txmrben bie i^u 
ren 2)ilg unb 5B3aderbart^ als ein .Komitee ernannt, boS mit $erm 
$5aum bie alten 83üdäer überfeinen unb ba9, toaS für bie ^efellfd^ 
o^ne SEBert fei, auSfortieren unb JDenn möglich beröufeem follte. 

& tourbe femer befd^Ioffen, ba% $err iBaum ben ©erfauf ber alten 
Igal^rgönge, nac^bem er boüftönbige Aufgaben aufammengefteHt fiobt, 
in bie $anb nel^men foIIte, toeld^ burd^ 5lorrefponbena mit IBibliotl^efen 
unb intereffierten ^ribatperfonen im Sanbe gefdftel^en foIIte unb bofe 
^erm 93aum für ben ©crfauf bie üblid^e ©ud^änblerfommiffion be* 
toilligt toerbe. 
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$err 93aum brachte bann ben iBrief bed $erm ^oftoriS ^gel in 
?tortoaH SEBiö., 3ur ©erlcfung, locM^cr gerne eine boUftänbige Äui^gobe 
ber ißubliloitonen au laufen toünfcl^te, bo^ ü^n ftnonaieHe R3er^altni{fe 
ober l^tnberten, ben bollen $retö au beaa^len. 

©crr Äalb ftellte bann ben Antrag, ha% unter befonberer f&etüd^ 
fid^gimg feiner S3er§ältniffe bcm $erm ^a^ox @ngel bie 93änbe I bi8 X 
einfd^Iiefelid^ für $15.00 angeboten toerben foHten. 

S)er Antrag tourbe bon $erm S)tlg unterftü^t unb angenommen. 

Si^ad^ einer Weiteren allgemeinen ©efpred^ung über beutfd^^amerifa«» 
nifd^e ©efd^d^tSforfd^ng unb Äultur Vertagte fid^ bie S3erfammlung gu 
borgerüdter ^tunbe, bo feine toeiteren ©efd^te öorlagen. 

Std^ngi^boUft unterbreitet 

SWaj ©aum, ©e!retär. 
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ScrtoaltungSrat : 



1 »al^r: 
^einr. ©ommonn, Outnc^ 
S>r. (£. ¥. ^ctctb, «cHebiUe 
9. tj. SBadEecbort^ 
8fnt Slebcl 



2 ga^te: 

(£. 2ß. Äalb 

$. SB. ^uttmonn 
9luboIf (geifert 



©camtc: 

S)r. O. fi. ©cl^mibt ^afibent 

af. 3. S)etP€8 1. «i3e*^raftbent 

$. ö. SBadCcrbartl§ 2. ©iaepräfibcnt 

a. jünger ©d^ö^meifter 

^ff, $. S)Uö gftnana*@efretar 

^. SB. ^uttmmtn töorfitenber beS ^nongjfHuSfd^uffe« 

SWoj »aum ©efretor 

SRitgliebtt nnb Sliumtetiteit-fiifite. 

©l^rcn-SKttgliebcr: 

5ßrofeffor (£. «. (äJreenc, (5:i^am|)at(jn, JJII. 
^. ?I. [Äattermann, (Rndnnoti, O. 

ßebcnSlänöIid^e SKitglteber: 



Äbam«, ©on. ®eo. @. 
«renb, SBm. 9lil. 
©ort^oloma^, ©enr^ 3^. 
©olbentoedf, SBm. 
S&tanh, «irgtl 
S3iut, Otto €. 
S)etoe8, g. 3. 
(gbcr^otb, 2)r. SBatbemor 
9fran^iu8 gri^ t)on 
©untrer, S)r. D. 
®romme8, !g. S5. 
$ummel, (5mft 



Äalb, e. SB. 
men^e, (£. g. 
^oop, Julius 
ßongl^orft, $. «. 
fio^r, gjuftus 
SWablener, Ä. g. 
S^onnl^atbi SBm. 
HWottl^at, S)r. ¥1^. $. 
S^ed, gril 
Octfetfen, §Ibam 
^ae^jfe, §ennann 
Stenbtl^orff, $erm. 
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Ötofcncgl, ST. 91. t>, 

^off, ®ott]^b 
©eifert, dtubofy^ 
©et|}|j, ajeriJ. (Jonrab 

@|)o5n, 3afob 

Ut^Icitt, eb. ®. 
Badet, (S, $. 
SBeife, 3o^n $. 



SBieboIbt, S9am. «. 
SBoIf, STbom 

S)a^ton, O. 

lieber, ebuarb 
©reenöille, O. 

Äo^enbergcr, ®eo. Ä. 
S^iltoaulee, SBi8. 

S5o(fe, $enr^ 

2BtcSbaben, S)eutfd5ranb 
©d^neiber, Otto (5. 



Sal^reS-attttglicbcr unb 2tbonnentcn: 



fH. g. (State fitbrar^ 

Baltimore, SWb. 
©efeUfd^aft aur €rforfd^ung ber 
©efd^d^tc ber S>eutfd5en in SWa»» 
r^Ianb. 

©elleöille, gfll. 
^Inbel, (Jafimir 
ed^orbt SBm., 2fr. 
^atl§, (SliaS 

flteab, S)r. ^. ^. 

»erlin, SJcutfd^ranb 
Ägl. UniberfitätS^lBibliotlJe!. 
»ibliot^ef be8 Ägl. 5ßteiife. 
aWinifteriumS für geiftlid^, Uxu 
terrid&tiJ* unb aWebiatnal^^Inöe* 
legenl^eiten. 
^obid^ ^. (5. 

©iSmardC, 9?. ^. 

State $ijtor. (Society 
©loomington, gilt. 

^t, ^einrid^ 

S3etd^, ^aul g. 
93onn, S^eutfd^Ianb 

Ägl. Ilniöcrfitat8=:©ibriot]^e! 
©ribgeton, SRo. 

^eufe, S>r. «Ttt^ur 
©rtjn aWah>r, ^a. 

Steffen, ^of. S)r. ^arl S)etleö 



ei^icago, gil. 
«nbcrfon, SB. @. 
?fbele, S>r. fiubtoig 
©ad^elc, ®. b. 
©aum aWaj 
©aumann, ^ebr. 
©aur, So^n 
93aiir, @cb. 
©erg^off, $erm. (äJ. 
»erleS, ®uftab ST. 
»ir!, gjacob 
©Tum, STug. 
83Ium, ©inton ©. 
Soe^mcr, SBiD^elm 
©ord^rbt, mb. g. 
©rammer, g. $. 
©ronbt $orace fi. 
©raub, 9tub. . 
©rann, 2)atnb g. 
©reitung, fttb. 
©rentano, ©on. ^eo. 
©üttner, (5inil 
©unte ©uftaö H. 
©Jicago $ift. (Society 
QD^nftmann, S)r. ®eo. ?I. 
©lauffeniuS, ®eo. SB. 
(5:utting, ^of. (Starr SB. 
$)aberftein, ©opl^ui» 
2)eufe, ^bmunb 
S)cutfd&*SImerüanifd&er 9?atio* 

nal:^©unb, gtoeig (S^^ 
^e% g. 
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^itl, «olltein 

ÄgI. Ilnit)erfit(tt»*©tBeIiot]^c! 
StbnxQihttQ i. ^r. 

Ägl. Unibcrfitat8*«tblu)t]&e! 
ßct|)5t0, S)cutf d^Ianb 

9li)petQ S3ud^]^anblimg 
SKabifon, SBiö. 

(State $tftoricaI (Society of SBi8* 
confin 
a^onttotDOc, SBti». 

©acnfd^, €mil 
a^arburg, ^eutfd^Ianb 

Unü)crfttat8*©lbItot]JcI 
SKc^ent^ SIT. 

(Strtil^, <E>t. (SätI 
fßliltoauttt, XBiS. 

tpubltc fiiBror^ 

granf, 2)r. ßout« 
aWoIinc, 311. 

SKccfc, ®m. «. 
9leto ^aDen, (Sonn. 

g)alc Untecrfit^ fiibrar^ 
9{em g)otI (Sit^ 

Stablid^, ^enn. G^. 

ßongmonn, 2>c. ®uft. 

SWe^ncr, $^. 

©tcigcr, €m1t 

©tctgcr & QTo., @. 

jpublic fitbrar^ 

i^c ^Tmcrtcon Qetoiffi ©tftött* 
cal ©octct^ 

S)ie5I, (äJeo. $. 
Mortoal!, 2Bi8. 

(Sngel, 9'lcb. Otto 

^onfcn, $. (J. 
^eoriö, SH. 

€rcmcr, ©. 

Sobft, «al. 

ÄIccnc g. 

fiucbcr, 8fn^ 

flfloJlotcn, 5E)r. O. S. 
iß^ilabelijl^ta, ^a. 

Unibcrfit^ of ^cnnftjItMmta 

©erman Slmcrican $tft. ©octettj 

2>€utfd5er $ionicr*©crcin 



^fen, S>cntfd5Ianb 

Äatfet SBiD^cIm Ilnibcrfttat 
tprinceton, 91. g). 

Untbcrfit^ fiibrar^ 
Ouinc^, giL 

©ommonn, $^. 

»ufd^, Suitu« SB. 

S)i(f, gfrl. (£mma 

gtct 2B. ß. 

®^rift, 5ß5il. 

^etbemonn, Sl. $. 

SkmtptJi, (5. SB. O:. 

5h:te{teme4er, €mil 

aRenle, gf. SB. 

aWo^renftcd^cr, O. «f, 

Oenntng, ^ou $. 2L 

^Qpt, a:. ©. 

Ißublic fitbtar^ 
ahiff SB. 3. 
9lu))p, gfreb 
©d^ott, gfrau Sj. ». 

9locf gf«Ianb, 311. 
^0«, 3of. ß. 

©an S)icöo, (JaL 
^ormut^ Sofep]^ 

©prtnöftclb, 311. 
@tatc ^tftorical Sibrarlj 

8t. ß out 8, Tlo. 
SWcrcontilc fiibrar^ 
public ßibrar^, S5atr ©ran<§ 
JRotl^cnftcincr, Steö. 3o^ 
SBaf^ington Uniberftt^ 

@t. ?aur, aWtnn. 
aWatt, 3oS. 

eccor, 311. 

©d^ola, dkt), ??. SB. 
$^ope!a, Jl'an^. 

^taie ^iftorical Soriet^ 
Urbana, 3n. 

®oebel, $tof. 3ultu« 
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Utica, ». g. ©af^ington, S). O:.- 

Onctba $tftortcaI ©octct^ (S:onörc6.fi3ibItot]^cI 

SBtedbaben, ^euifd^lanb 
SBauIefl^a SSBiS. ^. gftomcr, iBud^^onblung 



drindj« ©TÜnbung imb baS S)cutfd^ Clement in ber Snümdlung ber 

©tobt, bon ^cinrid^ ©omtcmn, in bcm 3ö5^Md^ für 1912: 
©die 687 fiinic 7 Daniel Jüiölc, foH l^cifecn: S)anicl £i5Ic. 
©cttc 540 ßinie 30 iBart foH ^eifecn: 93crt. 
©cite 541 ßinic 4 (äJuffcr, foll l^cifeen: ©off er. 
©cttc 541 fiinic 4 ®nffer, foll Reiften: ®affer. 

ßinic 11 l^intcr ©roucrei ift einzufügen : (Ec^pat Slnff er* 
rid^teie an ber ©üb 12. ©tra^e eine SBrauerei. 

ßinie 14 2>ie^, foH l^eifeen: SHd. 

fiinic 19 ®ronn, foH 5"6cn- ®rone. 

£inie 27 ^eirid^, foH l^eiften: ^nrid^. 
©eite 642 fiinie 1 tÄun^, foH l^eifeen: 9ften|. 

fiinie 5 gorft^^off, foll Reiften: goftl^off. 

£inie 6 berufen, foH Reiften: ©emfcn. 

ßinie 10 fi3ubbe, foK l^eifeen: ßubbe. 

fiinie 17 fiol^mbur, foK l^eifeen: ßambnr. 

fiinic 21 ©d^eH, foH l^cifeen: ©d^ell. 
©eite 648 fiinie 12 iBead^ng, foQ l^eigen: IBeobad^timg. 
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